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In this richly entertaining yarn Mr. Chamberlain’s inimitable humor 
scintillates through situations that are at once amusing, perplexing, and pro- 
found. Fancy being dragged out of one’s comfortable office chair and 
money-making routine by a modern cave-man who possesses joviality, dress 
suits, and a propensity to punch one’s head, and being compelled to go hunting 
big game in Africa. Fancy also a beautiful and thoroughly spoiled young 
society woman who is convinced that only elephant-hunting will fill the void 
in her empty existence, and who insists on accompanying the expedition, 
whether she’s wanted or not. Yes, one of these “ Brokers in ‘Adventure ” fell ° 
very much in. love with her—but she would go.—TuHeE EpirTor. 


N a warm spring day of 1914—the 
year that will forever stand as the 
first great bunker in human affairs 

after the Flood—Mr. Charles Harlow sat 
at his desk in a spacious office under the 
eyebrow of < sky-scraper on William Street, 
and for the first time in his life admitted 
to his reflection in a mahogany panel that 
he was getting fat. 


He had discarded coat and waistcoat as 
a salute to the first hot day of the season, 
and the action had brought his narrow black 
belt into bold relief. Where once his anato- 
my had owned a bay, unconstrained by 
thirty-three inches of leather, it was now 
distended into a slight but undeniable prom- 
ontory. Thousands of men have grown 
corpulent without causing themselves or 
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“ CAN'TCHER PLAY FAIR, YOU BIG STIFF? GIVE ME TIME TO 


LEAVE ME CALL aA cop!” 


their friends a single twinge, but there were 
reasons why Harlow thought he had a right 
to be surprised. 

He had played end for three years on 
his varsity team, and throughout all that 
time his torso had been shaped into a bor- 
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. der for the Y on his chest. He 

7 had subsequently been runner- 
up on two separate occasions 
for the State amateur lawn- 
tennis championship, and after 
that—much after—he had con- 
tinued his penchant for exer- 
cise by becoming one of the 
most indefatigable adepts on 
Manhattan Island of the synco- 
pated dance. This last phase— 
a phenomenon as astonishing 
in its small beginnings as it was 
vulgar when it became a uni- 
versal mania—still held him on 
the warm spring day under re- 
view, and incidentally started a 
long train of thought. 

By what route had he ar- 
rived at the thé dansant from 
the gridiron? Harlow, of Yale, 
had flashed across graduation, 

I carried more or less on the tail 
of an athletic meteor, and had 
; vanished from sight into the 
somber penumbra of 
the Harvard Law 
School—that bourn 
of men who, having 
acquired twenty- 
three years and an 
alma mater, sudden- 
ly discover their as- 
tounding ignorance 
and retire to a 
wood-pile, a buck- 
saw, and the pro- 
tecting shadow of a 
green eye-shade. 
He had awaked 
rudely, as has many 
another, to the utter 
futility of “ Rah! 
Rah! Rah!” Skull and Bones, 
stein-songs, and clothes cut to 
rigid undergraduate dictum by 
Loftus at eighty dollars a suit, 
and had seen in specialized 
athletics the root of the vacuity 
in his mind. Because liquor, 
tobacco, and exercise in excess 
are habits one can’t throw over 
suddenly and with impunity, he took up 
tennis as something that went well with lily 
hands, but still kept him out of the varsity 
stellar firmament. The rest of his time he 





spent before his chosen wood-pile, which 
was called maritime law. 


































BROKERS IN 


By the time his four years of servitude 
were up, the crowd before whose eyes Har- 
low, of Yale, had loomed in heroic propor- 
tions had dwindled away to almost nothing, 
in its search for more actual gods. To take 
the place of its admiration and somewhat 
too-public friendship, however he was pos- 
sessed of a solid basis upon which to build 
a lucrative income—thanks largely to the 
advice of the wizen old friend of his father 
who had first suggested maritime law. 

“ My boy,” said the ancient Solon, “ law 
is not a creative profession; it has a thou- 
sand sources, but no goal. The man who 
has specialized in bottomry you will find an 
excellent clerk to have around; likewise 
the shark on liens. They will be forever 
looking for improvements in procedure, and 
that will keep their scent keen and occu- 
pied. But if you are going to be a captain 
of maritime or any other law, stand with 
your back to innovation and learn sources, 
nothing but sources. Never carry printed 
matter in your brain; know where to look 
it up. Do not think, however, that I am 
inducting you to an ignoble career. I am 
merely pointing out a broad consideration 
which might escape an inexperienced mind 
—namely, that the arguments which govern 
the financial status of all the ships that go 
down to the sea, and too often stay there, 
are based on hoary and unshakable founda- 
tions. Learn to dig down to them.” 

How many thousands of young men there 
are throughout these United States who 
would be benefited by giving a note in the 
sum of five thousand dollars in exchange 
for a few such words! There is no other 
country. in the world where maturity comes 
so late to the mind, or where more brain- 
power is wasted through lack of sane pre- 
vision. Harlow got the advice for nothing, 
and, in spite of the traditional limitations 
of cheap counsel, it took root in his think- 
ing organ, where it found a soil freshly 
harrowed by the realization that he could 
not trade his college education for a bag of 
peanuts. 

Within five years of leaving the law 
school, and by vigilant application of the 
principle contained in that single admonition 
as to sources, in conjunction with an excel- 
lent reference library, he found himself at 
the head of his own firm and in possession 
of a rapidly widening practise. Once over 
the bump that guards the gateway to suc- 
cess, his income, bolstered by fixed retainers 
and special contract fees, rose by leaps and 
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bounds until it assumed a personality of its 
own, almost as surprising and enthralling 
as that of one’s first-born, who, having but 
lately been a ball of human putty, suddenly 
jumps from “ Goo-goo” to “ Mama” and 
“ Papa,” from a walk to a run, and develops 
actual teeth with which he can bite. 

Harlow’s income, without his knowing 
it, had taken the place in his cosmos once 
occupied by specialized athletics. He was 
its father and mother, and in return, as is 
the way of voracious progeny, it was eating 
him up. As has been indicated, he was still 
unconscious of that fact; but on this spring 
day when first he acknowledged that he 
was getting fat, a doubt of the true state 
of things began to trouble his comfortable 
existence. The suspicion arose as follows: 

To study law he had given up major 
athletics and descended to tennis; to estab- 
lish his practise he had substituted dancing 
ten minutes up the subway for tennis two 
hours down the bay. The sole reason for 
devoting himself to his practise was income; 
consequently income was responsible for the 
thé dansant. 

Having arrived at this logical conclusion, 
he turned his mental eye up-town and 
studied a familiar scene—a peacock alley of 
waiting sirens—solid dames, flighty skirts, 
wilting buds, and all the minor divisions of 
feminine fluff—flunkies, a barrier cord of 
silk, tips, choice tables in reserve, cocktails, 
two alternating bands, the sibilant shuffle 
of practised feet, the combined smell of all 
the brands of face-powder in a highly cos- 
meticized world, crushed flowers— 

“God!” he exclaimed, and sighed. 

As if that deep-drawn breath had fanned 
some Aladdin’s lamp of adventure into 
flame, a tumult arose in the private hall 
just without Mr. Harlow’s private door. 
That inviolate portal, going back on a long 
record of unbroken calm, flew open and ad- 
mitted the red-headed office boy, his 
patched pants first. Gurgles of impotent 
fury were issuing from his throat, and like 
an irate bantam before a charging bull, he 
was trying in vain to stem a monster inva- 
sion in the shape of six feet of brawn and 
muscle. 

“T tell yer, yer carn’t see him!” gasped 
the small boy, all but strangling on a rage 
of full man’s size, and ending up in a de- 
spairing wail. “ Can’tcher play fair, you 
big stiff? Give me time to leave me call 
a cop!” 

The invasion picked him up as if he 
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were an insect, turned momentarily to drop 
him outside the ravaged sacred precincts, 
closed the door, and shot the safety bolt, 
all so quickly that when he had done, the 
room was still echo- 
ing with Mr. Har- 
us] low’s somewhat un- 
| dignified but cordial 

a cry of welcome. 
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ONE COULDN'T BEHOLD MR. RORDON AND REMEMBER THE ITEM OF 
CLOTHES WITHOUT AN EFFORT 


“Flange Rordon, by rolling balls of 
sweat!” he roared. 

“The same,” said the visitor, smiling, 
“by great heaps of garbage! How goes 
it, Charlie?” 

Those two long-forgotten undergraduate 
near-oaths had sprung out of the past like 
two jacks-in-a-box released by a sudden 
pressure on the spring of a joint youth. 
Once their hearty ring had died away and 
the first hand-grip had taken place, the erst- 
while chums drew back into the respective 
shells of their years of separation and, 
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somewhat embarrassed, proceeded to take 
each other’s measure. 

What Mr. Rordon saw will be given later 
in his own words. What Mr. Harlow’s eyes 
gradually compassed was six feet of man 
done to a brown turn, insignificantly clothed 
in a slouched hat, rolled soft collar, heavy 
footwear, and a rough suit that clung with 
the affection of many years’ companionship 
to the sweeping lines of his muscles. One 
couldn’t behold Mr. Rordon and remember 
the item of clothes without an effort; he 
looked like something that was meant by 
God to go naked. His eyes were gray, and 
he was fastened together loosely, like a 
flail, but with rawhide. 

Mr. Harlow stared at him with increasing 

wonder and with mixed feelings. This man 
was undoubtedly his old chum, Flange 
Rordon, to whom he had once given his 
whole heart and disclosed all his am- 
bitions, and with whom he had shared 
rooms, illusions, and 
pocket-money during 
two of the happiest 
years of his life. Of 
course he must be 
glad to see him, but— 

Flange was certain- 
ly a fine-looking spec- 
imen, in his way; he 
had certainly devel- 
oped from the long 
weed he had once 
been, but— 

Well, hang it all! 
» What could you do 

with an admirable ex- 

hibit like that in New 

York unless you had 

it stuffed for the Mu- 

seum of Natural His- 
tory? 
In the mean time 

Mr. Rordon had 
found his bearings. He sat down in a chair 
of satinlike finish and planted a hobnailed 
heel against the no less polished edge of Mr. 
Harlow’s mahogany desk. 

“ Don’t wince as a hint, Charlie,” he said. 
“ because I’m doing it on purpose. I don’t 
like your infernal desk!” 

Mr. Harlow expressed his own displeasure 
by sullen silence. In his heart he was glad; 
things were turning out all for the best 
and a quarrel. Something arose within him 
and called him “ cad ” in a thin, faint voice 
which had no chance of a hearing against 
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the bellow of New York, with its under- 
current of whispering, tittering, titillating 
tongues asserting in every variety of accent 
that the easiest—the only possible—thing 
to do with Mr. Rordon was to bring about 
an exit as sudden as his advent. 

Of course, it wouldn’t happen all in a mo- 
ment, but there certainly was dissension 
in the air—he could feel it coming. He 
glanced at his desk clock and slouched into 
the depths of the swivel armchair. 

“ Charlie,” said Mr. Rordon, “I have 
met many missionaries in my time, but 
never until this minute have I understood 
what makes them do it. Now I know. It’s 
only fair to tell you that since looking 
over what’s left of you, the missionary spirit 
has come to birth within me, and is swell- 
ing at every tick of that boudoir clock you 
are studying so closely. I do not infer that 
you have diminished in the flesh; on the 
contrary, fat has crowded the spirit out of 
you until the wreck is barely recognizable; 
but, thank God, there’s still a wreck to 
save. What have you been doing?” 

Mr. Harlow turned red, but said noth- 
ing. He glued his eyes closer than ever 
to the clock. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Rordon, “ if you 
won’t tell me, I'll tell you. You’ve been 
making money. You come down here every 
morning, and in the evening you’re shunted 
up-town on wheels. You remind me of an 
old horse between blinkers, tied to a full 
manger by a six-foot rope. All he can do 
for recreation is to back into his own bed- 
ding. How much are you making a year?” 

Mr. Harlow turned still redder, but 
thought he saw a chance for overwhelming 
justification. 

“ Fifty thousand!” he growled. 

“ Tiddledywinks!” remarked Mr. Ror- 
don. “ Now, Charlie,” he continued hastily, 
in his most ingratiating tone of voice, “I 
don’t know whether you’re still a reasonable 
human being, but I’m going to try you out. 
Listen! If somebody. paid in fifty million 
dollars to your credit to-night, do you know 
what you would do to-morrow?” 

“No!” snapped Mr. Harlow. 

“ Well, I'll tell you that, too,” said Mr. 
Rordon. “ You’d come down here at nine 
thirty, and at five in the afternoon you’d 
turn white around the gills trying to think, 
of something to do. At five thirty you’d 
be back in the same old stable-stall.” 

“Would I?” said Mr. Harlow. “ Well, 
it’s five thirty now.” 
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ADVENTURE 593 
“IT get you,” said Mr. Rordon, unper- 
turbed. He tilted his chair and rocked 
on the two back legs till they creaked in 
peril. “ But before I give up I want to 
remind you of something you once knew 
and have forgotten. The world isn’t a 
stable-stall. I’ve been looking it over for 
eight years. You’d be surprised at the num- 
ber of clean places it still has in stock, at 
the amount of untainted air. If you’re fond 
of the unclean, the variety of its smudges 
can be worked into a refreshing pattern. I’d 
like to prove it to you. When can you 
come with me?” 

“ Sorry,” said Mr. Harlow, without tak- 
ing his eyes off the clock. “I’ve got an 
engagement.” 

A very faint color tinged the tan of Mr. 
Rordon’s cheeks. 

“Do you remember when you could lick 
me?” he asked softly. 

“Yes, with one hand!” murmured Mr, 
Harlow. 

“* You poor, senile reminiscer!”’ murmured 
back Mr. Rordon. “ You bag of rancid 
blubber! You frost-bitten turnip, stranded 
jellyfish, and animated stomach—have you 
the nerve to remember you were once a 
man?” 

The red Mr. Harlow turned whiter and 
whiter at each succeeding word of the rapid 
volley. 

“ Flange,” he gasped, “do you know 
what you’re saying?” 

Mr. Rordon concealed the first thrill of 
jubilation that had come to him during the 
interview, and nodded. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ I know it sounds 
feeble, but I was only starting. What I 
really meant to say was that I wouldn’t 
dare punch you to-day. I’d be afraid of 
never getting my fist out. You look to 
me like a corpse that has been lying in the 
sun for a week.” 

Mr. Harlow turned purple and came sud- 
denly erect in his chair. 

“ Flange,” he said, his eyes blazing and 
his jaw set to the angle of football days, 
“ get to hell out of here!” 

“ Rigor mortis of the throat,” murmured 
Mr. Rordon. 

Mr. Harlow hurled a legal book of full 
put-the-shot weight with his left hand, and 
with his right slung the ponderous cut-glass 
ink-well. Both missiles failed to find a 
mark on the person of Mr. Rordon, owing 
to his having softly fallen backward, chair 
and all, but they met the opposing wall with 
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594 MUNSEY’S 
a resounding crash. Before they struck, 
however, Mr. Harlow had followed them as 
if shot from a catapult across the flat- 
topped desk, both feet raised in the classical 
position for stamping the entrails out of a 





fallen foe. 


Luckily for Mr. Rordon, he was already 
entrenched behind the chair, which he pro- 
ceeded to shoot with both feet against Mr. 
Harlow’s heaving chest. The next moment 
he was up, and the real battle was on. The 
combatants did not stand upon the order of 
their going to the front; they met with a 
dull shock of flesh that moved Mr. Harlow 
to grunt in reminiscent joy: 

“Oh, you old football!” 

“ Football yourself!” said Mr. Rordon, 
as he lowered his head and butted Mr. Har- 
low in the stomach. 

There was an answering bellow of prime- 
val rage, and the genuine, Simon-pure action 
now began. Chairs, rugs, and a folding 
screen floated like molecules in the air; even 
the vast mahogany desk was shifted from 
its base and suddenly assumed a human ex- 
pression, such as might be worn by the 
Rock of Gibraltar upon being pushed from 
its immemorial foundation and ordered to 
move on. 

Cries came from without the locked pre- 
cincts; grunts from within. Mr. Harlow, 
however, was no longer grunting; he was 
gasping—gasping desperately for one good 
long breath with which to blow Mr. Rordon 
out of the window into kingdom come. As 
he gasped, something hard and vast, some- 
thing that looked like a fist raised to the 
nth power, hit him on the point of the jaw. 
He crumpled and sank to the floor. 

When he came to, it was to hear an echo 
out of long-forgotten memory-land. 

“Do you eat dirt?” asked the voice of 
his old chum. “ Say you eat dirt!” 

Mr. Harlow closed his eyes and clenched 
his teeth, forgetful that there was no grass, 
with roots and dirt attached, within Mr. 
Rordon’s reach. The position of the latter 
was as follows—he had Mr. Harlow 
clamped as though in a vise between his 
knees, and was sitting on that gentleman’s 
stomach. With one hand buried in the 
enemy’s hair he raised and bumped his 
head on the floor with rhythmic regularity. 
His eyes and the other hand sought some- 
thing to take the place of traditional soil. 

Through the keyhole, too narrow for vi- 
sion, the thin voice of Mr. Harlow’s favor- 
ite lady typist squeezed its way. 
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“ Don’t kill him, Mr. Harlow! Just hold 
him. We’ve phoned for the police!” 

Mr. Rordon’s free hand reached the 
waste-basket, and in its depths found a sin- 
gle crumpled envelope. 

“ Charlie,” he said, “ I can’t find any dirt. 
You'll have to eat this!” 

He jammed the wad of paper into the 
strategic weak spot just behind where a 
man’s wisdom teeth used to be. To his 
surprise, Mr. Harlow’s jaws opened readily, 
only to close a second later on Mr. Rordon’s 
unwary forefinger. 

In the pain of that moment the erstwhile 
victor loosed his grip and lost all his ad- 
vantages. With a heave Mr. Harlow was oa 
his feet, but once there he could do little 
more than totter. As to a drowning man 
is unrolled in a twinkle of the eye the whole 
course of his life, so to Mr. Harlow came 
suddenly the whole import and pathos of 
the history of Samson. Oh, for but a single 
moment of his one-time strength! 

He picked up the nearest chair, and, sum- 
moning all his powers, hurled it at his foe. 
Mr. Rordon ducked and did a long slide 
for home base, landing with both hands on 
Mr. Harlow’s ankles. The chair sailed on 
through a hundred dollars’ worth of plate 
glass and down, down into the street. 

Long before it struck, Mr. Rordon had 
jerked Mr. Harlow’s feet from under him, 
and the shock that followed is still the talk 
of the busiest and most congested section 
of Manhattan. There are many theories 
as to the origin of the seismic disturbance. 
Some say blasting, some subway subsidence, 
but the most original dictum was that of a 
small red-headed office boy who observed 
that well, anyway, it took an earthquake to 
knock his boss down. 

Mr. Rordon, however, was too near the 
seat of trouble to have any doubt as to 
what had happened. He knew that Mr. 
Harlow had sat down harder than any brick 
that ever slipped from the top of a sky- 
scraper, and he lost no time in following up 
the demoralizing shock with action. Seiz- 
ing each of his fallen foe’s feet as if they 
were the handles of a wheelbarrow, he 
started marching up and down the room 
dragging Mr. Harlow’s flaccid bulk behind 
him, and presently broke into song to the 
tune of “ Bringing in the Sheaves ”: 


“ Wiping up the floor! 
Wiping up the floor! 
Here we come rejoicing, 
Wiping up the floor!” 





“ DON’T WINCE AS A HINT, CHARLIE,” HE SAID, “ BECAUSE I'M DOING IT ON PURPOSE. 
I DON'T LIKE YOUR INFERNAL DESK!" 


Mr. Harlow’s head lolled from side to side an angle free of the floor and addressed Mr. 
as if it sought rest in the midst of turmoil. Rordon’s back. 
Presently it rose between his shoulders to “ Flange,” it said, “ I’ve had enough. I 
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I’m licked—for to-day. I'll go 


eat dirt. 
with you anywhere in the world—G-G-God 


» 


help you 

From which it may be gathered that how- 
ever Mr. Harlow’s body may have been 
racked, his spirit was not altogether broken. 

No sooner had he surrendered with bitter 
mental reservations than the police arrived. 
It was Mr. Rordon, looking surprisingly 
spick and span in contrast with the wreck- 
age which was all that remained of Mr. 
Harlow, who let them in with a welcoming 
smile. Behind the law, headed by one 
small red-headed bantam of an office boy, 
the entire office force crowded in to gaze 
upon its fallen chief with absolutely in- 
credulous eyes. 

“Do youse give him in charge?” asked 
the chief cop of Mr. Rordon, with a dis- 
dainful shrug of one shoulder toward Mr. 
Harlow. 

“ No, officer,” said Mr. Rordon magnani- 
mously, after a moment’s consideration, “ I 
don’t. I think he’s had enough—at least, 
he said he had.” 

Not a word of betrayal of the true situa- 
tion came from the shamed office staff. It 
was the young office boy, whose hero-wor- 
ship was writhing in a sudden change of 
allegiance, who finally took it upon himself 
to break the stilly silence. His eye roved 
about the ruined room, took in the monster 
ink splash, the broken chairs, the shattered 
plate glass, and the mighty desk wrenched 
from its age-long stance. His crooked mouth 
opened; he spoke. 

“ Dere’s been a scrap here,” he remarked 
pensively. 


II 


Poets and other writers are fond of de- 
scribing how a great storm clears the at- 
mosphere, giving the lungs a new lease on 
life, the eyes a clearer vision, and the spirit 
a general uplift. This is more or less what 
resulted from the cataclysm in Mr. Harlow’s 
office. Once it was over, and once the 
throng of spectators after the event had been 
persuaded to withdraw, he and Mr. Rordon 
sat down opposite each other and grinned. 

“ Hello, Flange!” said Mr. Harlow. 

“ Hello, Charlie!” replied Mr. Rordon. 

It was as if that moment marked their 
real meeting after many years of separation. 
Immediate and contributory pasts were 
wiped out of mind; question followed ques- 
tion, and answer, answer, until together 
the two friends had crowded back the years 
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to the very portal of manhood. The 
prophet who babbled of his youth being re- 
newed like the eagle’s must have gathered 
his inspiration from some such scene of in- 
timate reunion, for as the chums talked 
years fell away from them—especially from 
the battered physiognomy of Mr. Harlow. 

“ Flange,” said that rejuvenated pillar of 
the driest of salted law, “I want you to 
understand the status quo. You're the vic- 
tor and I’m the spoils; I realize that without 
looking in the glass. You're free for the 
nonce to drag me at your chariot-wheel or 
sell me in the slave-market by right of tem- 
porary conquest; but I wish it distinctly 
understood that I reserve to myself, heirs 
and assigns barred, the privilege of coming 
back. In other words, you old horse, some 
day I’m going to punch you in the face 
and you are going to take the consequences. 
Now, Macbeth, lead on!” 

Mr. Rordon grinned his appreciation of 
the sentiments expressed, but did not reply 
to them directly. 

“Put on your coat and hat,” he re- 
marked, “ and follow me.” 

Mr. Harlow glanced around him dazedly 
and hesitated. 

“Once I start following,” he said, “I 
take it that these precincts will see me no 
more for many days and perhaps moons?” 

Mr. Rordon nodded in confirmation. 

“ Flange,” protested Mr. Harlow, “ you 
don’t understand what you’re asking. This 
place here is a sort of money-incubator, and 
it’s running at full blast with all the heat 
on. I can’t just turn my back on it and 
let the little yellow chicks die of parental 
neglect. Give me a week!” 

“ Forget it, Charlie,” said Mr. Rordon 
solemnly. “ You’re my meat, and I’m going 
to carry you home in about five minutes. 
If you have any doubts on that score, we’ll 
lock the door and—and talk the matter over 
again.” 

“No,” said Mr. Harlow thoughtfully. 
“‘ I—I suppose you are right, but—” 

“ Now, Charlie,” interrupted Mr. Rordon 
in a kindlier tone, “I realize that you’re a 
bit stunned. I don’t sympathize with you, 
but I'll try to clear your vision. What you 
want to know is what to do just now with 
your right forefinger. I'll tell you. Press 
the buzzer for your junior partner, and 
when he comes in tell him you’ve quit and 
he can have the whole shop and fixings.” 

“ What?” gasped Mr. Harlow. 

“ Sure!” said Mr. Rordon calmly. “ Give 
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“CHARLIE,” HE SAID, “I CAN'T FIND ANY DIRT. 


him a fortune and watch his face. You'll 
see all sorts of rotten things come out on 
it like a rash, for there’s nothing that 
poisons a man’s blood so quickly as money 
that he hasn’t the education to digest. 
That’s what’s the matter with you. You’ve 
got greenbacks running in your veins so 
thick they tinge your complexion. Now, 
Charlie,” he continued, in answer to the ex- 
pression on Mr. Harlow’s face, “‘ don’t burst 
into tears. Any child can eat unripe ap- 
ples and get the colic; not one full-grown 
man in a thousand can eat life and thrive 
on the diet. Put on your coat and come 
away for your own good.” 

Mr. Harlow suddenly forgot every other 
consideration in his thankfulness over the 
fact that he had not been wearing his coat 
and hat during the physical discussion with 
Mr. Rordon. Those two still dapper articles 
of wear made it just possible for him to 
face the casual world between his offices 


YOU'LL HAVE TO EAT THIS!" 


and the door of a taxicab without collect- 
ing and drawing after him a long cue of 
down-town villagers. 

He took one long farewell look around 
him, and, acting on the cruel impulse which 
drives fond mothers to save a pillow instead 
of the baby at the cry of “ Fire!” he picked 
up the small clock incased in red morocco 
leather from the desk and slipped it in his 
pocket. Mr. Rordon witnessed the action, 
and winced, but abstained from any vocal 
comment. He softly opened the door and 
led the way to the elevator and the street. 

Pursuant to his directions, the cab finally 
discovered a modest and little-known hotel 
where certain wise foreigners are wont to 
eat while sojourning amid the dyspeptic 
plenty of the American metropolis. Few 
people, even of those who have stumbled 
upon this hostelry, have ever dreamed that 
it possesses sleeping accommodations for 
hire, but Rordon was one who had. He 
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» conducted his 
wounded chum 
to a small room, 
whose air of 
unbroken peace 
seemed to re- 
move it by the 
sheer magic of 
silence to some- 
where far away 
from the mad- 
dening tumult 
of the surround- 
ing city. 


















































SHE WAS THE GREAT-GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER OF 
THAT PHILANTHROPIC HUME WHO DRAINED 
THE SMALL POND OFF BLEECKER STREET 
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In the seclusion of this apartment, and 
with the assistance of raw beef and a sym- 
pathetic, polyglot waiter, Mr. Rordon prac- 
tised skilled first aid on the partial eclipse 
of one of Mr. Harlow’s eyes. By the ar- 
tistic use of some of the hotel’s famous 
stock he gradually brought his patient back 
at least to the similitude of a presentable 
youngish man. During the hours of wait- 
ing for the dye to set, the two amused them- 
selves by calling up on the telephone all 
whom they could reach of the small coterie 
to which they had belonged in the bright 
days of a dimming past. 

It should be stated frankly that this game 
would never have occurred to Mr. Harlow 
had not the blows which almost closed his 
physical eye opened his spiritual orbs on 
the tonic qualities of open-hearted reminis- 
cence. It was more than a year since he 
had called up a single old-time friend, or 
more than nodded to one upon a chance 
encounter in the rabbit-burrow of the great 
city. Consequently it can be imagined with 
what genuine surprise his voice was heard 
expressing itself over the wire as follows: 
“ Hello, Bob! You old, perspiring scout, 

who d’ you think’s here? What, me? 
Why, Charlie Harlow talking. Sure! 
No, I’m not drunk —not yet. 

Listen! Get this! Flange Ror- 
4 don wants to say howdy. No, 
not over the wire. He’s never 
learned to use a phone, on ac- 
count of getting it tangled in 
the hair on his chest. You’re 
the first, so wherever you say. 
I’ve got you—the Aspic roof 
at eight sharp.” 

By the time words to the above effect 
had been transmitted to eight gasping but 
eager reunionists, the shocked-looking bou- 
doir clock which Mr. Harlow had removed 
from his pocket and placed on the dingy 
bureau-top was blushingly informing the 
crudely masculine apartment that the an- 
gelus hour had long since passed, and that 
night was about to fall. 

“ Gee!” murmured Mr. Harlow. “I’m 
glad I brought that clock along, or we’d 
never have realized that there’s an end even 
to the most perfect day. You'll have to 
beat it up to the Aspic roof and meet the 
bunch, Flange. I’ve got to go up-town and 
dress.” 

He reached for his hat, but his hand was 
beaten to the goal by Mr. Rordon’s foot. 
Mr. Harlow turned red. 
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“ Aren’t you going to trust me away from 
you for one minute?” he asked in wrath. 

“Not while I can lick you,” remarked 
Mr. Rordon dryly. 

He arose, locked the door, slipped the key 
into his mouth, and dragged from under 
the bed one of two battered leather trunks. 
He opened it, took out the tray, and pres- 
ently brought to light seven complete out- 
fits of evening wear, which he tossed on 
the bed. 

“ Holy swordfish!” exclaimed Mr. Har- 
low, losing his anger in sudden curiosity. 

He had but lately been growing nervous 
over the thought that perhaps Mr. Rordon 
had no dress clothes, and his surprise is par- 
donable when it is stated that his wide 
eyes discovered all the coats on the bed 
to be dinner-jackets, Mr. Rordon’s full eve- 
ning regalia still remaining in the trunk. 

“Say!” said Mr. Harlow, recovering 
speech. “ What are you? A traveling sales- 
man for a second-hand prince?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Rordon, as he sorted 
out two of the least creased of the suits on 
the bed. “It’s this way with me with din- 
ner-jackets—-I seldom get to wear one 
twice.” 


So quietly was the remark made, and 
so otherwise occupied were the thoughts of 
Mr. Harlow, that he failed entirely to get 
the partial—much less the full—significance 


of those few words. Had he done so, he 
would probably have stepped firmly to the 
window and out, and, by dropping three 
stories to the paved back yard, would have 
brought this story to a premature end in a 
funeral. 

As it was, he merely remarked: 

“ Are you choosing an evening outfit for 
me? Because if you are, don’t.” 

“ Now, Charlie,” said Mr. Rordon, “ be 
a sport. Come on! Take off your pants, 
and let’s give mine a fair trial. If you really 
can’t manage, we’ll stop off at your diggings 
and get your built-out bunion own.” 

The sympathetic waiter was called and 
sent out for a shirt and a collar. In the 
mean time Mr. Harlow made an honest and 
sportsmanlike effort to button up the last 
top button of a pair of Mr. Rordon’s 
trousers. 

“Tt can’t be done, Flange,” he decided 
at last, “even without the thickness of the 
shirt. Are they all the same size?” 

He sadly took the trousers off. 

“ Sure,” said Mr. Rordon; “but don’t 
worry. I’ll show you.” 
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As soon as the shirt arrived and had been 
donned, he took a cast around Mr. Harlow’s 
middle with that gentleman’s belt, suddenly 
hauled it close into the wind, almost to the 
point of bursting, and buckled it. Mr. 
Harlow groaned. 

“Can you stoop?” asked Mr. Rordon 
anxiously. 

“A little,” whispered Mr. Harlow. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Rordon, “ try 
them on now.” 

Mr. Harlow did, and to his delight found 
that they buttoned easily. He completed 
his toilet. Upon looking in the glass, he 
found to his astonishment that Mr. Ror- 
don’s clothes were possessed of an air of dis- 
tinction long lacking from his own. 

“No wonder folks don’t like to get fat,” 
he gasped, and then turned carefully toward 
Mr. Rordon, who was hastily changing his 
own garb. “ This is all very fine, Flange, 
but what about it when it comes to eating?” 

“When it comes to eating,” declaimed 
Mr. Rordon, after a single glance at Mr. 
Harlow’s suddenly wasplike figure, “ just 
you think of the millions of women that 
used to lace to your present shape every 
day of their lives.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harlow, his eyes bulg- 
ing slightly to take the place of the van- 
ished protuberance of his stomach, “ what 
did they do? I’m wondering.” 

“Why, you boob,” spluttered Mr. Ror- 
don from the wash-basin, “ they just didn’t 
swallow all the way—only down to about 
their breasts. All you'll have to do is to 
hold what you eat in your chest until you 
go to bed.” 

“T see!” said Mr. Harlow doubtfully. 
With great caution he tried walking up and 
down the room. “I guess I won’t do much 
eating to-night,” he added regretfully. 
“ My chest feels kind of full.now.” 

“ Come on!” said Mr. Rordon unfeeling- 

“ We'll just about make it.” 

The reunion at the Aspic roof-garden, 
where a large round table in close proximity 
to the stage and dancing-floor had been re- 
served for the party, was both boisterous 
and hearty. The group of ten friends 
seemed to have been infected with the virus 
of returning youth merely through the qual- 
ity of Mr. Harlow’s chat with each of them 
over the wire, and upon all had fallen that 
isolating mantle which invariably gives a 
baker’s dozen of city-visiting undergradu- 
ates an air of being the only individuals in a 
crowded room. 
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Most of these young men had names of 
considerable import in the social roster of 
the metropolis. Some of them had wives, 
and a few had already experimented in 
progeny; but one and all forgot these handi- 
caps to a good time as soon as their eyes 
fell on the faces of their one-time dearest 
familiars, Messrs. Flange Rordon and Char- 
lie Harlow. There was something in the 
countenances of these two gentlemen which 
indicated that they were awake to the fact 
that life need not be all a bore—something 
that electrified the surrounding atmosphere 
and infectiously inspired all who came with- 
in its aura with a keen but subdued appetite 
for trouble. 

However, it was an appetite that seemed 
content to bask in the warm arms of expec- 
tancy, thus allowing ample time for the 
satisfaction of the coarser desire for food 
on the part of the assembled ten. They at- 
tacked the choice viands and vintage bever- 
ages put before them with an avidity in 
marked contrast to the apathy with which, 
individually, they had met for many months 
past the offerings of their various home 
boards. Keen spirits put a new edge on 
jaded palates, and. great was the resultant 
consumption—with one lone qualification. 

The exception was furnished in the per- 
son of Mr. Harlow, who, in the endeavor to 
follow Mr. Rordon’s kindly advice not to 
swallow further down than his chest, soon 
found that portion of his anatomy crowding 
the top of his throat. He didn’t feel exactly 
down-hearted—he couldn’t—but he was 
forced to find enjoyment along spiritual and 
spirituous lines rather than in a comfortable 
satiation of gluttony. It was a matter of 
surprising satisfaction to him that liquid 
refreshment seemed to seep quite readily 
past his congested belt-line, and between 
drinks he found sufficient occupation and 
happiness in agreeing loudly with everything 
that Mr. Rordon saw fit to say. 

It is barely possible that had Miss Helen 
Pelter Hume, second cousin to Mr. Charles 
Harlow, chosen any other roof-garden on 
which to spend her last evening of the dead- 
and-gone season in New York, the party of 
ten good men and true would have con- 
tinued to bask in the arms of expectancy 
throughout the night, and would finally 
have parted beneath a still intact mantle 
of respectability. However, it is a matter 
of historical record that Miss Hume was 
very much on the Aspic roof on the particu- 
lar occasion in question. It is also true 
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that once her eyes had fallen on the bronzed 
face of Mr. Rordon, they refused to look 
at anything else. 

While this story has no time to describe 
all the characters that push their way into 
it, Miss Hume deserves at least a paragraph. 
She was the great-great-granddaughter of 
that philanthropic Hume who drained the 
small pond off Bleecker Street on condition 
that he should be allowed to fence the re- 
maining mud-hole. As a general conse- 
quence, she was the possessor of more mil- 
lions than there are holes in an open-work 
stocking; a leader in the New York set of 
sets; a blossom of six years’ standing in 
society; and a person who thought indus- 
triously for herself. Her principal recrea- 
tion was passing Manhattan youths through 
a large web sieve in the hope that some day 
one would be found of such dimensions 
that he could not be drawn through a half- 
inch knot-hole. 

Soon after her eyes had discovered Mr. 
Rordon, Miss Hume managed to bring her 
dancing-partner to a halt within easy tap- 
ping distance of Mr. Harlow’s shoulder. 
He turned around. 

“ Hello, Charlie!” said Miss Hume, and 
smiled. 

Has it been mentioned that Miss Hume 
stood five feet four in her old-gold-satin slip- 
pers, that she had heaps of brook-brown 
hair with a wave in it, tobacco-colored eyes, 
and was altogether one of the most adorable 
foundations that God ever laid for super- 
structures by Simonade the perruquier, 
Packin the modiste, Biltman’s for pale-rose 
lingerie, Slade for the above-mentioned old- 
gold footwear at twenty-two dollars a pair, 
Ubegone for fragrance, and Tithummy for 
one single ensnaring rope of pearls? 

Such were the facts. As a result, when 
Miss Hume smiled, everybody within eye- 
reach smiled back; but in the grin which 
served Mr. Harlow for a smile there was 
mixed considerable surprise, for this was 
the first time his preeminent second cousin 
had deigned to speak to him-in eight years. 

“ Hello, Helen!” he murmured vapidly. 

“ This is the only genuinely happy table 
I have seen for days, weeks, months, and 
years,” remarked Miss Hume calmly. “I 
would like to sit down at it.” 


“ Er—well,” stammered Mr. Harlow, 
“it’s this way. Look here! This is a stag 
party—see?” 


“ Aw, let the kid sit down, Charlie,” re- 
marked Mr. Rordon. 








LOOK HERE! 


“IT's THIS WAY. 
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There was a moment of astounded silence, 
broken at length by Miss Hume’s late danc- 
ing-partner. 
“My man,” said that youth, “I don’t 
know who you are, and it is evident that 


you have no idea of the iden- 

tity of the person you have 

seen fit to call ‘kid.’ The lady you are 
taking for a chorus-girl is Miss Helen Pelter 
Hume.” 

“No such luck, eh, Helen?” asked Mr. 
Rordon, with a smile which for sheer good 
humor, camaraderie, and the milk of human 
kindness left even Miss Hume’s practised 
facial illumination far in the lurch. 

She looked into the gray eyes that met 
her own so steadily, and found in them 
depths upon depths of something she had 
read about but never seen—something that 
threatened to drag her down as into a pool 
of forgetfulness, something that synthetized 
the cold world into a single warm ambient. 
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“ What is it?” asked Miss Hume to her- 
self, her lips half parted, her eyes wide, and 
her breast fluttering in unconscious excite- 
ment; and the same silent inside voice im- 
mediately answered the question for her. 


“ Why, it’s just plain but almost unrecog- 
nizable humanity!” 

“Miss Hume,” spluttered her irate and 
youthful escort, “are you going to stand 
for that?” 

“No,” decided Miss Hume, “I’m not. 
Get another chair for yourself, Jimmie!” 


Ill 


Wirnout taking her eyes from Rordon’s, 
Miss Hume sat down, leaving her late danc- 
ing-partner no choice but to turn his back 
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and stalk across the floor with the air of 
a perfectly trained gentleman avoiding a 
row béfore ladies. 

“ Despicable pup!” remarked Mr. Ror- 
don, awakening from the species of trance 
so common among men when they look into 
tobacco-colored eyes, and assuming an air 
of surly discontent. 

“ Why, did you really think that Jimmie 


would fight?” asked Miss Hume with flash- 
ing intuition. 

“I didn’t know,” said Mr. Rordon sadly. 
“I thought he might. Things are getting 
dull.” 

“A gentleman can’t fight before ladies,” 
sententiously remarked Mr. Bob Fellows 
from across the table. 

“Of all the brayings of an ass conse- 
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crated by generations of boneheads,” enun- 
ciated Mr. Rordon, “ the remark you have 
just remade, Bob, is the limit!” 

Mr. Fellows turned red, and his eyes 
gleamed, as if out of a fire of great regret 
that he really believed in practising as he 

had just preached. 
“Well,” he stut- 
ted, “isn’t it true?” 
“ No, fathead, it 
isn’t,” replied Mr. 
Rordon, with a 


we 
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“ EXCUSE ME, BUT TO OBLIGE A LADY WILL 
YOU KINDLY CHANGE THE COLOR 
OF YOUR PASTY FACE?” 


look of hope at the gleam in Mr. Fellows’s 
eyes. ‘“ Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. As a matter of historical fact, men 
never fight, and never have fought, unless 
there were ladies around. They sometimes 
get a bit rough with each other, but the real 
fighting never begins until some outrage to 
womanhood sets the match to the cordite 
corpuscles otherwise known as red in the 
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blood of man. What about it, Helen? 
What about it, Charlie?” 

Miss Hume nodded in emphatic agree- 
ment. Mr. Harlow, after a long, pensive 
pause, decided also to concur. 

“ And as for women being shocked at a 
blow given within the vision of their incit- 
ing eyes,” continued Mr. Rordon, “ forget 
it! If you should take a census of the 
innermost hearts of each and every woman 
in the city of New York who would like 
to see a blow struck spontaneously for the 
sake of her individual self, you could sub- 
tract the result from the grand total popu- 
lation of this vicinity and the remainder 
would be entirely male. Take that pup that 
just walked away. If he had come up and 
smashed me one on the jaw, you could 
almost have loved him, couldn’t you, 
Helen?” 

“ Almost,” murmured Miss Hume. 

“ That reminds me,” remarked Mr. Har- 
low nervously to his second cousin. ‘“ Who- 
ever left him with you may want him back. 
I don’t think you ought to leave him around 
the way you’re doing. I think you ought 
to go quickly, Helen.” 

For answer, Miss Hume opened her jew- 
eled gold cigarette-case, extracted one, 
tapped it on her thumb, and took a light 
from Mr. Rordon. 

“ Everything you say interests me,” she 
said to that gentleman, ignoring Mr. Har- 
low completely. “ Where do you come 
from, and where are you going?” 

“TI come from the world, and Charlie and 
I are going back to Africa,” replied Mr. 
Rordon. 

“ Africa!” exclaimed Mr. Harlow, in the 
tone of one who concedes that any certainty 
is infinitely better than a thousand doubts. 
“ Yes, Africa,” he repeated quickly, to hide 
his previous ignorance on this important 
point. 

“T am glad Charlie is going,” said Miss 
Hume, turning her eyes on Mr. Harlow for 
a moment’s reappraisement. “He can 
chaperon me.” 

Everybody laughed except Mr. Rordon. 
To him alone there was nothing extraordi- 
nary in the thought that Miss Hume might 
really be in earnest. A look of fear crept 
into his eyes. It appeared so incongruous 
against their background of steely gray that 
it seemed to change his whole aspect. He 
became suddenly glum, and allowed some 
of the others to talk for a while. 

They fell to anecdotes of the past, remi- 
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niscences of every shape and color, and, by 
natural gradations, finally arrived at the 
inevitable subject of time. This prompted 
Mr. Harlow to order the removal from the 
table of the floral decorations, whereupon 
he produced from a pocket his boudoir 
clock and placed it in the mathematical 
center of the board. 

“ Fellows,” he said, almost tearfully, 
“ flowers fade and glories pass away; only 
time is without beginning or end, and con- 
sequently as perpetual as—as time. When 
that clock strikes twelve, I'll be thirty- 
three.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Mr. 
“ I’ve been thirty-three for weeks!” 

“So have I!” 

“ And I!” 

“ And I!”- 

It thus transpired that all the ten re- 
unionists happened to be in the same stage 
of human decay. In spite of the fact that 
Mr. Harlow had known of this similarity 
in age for as many years as he could count 
on the fingers of his two hands, it now 
struck him as being a most remarkable coin- 
cidence. He sank low in his chair, as if 
oppressed by the marvel, and presently pro- 
duced the stub of a lead-pencil, with which 
he proceeded to embellish the white expanse 
of his cuff. 

In the mean time Mr. Rordon had recov- 
ered his spirits sufficiently to resume con- 
versation with Miss Hume. 

“You may well ask,” he said, in response 
to a long silence on her part, “ if I indeed 
come from the world, why should I come 
here?” 

His eyes, having by this time banished 
the thought of fear, swept the crowded room 
with a keen glance. 

“ There is but one reason,” he continued, 
“ for a live man to come to the Aspic roof. 
If you will look about you, you will notice 
that the fugue of this entire assembly is 
written in the key of F flat. There is not 
a trill that could possibly remind one of 
larks in the open at dawn. Everybody is 
convinced that by following the same old 
rules, saying the same old things, drinking 
the same old drinks, they must be having 
a good time, because that’s the way they’ve 
always heard a good time was to be had. 
Can you see any one here forgetting that 
he is an individual? Not for a minute! 
Conglomeration without cooperation; prox- 
imity without allegiance. Something’s lack- 
ing. What is it?” 


Fellows. 














“Humanity,” answered Miss Hume 


promptly. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Ror- 
don, genuinely astounded. “ How did you 
know?” 

“The idea just came over me a little 
while ago,” said Miss Hume. “ Now, please 
go on. What’s the reason for a live man 
coming here?” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Rordon, “ you 
see, it’s this way—while the world is still 
full of a number of things, one can’t get 
the complete taste of them by eating at 
‘em all the time. Consequently this sort of 
place becomes as necessary to the active 
palate as a grindstone to a good ax, or a 
hone to a razor in constant use, or—or a 
salt-lick to a herd of cattle.” 

“ T see!’ said Miss Hume, and nodded. 

“No, you don’t,” said Mr. Rordon. 
“Let me show you. Take a good look 
around, and then think of the following 
things—whitecaps on a wind-blown sea; 
red sails against a cliff of chalk; palm-trees 
on a low horizon; or the stillness of a wilder- 
ness; or the smell of a wood fire in an un- 
covered night; or gray-white dawn in game 
country; or—or one of those lark birds, a 
fly-speck fountain of music in a cerulean 
bowl of blue!” 

“ Oh!” gasped Miss Hume with catching 
breath. “ Please! That’s enough.” 

“T was only beginning,” affirmed Mr. 
Rordon; “ but we'll let it go at that. In 
the language of back home, this here’s my 
grindstone, hone, and salt-lick, and, by 
Heaven, I’m going to use and smash, lick 
and afterward splash!” 

His eyes grew extraordinarily wide as he 
cast forth this surprising poetical assertion, 
and then narrowed to two wicked slits of 
gray. 

“. Look,” he said, “ look at the pale-faced 
carcass, sitting at the next table along with 
the late autumn chicken.” 

“Hush!” whispered Miss Hume, in vocal 
obedience to long training. 

Her eyes belied her, for they fairly scintil- 
lated with hunger for what might come 
next. 

“ What’s the betting he’ll do whatever I 
say?” asked Mr. Rordon of the table at 
large, in a slightly louder tone. 

He caught the gimlet eyes of the very 
big man at the neighboring table, and ad- 
dressed him in a clear tone of bell-like car- 
rying power: 

“Excuse me, but to oblige a lady will 
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you kindly change the color of your pasty 
face?” 

Immediately the man complied with the 
request. He became a human chameleon, 
and floods of purple, red, dark-brown, and 
ivory-white swept on and off his broad coun- 
tenance, leaving him as dumb, as desperate- 
ly inarticulate, as the strange, gentle animal 
he appeared to be impersonating. 

“You see?” said Mr. Rordon pleasantly, 
turning to Miss Hume with a graceful ges- 
ture of triumph. 

A rumble as of a storm at sea began to 
issue from the throat of the artist in com- 
plexions, but it had not quite become recog- 
nizable to the surrounding throng when it 
and all other commotion in the room sud- 
denly ceased, arrested by such astonish- 
ment as gives men pause whatever they 
happen to be doing at the time. Mr. Charles 
Harlow, late of William Street and maritime 
law, had risen to his feet and burst into 
song. Holding his bepenciled cuff before his 
bulging eyes to refresh his memory, he was 
delivering himself of the following, to a 
well-known college air: 


“ Thirty-three is our little party’s number, 
We are thirty-three to-day! 
Though only ten the noses that encumber 
Ten faces somewhat overdone, 
Ten hearts that beat as only one, 
Nevertheless ! 
We are thirty-three to-day!” 


“Yeh! Charlie!” 

“Wow! Charlie!” 

“ Pucky-co-ax! Whoop! Now, fellows, 
all together! We're ready, Charlie!” 


“ Thirty-three is our little party’s number.” 


For about one minute the swelling, rol- 
licking chorus succeeded in fooling the pub- 
lic into thinking it part of the regular eve- 
ning’s entertainment. The management’s 
private consternation lasted considerably 
less time than that. Waiters quickly wiped 
the servile, serving look off their oily faces 
and resumed their natural appearance of 
practised thugs. They gathered in a knot 
and descended upon the too-iovial table in 
a flying wedge. 

Above the din of song and coming battle 
was heard Flange Rordon’s roar: 

“ Ladies under the table! Women and 
children first!” 

The big man, the man who had been 
made to blush, but not unseen, now thought 
he perceived a chance to even scores. He 
hurled a loaf of bread, half of a cassava 
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melon, and then the whole of himself, at 
Mr. Rordon. So eager were both parties 
to this select feud that their bodies seemed 
to meet in mid air; but that of the attack- 
ing force appeared to have been overin- 
flated, for it rebounded either from Mr. 
Rordon’s two fists, or bent knees, or 
dropped head, or both feet—or all in simul- 
taneous action—in such manner as to tip 
the big round table on edge and into the 
faces of the swiftly advancing cohorts of 
the dish-cloth. 

This respite alone saved the singing ten 
from a surprise attack on unprotected rears. 
They instinctively looked to Mr. Rordon for 
leadership, and not in vain. That gentle- 
man had seized one of the establishment’s 
fancy gilt chairs, and was using it as a com- 
bination club and scythe to clear a way to 
the distant door. He was also singing, and 


so familiar was the tune of “ Bringing in the 
Sheaves ” to his nine followers, all of whom 
had originally belonged to fervent homes, 
that they soon caught the spirit and the 
words of the new song—which, by the way, 
was Mr. Rordon’s favorite, and will not 
again be repeated at length. 


“ Wiping up the floor! 

Wiping up the floor! 
Here we come rejoicing, 

Wiping up the floor!” 


To that pean they advanced—all but Mr. 
Harlow. At the overturning of the table 
he had wailed, “ My clock! Oh, my clock!” 
and disappeared headlong into the mass of 
waiters. Forgetting the belt that con- 
strained his waist to torturing dimensions, 
he made as fine, as intrepid, and as finished 
a dive into the scrimmage as had ever 
brought him fame on the gridiron as master 
of the art of recovering a fumbled ball. 
Fortunately for all concerned, when the belt 
popped, the trousers gave way at the rear 
upper seam; but that was a mere item. 

When finally he emerged, making move- 
ments like a dog retiring from a close-fitting 
hole of his own digging, he lacked one sleeve 
of Mr. Rordon’s second-best dinner-jacket, 
one collar, one black tie, all the buttons 
from the front of his shirt, and a small scal- 
lop out of one ear—but he had the clock. 
He turned his eyes to where a white-and- 
gold chair waving like a plume above a 
small whirlwind marked Mr. Rordon’s 
progress and cried: 

“Hey! You fellows! 

They paid no heed. 


Come back!” 
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The next instant Miss Hume had seized 
his shoulder and secured his momentary at- 
tention. 

“What’s his name?” 
“ His first name?” 

“ Who?” asked Mr. Harlow. 

“ Him, silly,” replied Miss Hume. 
man I’ve been talking to all evening. 

“ Flange,” said Mr. Harlow. “ Flange 
Rordon.” 

He turned to butt a resuscitating waiter 
in the stomach. 

“ Go it, Flange!” called Miss Hume in a 
high, clear voice. ‘“ Wipe up the salt-lick!” 

The effect of her voice on Mr. Rordon 
was the exact opposite to the intention of 
her words. He faced about, dropped his 
chair, and walked lightly back along the 
clear wake left by the advance of his party. 
“Come, Charlie,” he said to the excited 
Mr. Harlow, “ we'll go now.” 

He took Miss Hume by the elbow and 
piloted her before him in a calm march to 
the rear. 

As he had foreseen, the entire culinary 
management and staff, as well as every 
waiter’s helper, had been rushed to the 
hard-pressed front; consequently it only re- 
mained for Mr. Rordon to discover the ser- 
vice elevator, enter with his two compan- 
ions, and throw on the power. Two minutes 
later the small party emerged in the base- 
ment, and a minute after that on the street, 
leaving behind it a phosphorescent trail of 
consternation on the faces of laundry-girls, 
bell-hops off duty, and chambermaids just 
arriving from evenings out. 

A night-hawk gasoline conveyance was at 
hand, and received orders to drive anywhere 
at once. 

“Where do you live, Helen?” asked Mr. 
Rordon. 

“Where are you and Charlie going?” 
countered Miss Hume. 

“ Africa,” said Mr. Harlow, as if some 
one had touched a rusty spring to memory. 

Mr. Rordon was grateful for the darkness 
of the cab, for he was ashamed of the un- 
wonted look of fear that he knew had once 
more leaped to his eyes. 

“Where does Miss Hume live, Charlie?” 
he asked hurriedly. 

“ Never mind where I live,” rejoined the 
girl hotly. “I won’t go home. I won’t! 
I won't! I won’t! I’m going with you 
and Charlie. I’m sick of this whole mess 
and the impotence of the almighty dollar. 
Fiddlesticks! It’s never got me anything I 


she demanded. 


“ The 


”? 
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really wanted, and I don’t care for any of 
the darned things that I stand to lose, like 
position and reputation. I’m going to 
Africa!” 

“ You’re not,” said Charlie, calmly as- 
suming parental authority. 

“Tam! Iam! Iam!” said Miss Hume, 
and burst into tears. 

“Good gracious, she’s crying!” gasped 
Mr. Rordon. 

“Sure she is,” said Mr. Harlow, lighting 
the half of a broken cigarette. “‘ What did 
you think she’d do?” 

Half an hour later the cab was brought 
to a stop at the door of Miss Hume’s resi- 
dence, but the young lady merely braced 
her feet and sullenly shook her head in de- 
nial to the entreaties of the two men. Mr. 
Rordon suddenly decided to change his 
tactics, and gave the address of his own 
hotel. 

It was now Mr. Harlow’s turn to feel 
fear. He thought he knew New York, he 
thought he could see what would happen 
should he and Mr. Rordon in their present 
damaged condition conduct Miss Hume 
without baggage through the lobby of any 
of the thousand hostelries of the American 


metropolis. 
However, Mr. Rordon seemed entirely 
undisturbed by his chum’s murmured pre- 


monitions. When the cab arrived at his 
temporary home, he paid off the driver 
generously and led the way up the shallow 
steps leading to the modest foyer of his 
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favorite hotel. For a moment Mr. Harlow 
hung back, through an unconquerable in- 
clination to insure rapid communication 
with the outside world in case of need; 
but his timorosity soon gave way before 
wonder. 

The clerk and the two bell-hops who hap- 
pened to be the sole occupants of the hall 
received Mr. Rordon without a vestige of 
surprise. 

“ Evening,” said Mr. Rordon. 

“ Soir, m’sieu’.” 

“A suite for this lady, if you please, 
Alphonse,” continued Mr. Rordon. “ She’s 
all right.” 

“ Mais oui, m’sieu’,” agreed the clerk, 
and swung the ledger around for Miss 
Hume’s signature. 

Mr. Rordon held out his hand. 

“Good night, Helen. You can phone for 
your maid to-night or in the morning.” 

Miss Hume gazed at him long, as if she 
strove to pierce the veil drawn over his 
innermost intentions. Then, without speak- 
ing, but with a little despairing sigh and a 
fluttering gesture of her two hands, she 
turned to follow the bell-boy entrusted with 
her guidance. 

Mr. Rordon, meeting that long look, 
hearing that faint sigh from the depths of 
a battling and valiant but troubled heart, 
admitted to himself that he felt smaller, 
slimier, and meaner than any cowering 
worm too cowardly to up and meet the 
early bird of a pale-gray dawn. 


’ 


(To be continued in the June number of MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE) 


MY TREASURE SHIP 


WHEN the day’s work is done, and the dark shadows fall 
Round the hearth in my study, on ceiling and wall, 
I draw up my armchair, forgetting life’s din, 

And dream of my ship that will some day come in. 


Sometimes it’s a galleon, majestic and tall, 
With bellying sails and bluff sailors to haul; 


Decks piled high with boxes and barrels and chests 

All packed full of treasure, the fruit of long quests. 

Again it’s a slender yacht, spotlessly white, 

With the brass of her rails gleaming polished and bright; 
Within her a cargo of wonders untold, 

Unmeasured, unheard of—the poorest is gold! 


Perhaps a felucca with quaint yellow sail 
Will prove to be mine when it comes within hail— 
But somehow I’m sure, when it sweeps into view, 
Be-it junk, sloop, or cruiser, its pilot is you! 
Harold Willard Gleason 





The Foreign-Language Press 
in the United States’ 


WHILE THEY HAVE THEIR GOOD POINTS, OUR FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, AS A WHOLE, 
ARE A FORCE THAT WORKS AGAINST NATIONAL UNITY—IN A COUNTRY WITH 
MILLIONS OF ALIEN IMMIGRANTS THE PROBLEM IS A SERIOUS ONE 


By E. H. Babbitt 


formation, there were, in the autumn 

of 1917, about two thousand foreign- 
language newspapers in the United States, 
claiming thirty million readers. Each rep- 
resented a group of people, most of whom 
are Americans in the making — not yet 
made, or they would not need foreign- 
language newspapers—but some of whom 
are not and never intend to be Americans. 

These papers may be divided roughly 
into three types: 

First, important dailies or semiweeklies, 
circulated chiefly in the large cities where 
they are published. 

Second, weeklies with a circulation of 
perhaps two thousand copies or less, gen- 
erally appearing in small places. 

Third, papers representing special inter- 
ests, such as religious, fraternal, or com- 
mercial, whose readers may be widely scat- 
tered. 

Journalism may be regarded as a busi- 
ness or as a profession. 

A grocery-store, for instance, is a busi- 
ness. The purpose of the country store is to 
provide for the various material needs of 
its vicinity. 

On the other hand, the object of a church 
is to provide certain spiritual or emotional 
pabulum which is intended to have a favor- 
able moral effect. 

The storekeeper is frankly in business for 
the money he can make, and everything in 


ite, to reliable sources of in- 


his business can be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. 

The clergyman, theoretically, is the ser- 
vant of the Lord—and of his congregation— 
and his salary is an incident. The enter- 
prise produces nothing that can be ex- 
changed for money, and is supported, in 
ordinary cases, by the contributions of those 
who believe in the worthiness of its purpose. 

These represent two extremes in the com- 
parative aspects of business and professional 
life. Of course there are moral considera- 
tions in business methods, and of course 
no profession is free from the necessity of 
providing a living for its members; but there 
is a theoretical, and in many cases a very 
real difference, on the lines suggested, be- 
tween a mere business and a profession. 

A newspaper may be run on either basis, 
or on any compromise between the extreme 
of the yellowest and most mercenary sheet 
and a publication representing some cause, 
whose financial returns are a minor consid- 
eration. 


GOOD POINTS OF OUR FOREIGN PRESS 


Now it is fair to say that the average 
of our foreign-language newspapers repre- 
sents a better professional conscience than 
the average American paper in the English 
language. Few of the former are large en- 
terprises. There is a closer personal touch 
between the editor and his readers than in 
the case of most of the English-language 
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THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


papers. Most of them have already as read- 
ers practically the whole group to whom 
they are addressed, and the publication of 
sensational news fakes would lose rather 
than gain subscriptions. Their editorials 
are well and even brilliantly written. They 
form, in many cases, the only new reading 
from week to week, even from year to year, 
that their subscribers get, and they try to 
furnish some of the matter that readers 
of English can get from the other stock of 
the news-stands; and this is done, on the 
average, better than it is by English-lan- 
guage papers of a corresponding grade. 

All these things result in giving the for- 
eign-language press a well-earned influence, 
which is not appreciated by any one who 
has not had opportunity to study the sub- 
ject. This influence is used, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, for purposes of propaganda. 

Every national, nationalistic, or racial 
group knows its own language, social cus- 
toms, religion, literature, and art better than 
any other; and individuals are easily led to 
believe that the sum total of these—which 
is what the Germans mean by kultur—sur- 
passes that of any other race or group. 
Even if they are willing to admit that some 
other kultur may show a better sum total 


than their own, yet they are sure that their 
own is very good, and are very susceptible 
to arguments that they should, so far as 
possible, preserve it for themselves and their 


children. The strongest bond or medium 
for this is the language. 

On this fact depends the living of the for- 
eign-language editor. Therefore, he is a 
natural ally of any one interested in keep- 
ing up his language and making the second 
generation in America learn to use it. 


FORCES THAT OPPOSE AMERICANIZATION 


The loudest voices to which he listens are 
those of the unnaturalized element. To 


get the attitude of this element, an Ameri-- 


can should imagine himself living in Mexico, 
say, for business or other reasons. He has 
not made up his mind that he wants to 
stay there. There are many physical, men- 
tal, moral, and social habits of the natives 
that are not his, that he does not like, and 
does not wish his children to acquire. He 
does not object to their learning the lan- 
guage, if they do not thereby neglect his 
own; but he does not wish them to become 
Mexicans in any other way. He will act, 
in short, just as Germans similarly situated 
have acted in this country. If he finally 
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makes up his mind to become a Mexican, 
he does it with somewhat of an emotional 
wrench, which he never quite outlives. 

Now this is the attitude of practically 
all adult foreigners in this country who have 
not decided to break completely with their 
old environment; and this includes some 
who have “ taken out their papers.” They 
always form a considerable and influential 
element among the readers of papers in their 
language. 

There are others besides the editor to 
whom the keeping up of a foreign language 
or kultur represents bread and butter. 
Aside from the saloon-keeper and the trades- 
man, who are surer of their customers if 
they do not learn English, there are es- 
pecially the teacher, who can impart his in- 
struction better in his native language than 
in any other, and the clergyman, who feels 
that his particular brand of religion will 
suffer, and his congregation fall off, if they 
know the vernacular better than his own 
language. Frequently one or the other of 
these two is also the editor; and if, as in 
some cases—notably some of the widely 
circulated religious papers—all three are 
combined in the same man, or are members 
of the same close organization, the influence 
is very strong. 

All these elements react upon one another 
to form a large and strong “ vicious circle ” 
in any community where a single foreign 
element is in sufficient numbers to flock by 
itself. No editor is greatly to be blamed if 
he follows the example of the American 
press in giving the people what they want. 
In many cases, however, the editors of for- 
eign-language newspapers sincerely believe 
in the attitude described above, and use 
their best efforts in its behalf. 

Since April, 1917, there have been a good 
many of them who have had, possibly for 
the first time, the idea that this does not 
make for the best Americanism, and have 
said so in their papers; but before that date 
such utterances were very rare. A flat- 
footed stand on that thesis would have had 
an effect on their subscription lists some- 
what like what might be produced if the 
Boston Transcript should come out for the 
confiscation of capital. 


AGENTS OF FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 


This propaganda in behalf of the kultur 
of the homeland is found at its strongest 
in the papers of the second class, the local 
weeklies. It is, of course, well meant, and 
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the editors and readers of the papers would 
possibly resent the use of the word “ propa- 
ganda” for it. It is simply one of the 
many manifestations of the way in which 
all of us get most of the ideas on which 
our likes and dislikes are based, and make 
ninety-nine per cent of the choices which 
result in our every-day activities. 

Teach a child to repeat “ In Adam’s fall 
we sinned all,” or “ Deutschland iiber 
Alles,” or “ Capitalism is a crime,” and 
then, as he grows older, keep all his ideas 
in line and give him the rest of the system, 
and by the time he gets old enough to know 
what these basic theses mean it will be prac- 
tically impossible to convert him to any 
other way of thinking, unless he is an un- 
usual man. 

The effect of the above-described attitude 
of the foreign-language papers is simply 
to confirm these early impressions, and to 
make the readers inaccessible to any other 
point of view. As propaganda, its nature 
is defensive. It is only to be recognized 
as active where it tries to keep the second 
generation from becoming Americanized. 
This holds true especially of the religious 
papers, practically all of which are strong 
supporters of parochial schools where in- 
struction is given in the foreign language. 

Most of the papers of the third class— 
those representing special interests—are de- 
voted to one or another line of what might 
be called, for purposes of distinction, active 
propaganda. Some of them are not indi- 
vidual enterprises, but are run on behalf of 
some organization, which stands any loss 
they might incur. This is the case with 
most of the socialist and other radical or- 
gans, also with the papers representing the 
Salvation Army and many religious bodies. 

Their influence is, for the reasons given 
above, stronger than that of similar papers 
in English, and its relative strength in- 
creases in proportion to the number of read- 
ers who are new in the country, or who for 
ther reasons chiefly depend wpon these 
papers for their reading. It is strongest in 
a group where race, language, and religious, 
social, or political creed are coextensive, and 
where, at the same time, the group is not 
related to other groups or to the American 
element. There are three considerable 
groups represented here in which this condi- 
tion prevails, each of which has an alphabet 
of its own, used practically for no other 
language. This, of .course, tends toward 
further isolation. 
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The radical propagandists are fully aware 
of this situation, and are taking the utmost 
advantage of it. 

The Germans also knew how to use the 
situation, and not only the German-lan- 
guage papers, but many of those in the lan- 
guages of the Austrian Empire, were openly 
pro-German, and other foreign-language 
newspapers were easily influenced. Many 
of them are small and poor—it has been 
estimated that the entire plant and good- 
will of all the Hungarian-language papers 
does not represent more than three hundred 
thousand dollars—and a little money, judi- 
ciously used, could produce relatively large 
results. 

The propaganda so far referred to has 
been in a sense legitimate. It represents 
nothing but what an honest man would feel 
justified in doing if he believed in the cause. 
There is, however, another kind which the 
Germans have freely used, which is quite 
in keeping with their methods in other lines. 
It consists in backing any movement tend- 
ing to injure the adversary. This was free- 
ly done, during the war, in the foreign- 
language papers of the United States. Here 
also the Germans sowed the wind of social- 
ism from which they are now reaping the 
whirlwind of Bolshevism. 


A PROBLEM TO BE DEALT WITH 


To sum up, the foreign-language papers, 
in spite of many praiseworthy exceptions, 
represent on the whole a distinct obstacle 
to the process of Americanizinz our immi- 
grants. They might be made a great help 
to this end. Some of them have seen this, 
and have made some efforts in behalf of the 
process, especially since the war began and 
brought with it new adjustments and in- 
centives, among them being that part of 
the Trading with the Enemy Act applying 
to the foreign-language newspapers. But 
any effort of this kind means conscious 
opposition, at the risk of unpopularity and 
even money loss, to the great unconscious 
current which sets in the other direction. 

The foreign-language papers have not in- 
tentionally done any wrong, but they may 
be compared to the symptoms of a disease, 
which will disappear if the disease is cured. 
Our country, at the present time, is like a 
healthy youth who has eaten too many un- 
ripe bananas. Things will right themselves 
if he will only fast for a few days—which 
correspond to years or decades in the life 
of a nation. 
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Probably, if immigration were stopped 
and the foreign-language newspapers left 
to public opinion, it would be safe to resume 
unrestricted immigration about the time 
when the last foreign-language newspaper 
suspended publication. In the mean time 
a good cathartic which would eliminate a 
few thousand Bolsheviki would probably 
help. Even some continuation of the war- 
time treatment prescribed by the doctors in 
Washington might be kept up with good 
results after the conclusion of peace. 

The system of translations and permits in 
the Trading with the Enemy Act seems a 
fair compromise between the extremists who 
would suppress the foreign-language papers 
entirely and the Jaissez-faire theorists who 
would do nothing. It has called the atten- 
tion of public opinion to the papers, and 
public opinion is going to deal with them to 
an extent which will perhaps be sufficient 
to meet the case. It has already caused the 


suspension of a large number of German- 
language periodicals. It would undoubtedly 
favor the practise initiated by the New York 
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Herald before the war, and since adopted 
by several other papers—that’ of printing a 
few columns in the language of one or other 
of the most numerous foreign elements, per- 
haps translating some of the English matter, 
giving news of special interest to those who 
read the language. 

Much may be said in favor of this prac- 
tise. It provides for those who cannot read 
English, and who want something they can 
read. It encourages them to learn English 
as soon as possible. If there is an English 
translation close at hand, it furnishes, so to 
speak, a text-book for the study. 

Supposing that there were no more immi- 
gration of people speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, those who read it would tend to 
diminish in number. Under present condi- 
tions, it is to the interest of the foreign- 
language newspaper to keep them from 
learning English as long as possible. Under 
the plan suggested, it would be for the in- 
terest of the newspaper to have them learn 
English, that the trouble of carrying for- 
eign-language columns might be eliminated. 





THE BALLADE OF DYING QUEENS AND KINGS 


THE tears of youth are even as the dew— 
Up runs the laughing sun and they are dry; 
Youth’s broken heart breaks but a month or two, 
And all the rest is a poetic sigh. 
I have watched many a young perfection die— 
Maids in their bloom, and songsters with their strings— 
But nothing half so sad beneath the sky 
As the great dying of great queens and kings. 


Throned on the mighty world they made and knew, 
Crowned still and sceptered, lordlings pass them by, 
Strutting in brief magnificence of thew, 
Scorning the wisdom of that kingly eye; 
While some queen’s waiting-maid with lips awry 
Titters about those poor old withered things— 
I have heard nothing with so sad a cry 
As the great dying of great queens and kings. 


But once I saw a glance the old queen threw 
To her old lord, so soft and sweet and sly, 


That said: “ Beloved, they seem to think it new, 

The world we have loved and fought in, you and I!” 
Thereon the old king draw her to him nigh, 

And “ April” calls her, and laughs low and sings: 
“King! More a king!” Ah, what can time defy 

As the great dying of great queens and kings? 


L’ENVOI 
Prince, knows your wisdom a more deadly lie 
Than all these late-born, new-hatched vaporings, 
Or any loss to turn the world agley 
As the great dying of great queens and kings? 
Richard 





The 1920 Presidential Contest 


WHO WILL BE THE STANDARD-BEARERS OF THE TWO GREAT PARTIES ?—MANY 
NAMES NOW UNDER DISCUSSION 


By Frank M. O’Brien 


’ % man in either of the two great 
political parties, as yet, has thrown 
off the mantle of modesty and de- 

clared himself a candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination in 1920. Naturally, 
however, with the conventions little more 
than a year away, there is much discussion, 
both public and private, as to the probable 
nominees. The purpose of this article is to 
review the list of Presidential possibilities, 
and to present them in a series of portraits, 
so that the reader may better visualize them 
when he hears their names. It does not 
assume the rdle of prophecy, nor does it 
undertake to settle any questions as to the 
relative merits of various candidates. 

On the Democratic side, Mr. Wilson 
stands out as so commanding a personality, 
so powerful a leader of his party, that he 
can have no serious opposition if he decides 
to be a candidate for a third term. No man 
in American history has ever had such un- 
challenged control over his party. What- 
ever may be thought of the quality of his 
statesmanship, no one can question that he 
has the genius of great personal appeal to 
the imagination of the people. His com- 
bination of political sagacity and daring 
originality makes him a unique figure in 
American history. 

It rests entirely with Mr. Wilson to say 
whether he will again receive the nomina- 
tion of the Democratic party in 1920. 
There is no need of discussion to buttress 
this conclusion, the no-third-term tradition 
notwithstanding. 

Should Mr. Wilson elect not to run again 
in 1920, the men most frequently men- 
tioned as possible Democratic nominees are 
William G. McAdoo; Senator Underwood, 
of Alabama; ex-Speaker Clark, of Missouri; 
William Jennings Bryan; Secretary of War 
Baker; and Governor-Cox, of Ohio. There 
may be other aspirants perhaps many 


others. The woods are usually full of men 
whose political ambitions do not fall short 
of the White House. But of these six 
outstanding figures—McAdoo, Underwood, 
Clark, Bryan, Baker, and Cox—it is any- 
body’s guess as to which one can command 
the strongest following in the convention. 


SIX DEMOCRATIC POSSIBILITIES 


Mr. McAdoo is an able citizen, and 
showed himself to be an alert, efficient 
Secretary of the Treasury. As an important 
member of the Cabinet, as head of the Rail- 
road Administration, and in some small de- 
gree as the President’s son-in-law, he was 
generally regarded as the logical nominee of 
his party if Mr. Wilson withdrew from the 
field. But since he resigned the distin- 
guished offices he held, eliminating himself 
from public life and public discussion, it is 
a question whether he has not lost much of 
his former strength and prestige. He is still 
quite young enough to have a political 
future, being only fifty-five. Before enter- 
ing public life, his career was in law and 
finance. After first hanging out his shingle 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, he came to New 
York in 1892, and formed a partnership 
with another William McAdoo, formerly 
Congressman from New Jersey and now 
chief city magistrate of New York. Besides 
his law practise, he devoted much time and 
energy to the construction of the Hudson 
River tunnel system, which has proved 
itself a valuable public improvement, even 
if not a brilliant financial success. 

Oscar W. Underwood, Senator from Ala- 
bama, is the most likely Presidential possi- 
bility from the South, and has a chance of 
being the first nominee from that section 
since the Civil War. Mr. Underwood is 
one of the best and soundest men in his 
party. Born in Kentucky fifty-seven years 
ago, and educated at the University of Vir- 
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THE 1920 PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST 


WOODROW WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, WHO WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE RENOMINATED 
BY HIS PARTY FOR A THIRD TERM UNLESS HE DECIDES NOT TO RUN 


From a photograth—Copyright, 1918, by the Sun Printing and Publishing Association 
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OSCAR UNDERWOOD, OF ALABAMA, THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, WHO 
MAY POSSIBLY BE THE FIRST PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE FROM THE SOUTH NOMINATED 
BY EITHER OF THE GREAT PARTIES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, 


ginia, he began his career as a lawyer in 
Birmingham, Alabama, was elected to Con- 
gress, and during twenty years of sterling 
service in the House he rose to be chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee and 


leader of his party. In 1912-he was one of 


Washington 


the leading candidates for the Democratic 
nomination, and next year, should Mr. Wil- 
son decide not to run, he would, no doubt, 
have a strong following in the convention. 
It will be remembered that in the Balti- 
more gathering of 1912 the first twenty- 
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WILLIAM G. McADOO, OF NEW YORK, FORMERLY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY AND DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF RAILROADS—BEFORE HIS RETIREMENT FROM OFFICE HE WAS GENERALLY REGARDED 
AS THE LOGICAL DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE IF MR. WILSON DECLINED TO RUN 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing. Washington 


seven ballots showed Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, in the lead, that he actually 
received a majority vote, and would have 
been nominated if Democratic conventions 
observed the same rules that obtain with 
the Republicans. In spite of his advancing 


age—for Mr. Clark will be past seventy 
when next year’s convention meets—it is 
not likely that his ambition for a term in 
the White House has dulled. He is still a 
vigorous, picturesque, and appealing figure. 
His long career as a member of Congress 
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CHAMP CLARK, OF MISSOURI, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IQII-I9I9Q— 
AT THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION OF IQI2 MR. CLARK LED THE VOTING 
FOR TWENTY-SEVEN BALLOTS 


From a 


and as Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives is too well known to need recalling 


here. Generally forgotten, however, is the 
fact that at twenty-three he was president 
of a college; and veiled in still deeper 
oblivion is the first syllable of his baptismal 
name of Beauchamp, long ago discarded 
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Washington 


as being of too aristocratic sound for a 
vote-getting politician. 

Like Ex-Speaker Clark, William Jen- 
nings Bryan needs no introduction to the 
reader. Three times his party’s candidate 
for the Presidency, he has shown his ability 
to survive disastrous defeats and to reap- 
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pear with a smile on his face and a formi- 
dable following behind him. Tooold? No, 


for he was a boy of thirty-six when he 
made his first campaign, and he has only 
just celebrated his fifty-ninth birthday. 
To-day he is in better position than ever 
to say to his fellow Democrats, “I told 


you so.” Prohibition? Bryan preached it, 
and it is on the books. Government con- 
trol of railroads? Bryan made an issue of 
it and was beaten, but it is here now, in 
effect. World peace? Bryan set out, while 
Secretary of State, to make treaties with 
all the leading nations—treaties by which 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, OF NEBRASKA, THE UNSUCCESSFUL DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE OF 1896, 
1g00, AND 1908, STILL IN THE RING IN SPITE OF THREE DEFEATS 
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JAMES M. COX, GOVERNOR OF OHIO, WHO MAY APPEAR IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


AS THE 


“ FAVORITE SON" OF ONE OF THE IMPORTANT AND PIVOTAL 


STATES OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


From a 


a year would have to elapse between the 
beginning of a dispute and a resort to arms. 
On these subjects he may have a good deal 
to say to the convention of 1920. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, has 
the advantage of youth, for he will not be 


forty-eight until next December. He has 
another advantage in hailing from the Mid- 
dle West, and from one of the most impor- 
tant States of the Union—Ohio. Up to 
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Washington 


three years ago he was known to the nation 
only as mayor of the enterprising city of 
Cleveland, which has been something of a 
testing-ground for novel political ideas. 
The important office that he has held dur- 
ing the war has been a most onerous and 
difficult one, and while his work has been 
praised by some, it has been bitterly criti- 
cised by others. The controversies thus 
aroused cannot yet be settled finally, and 
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meanwhile it is not easy to say whether Mr. Ohio has another Democrat whose name 
Baker has or has not made more friends has been mentioned by the political proph- 
than enemies. ets—James M. Cox, the present Governor 


NEWTON D. BAKER, OF OHIO, WHO FIRST ATTRACTED NOTICE AS MAYOR OF CLEVELAND, AND WHO 
FOR THREE YEARS HAS HELD THE DIFFICULT AND ONEROUS POSITION 
OF SECRETARY OF WAR 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, NOW KENT PROFESSOR OF LAW IN YALE UNIVERSITY — AS OUR ONLY 
SURVIVING EX-PRESIDENT HE STANDS AMONG THE LEADING FIGURES 
OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
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of the State. Born on an Ohio farm forty- 
nine years ago, Mr. Cox made his way to 
the front as a newspaperman, and in 1909 
was elected to Congress. In 1912, as a 
candidate for the Governorship of Ohio, 
with the opposition party split asunder, he 


scored a sweeping victory, running twenty 


thousand votes ahead of Wilson. Two 
years later he was defeated for reelection 
by a Republican, Frank B. Willis; but in 
1916 he turned the tables and won by the 
narrow margin of five thousand votes, much 
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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES IN EUROPE 
IT IS AN AMERICAN TRADITION TO REWARD VICTORIOUS GENERALS, AND WE 
HAVE HAD MANY SOLDIER PRESIDENTS 
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less than Wilson’s handsome plurality of 
almost ninety thousand. 


A LIST OF REPUBLICAN ASPIRANTS 


So much for the Democratic possibilities. 
Now let us turn to the Republican party; 
and here we find a much longer list of po- 
tential candidates. With Mr. Roosevelt 
alive, the situation was different, for his 
preeminence as a leader practically pre- 
cluded all thought of seeking any other 
Republican nominee; but his untimely 
death has left an open field. The follow- 
ing is at least a partial list of men whose 
names have been brought under discussion: 

Ex-President Taft. 

Eight members of the United States 
Senate—Lodge, of Massachusetts; Knox, 
of Pennsylvania; Harding, of Ohio; Borah, 
of Idaho; Cummins, of Iowa; Johnson, of 
California; Kellogg, of Minnesota; and 
Watson, of Indiana. 

One former member of the Senate—Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana. 

One former member of the United States 
Supreme Court—Ex-Justice Hughes, of 
New York. 

Two Governors of States—Lowden, of 
Illinois; and Allen, of Kansas. 


One president of a university—Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, of New York. 

Two soldiers—General John J. Pershing 
and Major-General Leonard Wood. 

The name of General Pershing has come 
forward as a Presidential possibility chiefly 
because of the nation’s grateful habit of 


rewarding its military heroes. Three pro- 
fessional soldiers — William Henry Harri- 
son, Zachary Taylor, and Ulysses S. Grant 
—have been elected President; while Wash- 
ington and Jackson, while not professional 
soldiers in the sense that those named were, 
did not suffer by having their exploits in 
the field added to their wisdom in council. 

With the exception of Andrew Johnson 
and Mr. Taft, every Republican President 
has been a soldier. Lincoln served in the 
Black Hawk War. Grant, of course, was 
our soldier of soldiers. Hayes was made a 
brigadier-general for his deeds at Cedar 
Creek. Garfield—who, like Hayes, was 
elected to Congress while in the field— 
could have commanded a division if he had 
stayed in uniform. Arthur was quarter- 
master-general in New York. Benjamin 
Harrison showed conspicuous gallantry in 
the Atlanta campaign, and was a brevet 
brigadier-general at the end of the war. 
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McKinley, enlisting as private at eighteen, 
rose to a majority at the end of the four 
bitter years. Roosevelt was a rising poli- 
tician-statesman before the war with Spain, 
yet he would not have been elected Gov- 
ernor of New York in 1898. if it had not 
been for his exploits as leader of the Rough 
Riders. 

Add to the list of soldier - Presidents 
Monroe, who was a colonel in the Revo- 
lutionary army, and Franklin Pierce, who 
led a brigade in Mexico, and you find that 
of the twenty-seven men who have been in 
the White House, fourteen previously wore 
a military uniform. What, then, of the 
Presidential prospects of John J. Pershing, 
commander of the great American army 
that won such triumphs in France? 

He has much of the glamour that sur- 
rounds a victorious general, he unquestion- 
ably possesses high ability, and physically 
he is a hard-muscled veteran of fifty-eight. 
Yet, comparing him with the soldier Presi- 
dents of the last generation, we can see 
that times have changed. Grant was the 
man on horseback, riding down the lines, 
in touch with his men, a familiar, very live 
figure to most of them. This war in which 
Pershing fought was not one of horses, 
tents, and human familiarity, but ‘a war of 
trains, swift automobiles, distant head- 
quarters, and telephones. And if what the 
returning soldiers, and particularly the na- 
tional guardsmen, say is true, General 
Pershing is not to the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces exactly what Grant was to 
the Union Army. The admiration is there, 
but not the measure of affection which the 
Northern soldiers gave to Grant. What is 
more important, while General Pershing is 
regarded by the general public as a bril- 
liant soldier, General Grant was looked 
upon not only as a military genius and a 
hero, but as the man who, after Lincoln, 
did most to save the Union. 

As between the two military men who 
have been mentioned for the Republican 
nomination, General Pershing has had the 
great opportunity in the field, and has used 
it well, but it is probable that Major- 
General Wood would have a stronger fol- 
lowing within the party. If he has seen 
less hard fighting than Pershing, he has had 
better opportunities of demonstrating his 
powers as an administrator. Indeed, he 
stands forth as one of the best all-round 
men in the field of our present survey. He 
is just four weeks younger than Pershing, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, WHO LOOMS LARGE AS A POSSIBLE MILITARY CANDIDATE WITH A 
FINE RECORD BOTH AS A SOLDIER AND AS AN ADMINISTRATOR OF PROVED ABILITY 
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PHILANDER C. KNOX, OF PENNSYLVANIA, ONE OF THE GREAT LAWYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE, A FORMER ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND SECRETARY OF STATE 
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and fit for any sort of service. He is a and the bravery he displayed in an arduous 
Harvard graduate, a man of fine culture campaign against the Apaches won him the 
and wide knowledge of the world. Trained rare honor of a Congressional medal. 

as a doctor, his keen interest in military At the outbreak of the war with Spain his 
matters led him to become an army surgeon, friendship with Theodore Roosevelt, then 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, LEADER OF THE REPUBLICAN MAJORITY IN THE SENATE, 
A MILITANT VETERAN OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AT WASHINGTON 
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Assistant Secretary of the Navy, resulted in 
the organization of the famous volunteer 
regiment of Rough Riders, of which first 
Wood and then Roosevelt were colonels. A 
year later he became a brigadier-general in 


the regular army and was appointed mili- 
tary governor of Cuba. He did admirable 
work there, and later in the Philippines. 
For several years before the war he was 
the senior officer of the army, and from 
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1910. to 1914 he served as chief of staff. 
His is a record to be proud of, even if— 
unfairly, as many people think—he was 
passed over in the selection of officers for 
active service in the great war. 

As our only surviving Ex-President, the 
name of William Howard Taft must be 
included in the list of Republican leaders, 
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and there has been talk of the possibility 
that he might again be his party’s Presi- 
dential nominee in 1920. That, however, 


was before Mr. Taft came forward as an 
active advocate of Mr. Wilson’s scheme for 
a league of nations. Once he took that posi- 
tion, it became virtually impossible to think 
of him as the Republican candidate for the 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS, OF IOWA, ANOTHER SENATORIAL VETERAN, THRICE ELECTED GOVERNOR OF 
HIS STATE, AND NOW SERVING HIS THIRD TERM IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


From a 
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WARREN G. HARDING, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO, WHO MAY BE BROUGHT FORWARD IN 
THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AS THE CANDIDATE OF HIS STATE 


From a copyrighted photograph ly Harris & Ewing, Washington 


Presidency; for, many issues as there will 
be in next year’s campaign, the outstanding 
issue will undoubtedly be the question of 
the league. 


MANY SENATORIAL POSSIBILITIES 


The discussion of Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, as a possible 


candidate rests upon-his long and brilliant 
record in the Senate, where he_has repre- 
sented Massachusetts for twenty-six years 
—besides six years’ service as a Representa- 
tive—and upon his profound knowledge of 
foreign affairs. From the point of ability, 
Senator Lodge would be an admirable can- 
didate, but here is one of several cases 
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FRANK B. KELLOGG, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA, 
REPUBLICAN WHO FIRST CAME INTO 
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A LIBERAL 
THE NATIONAL EYE 


AS AN ASSAILANT OF TRUSTS 
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where availability must be considered. 
Before the Republican national convention 
meets next summer Mr. Lodge will have 
reached the years allotted by the Psalmist 
to our span of life; and it scarcely seems 
possible that a man nearly seventy-one 
years old can enter the White House phys- 
ically equipped for the four years of tre- 
mendous work the next President will be 
called upon to perform. 


Senator Philander C. Knox, of rennsyl- 
vania, who recently delivered in the Senate 
the most complete argument that has been 
made against the Wilson covenant, ranks 
with Senator Lodge in intellectual fitness 


and in knowledge of statecraft. No mem- 
ber of the Senate surpasses him as a lawyer 
and a thinker. His record as Attorney- 
General under Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt and as President Taft’s Secretary 
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of State is assurance of his capacity. Yet 
he suffers, although in less degree, from the 
same handicap that appears to put Senator 
Lodge out of the running, for Mr. Knox 
will be sixty-seven years old at the time of 
Even if he were younger, 


the convention. 


even if he did not suffer from the habit of 
taking things easy, it might still be urged 
against his nomination that, prior to his 
entering President McKinley’s Cabinet, he 
had been known as a corporation lawyer, 
and had dwelt in the tents of the ultra- 








ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA, WHO WAS A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 1899 TO IQII, AND 
WHO IS AN ABLE LAWYER, A FINE SPEAKER, AND A STUDENT AND WRITER OF HISTORY 
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WILLIAM E. BORAH, THE ABLE AND VIGOROUS SENATOR FROM IDAHO, WHO IS PLAYING A LEADING 


PART IN THE FIGHT AGAINST MR 


WILSON’S PLAN FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


conservatives. Since Roosevelt set the pace, 
both the great political parties have been 


liberalized, and 


record 


would 


Mr. Knox’s conservative 


undoubtedly work 


to his 


disadvantage as a candidate. It is patent 
that no platform will be worth anything 
to the Republican party in the next 
Presidential election unless it is built on 
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liberal, progressive grounds. Ultraconserva- 
tism hasn’t a show, now that the Democratic 
party has staked out its position so far afield 
in ultraradicalism. The middle ground of 
liberal, sane progressivism is apparently the 
only fighting-ground for the Republican 
party in 1920: 

Albert B. Cummins is another Senator 
who falls before the inexorable hour-glass, 
for he is three months older than Senator 
Lodge. Even if he were to find the foun- 
tain of youth between now and convention 
time, there would still be a barrier between 
him and the nomination. He has been 
hunting the Presidency too long, and the 
American people are disinclined to entrust 
the business of the country to a man who 
has devoted so much of his time to the 
Great American Ambition. In point of lib- 
eral political ideas, Senator Cummins stands 
well, and the record he has made in public 
life—thrice chosen Governor of his State, 
and thrice elected to the United States 
Senate—has been one’of good and efficient 
service. 

Frank B. Kellogg, of Minnesota, is one 
of the ‘possible candidates who would not 
be remembered as a corporation attorney, al- 
though he has had railroads for clients. He 
was a successful lawyer in St. Paul when he 
first came into the national eye as special 
counsel for the government in the cases 
against the so-called paper and oil trusts. 
He acted for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. in the investigation of the Harriman 
railroads, and he appeared for the United 
States in the action to dissolve the merger 
of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railroads. Sixty-two years old, and serving 
his first term in the Senate, he is a public 
man of the modern type, liberal, broad- 
gaged, and abundantly endowed with. good- 
fellowship. 

Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, 
will have this advantage in the race, if he 
enters it—that he comes from one of the 
three most important and politically de- 
batable States in the Middle West. Like 
Governor Cox, he went into politics from 
journalism, and he is still the publisher of 
a daily newspaper at his home town of 
Marion, in central Ohio. Like Mr. Kel- 
logg, he is serving his first term in the 
United States Senate, but he is a consider- 
ably younger man, being only fifty-three. 
Against him is the fact that he has been 
closely identified with the conservative, or 
even reactionary, wing of his party. What- 
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ever his present political beliefs may be, © 
it would not be easy for him to secure the % 
confidence and support of Republicans who — 
hold more liberal views. . 
A formidable candidate from the Far ~ 
West—Hiram W. Johnson, of California— 
is the very impersonation of liberalism, and ~ 
would have a strong following among the | 
men and women who followed ‘the Roose- 
velt banner in 1912, as well as the sympathy — 
of the advanced element of the Republican | 
party. He is a native son of the Golden © 
State, having been born in San Francisco 
fifty-two years ago. He studied law there © 
in his father’s office, and first came to the 
front as a militant prosecutor of civic 


wrong-doers in the Golden Gate city. The © 


good work he did was rewarded by election 
to the Governorship, and he was serving 
his second term at Sacramento when he 
resigned to enter the United States Senate 
two years ago. It is hardly necessary to 
recall that he was a Vice-Presidential candi- 
date with Mr. Roosevelt in 1912. 

Another Western Senator who looms large ~ 
for the Republican nomination is William ~ 
E. Borah, who has represented Idaho at ~ 
Washington for the last twelve years. Mf. 
Borah’s great intellectual powers have long 
been known to those conversant with public 


affairs, but it was his recent fight against 


the Wilson plan for a league of nations that 
first revealed his full political stature to 
the country at large. 

A farmer who went to hear Daniel Web- 
ster was asked later what Webster looked 
like. 

“ Like a church,” said the farmer. 

In that way Borah is fortunate, for he 
is not only an orator in what he says and 
in his manner of saying it, but. he has a 
rugged, impressive personality. He is just 
enough of the idealized Rough Rider to 
appeal to the imagination of the public. 


Born in Illinois fifty-three years ago, he 


graduated at the University of Kansas, and 
began to practise law in one of the prairie 
towns of the latter State, from which he 
soon migrated to a more promising field in 
Boise, Idaho. A candidate from a State 
casting only four electoral votes would not 
ordinarily receive much consideration in a 
Presidential convention; but a great per- 
sonality is local to all parts of the country, 
and Borah has become a big national figure. 
Politically he has always been a liberal— 
sometimes too liberal for the conservative 
wing of his party. 
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JAMES E 
PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 
AS OF GREAT 


WATSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM INDIANA, A REPUBLICAN 
FROM A STATE ALWAYS REGARDED 
POLITICAL IMPORTANCE 


From a photograth by Paul Thompson, New York 


Senator James E. Watson, of Indiana, is 
talked of as a possible nominee, but not very 


seriously. He is a good lawyer and an 
able man, well versed in the lore of politics, 
with a long record of service as a Congress- 
man ahd a Senator, and yet still compara- 
tively young, for he is only fifty-four; but 
he has been so conspicuous a stand-patter 
that he would scarcely be likely to prove 


acceptable to the liberal elements of the 
party. 

Another name that the important and 
pivotal State of Indiana may place before 
the Republican convention is that of a man 
who has not been very much in the public 
eye of late, for the reason that for the last 
half-dozen years he has played a student’s 
part, devoting himself to the production of 
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an admirable “ Life of John Marshall.” 
This is Albert J. Beveridge, who represent- 
ed his State in the United States Senate 
from 1899 to 1911. He was the youngest 


member of the Senate when he first went 
to Washington, and he is still only fifty-six 
and in the prime of his faculties. 
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Like Borah, Beveridge’s political slant is 
strongly progressive, and he is a brilliant 
and commanding speaker. He has had long 
experience of public life, and he combines 
a student’s knowledge of history with a 
practical man’s knowledge of the world. 
He has initiative, courage, and vision, sup- 


HIRAM JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA, VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE WITH ROOSEVELT IN IQI2, GOVERNOR 
OF CALIFORNIA, AND NOW SERVING HIS FIRST TERM IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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plemented by the capacity for hard work. 
Méasured by all the tests that the conven- 
tion will apply to the various candidates, 
it is safe to say that he will give a good 
account of himself. 


TWO WESTERN GOVERNORS 


Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
will be the candidate of his State, and 
may have a strong following in the con- 
vention. He has had the experience of three 
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terms as a Representative in Congress, and 
his record as Governor has been excellent. 
Before entering public life he was a promi- 
nent lawyer in Chicago, and at one time a 
professor of law at Northwestern University. 
Whether the fact that he married into the 
George M. Pullman fortune would work 
against his nomination for the Presidency is 
an open question. Of course it should not 


do so, but that is neither here nor there; 
political requirement is not always reason- 


























HENRY J. ALLEN, GOVERNOR OF KANSAS, A REPUBLICAN JOURNALIST AND PUBLICIST OF 
GREAT ABILITY, VIGOR, AND INDEPENDENCE, WHO WOULD MAKE 
A MILITANT PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


From a photograph by Pottenger, 


Wichita, Kansas 
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FRANK O. LOWDEN, GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS AND FORMER CONGRESSMAN—GOVERNOR LOWDEN IS 
LIXELY TO BE PRESENTED IN THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AS THE CANDIDATE OF HIS STATE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


able. That he is a man of real ability on 
his own account is certain; he is of suitable 
age—fifty-eight—and he has distinct quali- 
ties of popularity. 

Another important State, a little farther 
West, that may put its chief magistrate into 
the field as a candidate for the nomination, 


is Kansas. 


Henry J. Allen is the youngest 
man in our list of Republican possibilities, 
though by no great margin, for he is just 


fifty. Although he was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, he is typically a man of the Middle 
West. By profession he is a newspaperman, 
the owner of the Wichita Beacon—the third 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES, EX-GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK AND EX-JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT, WHO, AS THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY IN IQI0, WAS DEFEATED BY A NARROW MARGIN 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


follower of his calling to appear in the pres- 
ent article. Two years ago he went to 
France in the service of the Red Cross, and 
since his return he has given forth his opin- 
ion on various questions of the war with 


characteristic outspokenness. His compel- 
ling manner as a speaker recalls that of 
McKinley, and he has much of McKinley’s 


magnetism. He is a virile and vigorous per- 
sonality, and would be a hard-fighting can- 
didate for the Presidency or. any other 
office. 

As the Republican standard-bearer in 
1916, who failed of election to the Presi- 
dency by a narrow margin, Ex-Justice 
Hughes cannot be omitted from the list of 
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possibilities for 1920. Mr. Hughes comes 
from the most- populous and important 
State of the Union, which twice made him 
its Governor, and which he carried by a 
handsome majority two years ago last No- 
vember. He is by no means too old—just 
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fifty-seven—and he possesses political ex- 
perience and proved ability. On the other 


hand, he is of a school of thought which 
tends toward individualism in politics, and 
which is not wholly in accord with the 
present keen pitch of party feeling. 


Be- 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, A REPUBLICAN OF GREAT 
ABILITY, WHO RECEIVED HIS PARTY’S ELECTORAL VOTE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT IN I9gI3 


From a copyrighted photograth by the International Film Service, New York 
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sides, his narrow defeat in 1916 was still a 
defeat, and it is useless to urge that an 
overturn of less than two thousand votes in 
California would have made him a winner. 
Mr. Bryan’s record of repeated nominations 
may be presented as a precedent in Mr. 
Hughes’s favor, but the supporters of other 
chieftains are likely to argue that it only 
shows the hopelessness of renominating a 
beaten candidate. 

For the last name on the list we turn 
away from the public forum and enter the 
precincts of the scholar’s walk—where the 
Democrats made so remarkable a discovery 
just nine years ago, when they invited 
Woodrow Wilson to enter political life. It 
is a coincidence that in 1902, the year in 
which Dr. Wilson became president of 
Princeton, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was 
chosen to the headship of Columbia—an 
institution which boasts, with just pride, 
that it is the largest university in the world. 
It would be a still more remarkable coinci- 
dence if in 1920 these two men should be 
the opposing candidates for the Presidency 
of the United States. 

The respect with which Dr. Butler’s ad- 
vice is heard in party councils compels 


mention of him as a possible nominee. If 
he had gone in for politics with the same 
vigor that has marked his academic career, 
his sheer ability would have won high 


honors. At fifty-seven—he is just nine 
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days older than Ex-Justice Hughes—he is a 
powerful figure, mentally and physically. 
He is a clear thinker, a brilliant speaker, a 
man of courage and virile decision. His 
history is largely that of an educator and a 
director of philanthropic foundations, but 
his Republicanism has been so sturdy that 
in 1913, after the death of James S. Sher- 
man, his party bestowed upon him the 
honor of its eight electoral votes for Vice- 
President. 

If Dr. Butler enters a national conven- 
tion under any disadvantage, it is that of 
having been too closely associated with the 
extreme conservatives. Perhaps the light 
of liberalism has dawned upon him, for he 
is too shrewd an observer of political move- 
ments not to realize that there can be no 
political triumph gathered from the ashes 
of the past. 

The men mentioned in this article are 
those who, a full year before the gathering 
of the conventions, seem most likely to be 
considered as possible nominees for the 
office that is the great and golden prize of 
American politics. They are presented here 
in no order of preference, and with no fore- 
cast of the result. Other candidates may 
arise, and the final choice may .well fall 
upon some “ dark horse” whose name no 
political prophet now has upon his list. 

In any case, may the best man win— 
both in the conventions and at the polls! 





IN 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Desk and pencil and scratching pen, 
Map and paper and book; 

Many a hungry soul I see, 
But many a weary look. 


Windows with curtains of dingy green 
Cracked till the light shines through; 
Yellow walls whose ugliness 
Is soiled by a spot or two. 


Sultry winds that moan without, 
Twanging a drowsy tone; 

Eager hearts that yearn for bread 
Taking instead a stone. 


Blackboards soiled with chalk and dust, 
Rattling bolt in the door; 

Glaring windows of brazen light, 
Scraping feet on the floor. 


Oh, youthful hearts, awake, awake! 
Ere the light of your vision dies 
Behold the gleam on the purple hills 
And the blue in the deeper skies! 


Robert Earl Brownlee 





An Adventure in Platonics 


BY EDITH THAIN 


Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 


wasn’t until she had telephoned that 
I rea.ized how long it had been since 
we had met. 

“IT must see you,” she said over the 
phone. “It is very important.” 

I said I would be in all the afternoon. 

And then she came; but she didn’t tell 
me about the important thing—not at first. 
It seemed difficult of approach. 

We spent a good deal of time apologizing 
and explaining why we hadn’t called upon 
each other, or even spoken over the phone. 
But in the autumn, with a good deal to do 
about the house, and both of us having 
clothes made—little evening things, blouses, 
tea-gowns, peignoirs, matinées, and such— 
we were kept pretty busy. Time had passed 
without realizing; and so on. 

But still it was unusual. 

We’d been in the same class in school—I 
was a little older, as Junie frequently re- 
minded me. We went round with the same 
crowd—the same dances, and so on—and 
to the same church; that is, when we did 
go. We’d been in the habit of seeing each 
other every day or two, when we were both 
in town; and yet here we had been back in 
town for weeks withgut meeting. 

Junie had been off with a camping-party 
in the Adirondacks, and I had gone yacht- 
ing before she returned, so of course we had 
plenty to talk about; but Junie’s heart was 
not in the gossip. Toward the end I could 
see she wasn’t paying a particle of attention 
to anything I said. After a while I stopped 
speaking—right in the middle of a word—to 
see if Junie would notice. She didn’t. 

I kept silent. 

Finally Junie burst out: 

“Oh,” she said breathlessly, “I have 
had the most wonderful experience!” 

I went on keeping still. I knew that was 
the best way—in the beginning. 


J va came to see me one day. It 


such a friendship! I never knew there was 
such a thing—such companionship—such 
communion of souls!” she went on ineffably, 
if disconnectedly. ‘Such mutual agree- 
ment; such understanding; such ‘perfect 
affinity!” she continued to rhapsodize. 

“There, that ‘ll do,” I said soothingly. 
“* Don’t tell me any more. I know all about 
it now.” 

She looked at me with a start. In her 
ecstasy she’d forgotten all about me—for- 
gotten that I was there. After a minute to 
get her breath she came down to earth. 

“What can you mean?” she cried. 

“ Junie,” I said with decision, “ you’re 
having a love-affair with a married man!” 

Junie looked frightened. 

“How did you know?” she asked, com- 
pletely off her guard. 

“I’ve heard such talk so many times,” 
I said wearily. ‘They all say the same 
thing. There’s a sort of vocabulary. Some 
day I’m going to compile a phrase-book.” 

“You seem to know an awful lot about 
it!” 

“I do. I can tell you a whole lot more.” 

“Well?” said Junie inquiringly. 

“ Of course it’s purely platonic.” 

“* And never could be anything else!” 

“Have you ever read any Plato?” I 
asked. 

“IT haven’t, and you needn’t pretend you 
have.” 

I thought it best to waive that point. 

“ He agonizes because he didn’t meet you 
sooner—before it was too late,” I suggested. 

“ Yes,” Junie admitted. 

“ And he tells you that he and his wife 
live like brother and sister.” 

Junie closed her eyes with a swift intake 
of breath. 

“ Or else like cat and dog.” 

Junie maintained an attentive silence. 

“In either case, she doesn’t understand 


“Such a privilege—to be admitted to him.” 
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“ No,” acquiesced Junie with soft enthu- 
siasm. “ Not as I do!” 

“ And you go out to luncheon with him. 
He telephones and you go.” 

“ Yes, I do,” confirmed Junie defiantly. 
“There’s no harm in that.” 

“You meet him at an entrance to the 
subway or the side door of a hotel, and 
you taxi up the road somewhere.” 

“ You've got it all pat, haven’t you?” 

“Some quiet place where you're not 
likely to meet any one you know—” 

“Well, you know how people talk. 
There’s no use starting anything.” 

“And then, at luncheon, you have a 
cocktail—only one, of course. And cham- 
pagne—just a half-bottle. And then after- 
ward a liqueur.” 

“It’s wonderful how you know!” said 
Junie. 

“ And then he smokes; a cigar, perhaps.” 

“You wouldn’t deny the poor darling 
that comfort, I hope?” 

“ And you have a cigarette.” 

“ No!” denied Junie. “ Never!” 

“ Of course not; how could I make such 
a mistake? Of course you don’t smoke. 
You don’t eat onions, either; and you have 
to be careful of the salad. There might 
even be a bit of garlic—” 

“Don’t be coarse,” rebuked Junie; but 
she smiled reminiscently. 

“ But he eats ’em, if he wants ’em.” 

“No, not unless I do.” 

“ As for smoking, of course he smokes 
without question.” 

“That's different,” argued Junie. “I 
like tobacco-smoke. I don’t smoke myself 
merely because it’s unfeminine. He can’t 
bear to think of me lowering myself from 
the high spiritual plane—” 

“| wonder if his wife smokes,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“I believe not,” Junie returned coldly. 

“ What are you going to do about it?” I 
demanded. 

“Do about it! 
nothing to do.” 

“ Except to go out to luncheon and taxi- 
riding—and so on.” 

“ He drives his own car.” 

“‘ Suppose his wife finds out?’ I queried. 

“Oh, she wouldn’t care; and, besides, 
we're awfully careful.” 

“ But if she did, she might be annoyed— 
entirely in a sisterly way, of. course.” 

“If she dies, we'll get married,” Junie 
disclosed. 





Why, nothing; there’s 
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“ The wife is not always obliging enough 
to die,” I suggested caustically. 

“ As a matter of fact, she isn’t so awfuliy 
well,” Junie commented. 

“Suppose you, or the man, should die 
first?” 

“I think you’re a scold!” Junie burst 
out. “I expected a little sympathy from 
you!” 

“ Well, you poor child, you’re in all sorts 
of trouble. I’m sorry for you. But how is 
it all coming out?” 

“T don’t dare to think!” There was a 
half sob in Junie’s voice. 

“ You’d better think; and make up your 
mind.” 

“I do make up my mind!” cried Junie. 
“Every time I see him I say I won’t see 
him again, but every time he asks me, I go. 
I can’t help it. I make excuses to other 
people; I put off other engagements; I 
drop everything to go.” 

“ That isn’t right. That alone will get 
you into trouble.” But she was paying 
very little attention to me. “ Who’s the 
man?” I demanded. 

She balked at that. 
tell me—not yet. 

““ Well, never mind,” I said loftily. “I 
don’t care to know.” 

“It’s Jack Marshall,” she unwillingly 
admitted. 

“Jack Marshall!” I exclaimed. “ Jack 
Marshall?” 

“ John Stone Marshall.” 

“ But he’s old! He must be forty.” 

“Oh, no; not more than thirty-five.” 

“He was thirty-eight to my certain 
knowledge two years ago,” I insisted; and 
then I stopped. 

“ Well, I like a real man, with knowledge 
of life,” said Junie. “ I’m sick of boys.” 

“John Stone Marshall has knowledge of 
life, all right,” I agreed. 

“ You talk as if you knew it all yourself. 
After all, you’re only six weeks older than 
I am.” 

I smiled. That was not the way she 
generally put it. 

“But Mrs. Marshall—how about her?” 

“Oh!” Junie was appalled at the thought. 
“ I think I’d die if she found out!” 

“ Of course, if she’s only a sister—” I 
insinuated sarcastically. 

““She’s a cat, too!” 

“‘T wouldn’t like it myself if I were mar- 
ried and a girl half my age came along and 
tried to snatch my husband,” I remarked. 


She didn’t want to 
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“ Snatch nothing!” Junie grew indignant. 
“Tt was absolutely unexpected. We never 
thought of such a thing.” 

“You didn’t, you mean.” 

“ Neither of us. It came suddenly—like 
lightning out of a clear sky—to both of us. 
We suddenly—in a moment—recognized 
that we are soul-mates.” 


‘SUCH MUTUAL AGREEMENT; SUCH UNDERSTANDING ; 


She had relapsed into the ineffable man- 
ner and the vocabulary. 

“ How did the thing begin?” I asked. 

“It was to be,” Junie said grandly. 

And then she told me. 


II 


“We went up to the woods,” Junie be- 
gan hesitatingly. “‘ You know the place.” 


ADVENTURE IN 


PLATONICS 641 
“You and John Stone Marshall?” 
“ No, goose!” Junie frowned. “ Jack and 
his wife and several others as well as me.”’ 
“Oh! You mean Hilda Jones and her 
mother, and Neddy Taylor, and all that 
crowd. How did the Marshalls ever get in 
with them?” 
“Mrs. Marshall chaperoned us.” 





SUCH PERFECT AFFINITY!” 


“T thought that was Mrs. Jones’s regular 
job.” 

“Mrs. Jones backed out at the last mo- 
ment. It was Hilda that asked Jack’s wife.” 

I puzzled over this. 

“ But why Mrs. Marshall?” I queried. 
‘“‘ How did Hilda come to think of her?” 

Junie studied the tips of her patent- 
leather pumps. 
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“ [—I suggested it,” she admitted. 
“Oh! But I didn’t know you knew her.” 
“‘ |—I didn’t till we went to the lake.” 

“ Then how— Why—” 

I should have been able to see what she 
was driving at, but for the moment I didn’t. 

“ Well, you see,” said Junie slowly and 
hesitatingly, ““ Jack and I had been seeing 
a good deal of each other—” 

“ And wanted to see more—I get you!” 

“She refused at first,” Junie continued. 
“ She thought it would be too far for Jack,” 
dimpling at the thought. “But Hilda 
coaxed her.” 

“| should think it was a good deal for 
Mrs. Marshall to undertake in her state of 
health.” 

“ That’s all nonsense about her health,” 
said Junie sharply. “ She’s only neurotic 
or neurasthenic or something.” 

“Perhaps she thought the wonderful 
air—”’ 

“ Oh, that air!” interrupted Junie ecstati- 
cally. “It’s an elixir; a divine draft. It 
makes one feel like a god!” 

“And behave accordingly, I dare say.” 

“What sort of woman do you consider 
Mrs. Marshall?” demanded Junie, pursuing 
her own line of thought. “ You know her, 
don’t you?” 

“ The best ever,” I stated emphatically. 

“ Of course you’d say so ”—jealously. 

“Why ask me? You lived in the same 
house with her for weeks.” 

““ She isn’t easy to know. She holds her- 
self aloof—even from her husband. Doesn’t 
even fry to understand him.” 

“ But you do?” 

“Tt’s a gift,” explained Junie compla- 
cently. “‘ That’s what drew us together in 
the first place. Jack says he realized the 
first moment he laid eyes on me that we 
were—” She blushed. 

‘“ Kindred spirits?” I suggested flippantly. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Junie. “‘ For any one 
who can take a rare and exquisite human 
experience and—”’ 

“ Rub the bloom off it?” 

“ Reduce it to its lowest terms,” she 
finished witheringly, “commend me to 
you!” 

But Junie had her practical moments. 

‘““ The Marshalls live in the suburbs, don’t 
they?” she queried. 

“ Near Tuxedo,” I replied, “in an En- 
glish half-timbered house with grounds 
around it.” 

“A big house?” 
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“Not very; but the grounds are quite 
large.” 

“ H-m!” said Junie with decision. “‘ That 
would never do for me.” 

According to Junie, that golden summer 
had sped on wings. There had been one or 
two bitter drops in her flagon of joy, how- 
ever. The attitude of Mrs. Marshall was 
one; and the attitude of Bridget, a servant 
who had been sent along by Junie’s mother 
to take care of her, was another. John 
Stone Marshall—or “ Jack,” as Junie pre- 
ferred to call him—had, of course, been on 
hand as often as he could get away from 
business. 

“T thought you were to be gone at least 
a week,” Junie had told him, when she 
found him unexpectedly at the camp one 
evening after a day’s fishing with Neddy 
Taylor. 

“You know what brought me back,” 
Marshall had informed her in a voice 
charged with feeling. “I wasn’t going to 
leave you to run wild with all these young 
lads about. What chance has an old fellow 
like me—twice their age?” 

And then, as Junie said, the man was 
shaken with emotion. After a while he 
conquered his shakings, and said: 

“Come, now—give an account of your- 
self! Tell me every single thing that has 
happened since I’ve been away — what 
you’ve been doing; what you’ve been say- 
ing; what you’ve been thinking. I want 
the history of every minute!” 

Such exquisite interest, it seemed, had 
made a hit with Junie. 

From the first Marshal] had elected to 
bunk with the boys. It was better, he said, 
for Mrs. Marshall. She went to bed much 
earlier than any one else, and if she were 
to derive full benefit from her stay in the 
forest her rest must not be disturbed. He 
had urged her to sleep outdoors, and she 
had said that she might, later on, when she 
was stronger. 

Sometimes it had suited him to belittle 
her illness. 

“‘ She’s just as well as anybody,” he had 
said laughingly, “only the things we do 
don’t amuse her. She’d rather spend the 
afternoon’ in the hammock with a novel 
than in’ a boat on the lake with us”; and 
he had pretended to be jealous of the boys, 
who liked sometimes to sit and talk to 
Mrs. Marshall. 

But it was more than the afternoons that 
Junie and Marshall spent on the lake. 
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“THEY'D ALL BEEN TO BED. THEY HAD GOWNS AND COATS OVER THEIR NIGHTCLOTHES. 
THEY MADE A LOT OF NASTY REMARKS” 


Mornings, afternoons, and evenings they 
were there, not to mention nights. 

Mrs. Marshall had not approved of all 
these doings; but she was ill, and was not 
able to cope with that crowd. She couldn’t 
handle them at all; probably couldn’t have 
done so even had she been well. Afterall, 
1 chaperon is chiefly for show. Short of 
elegraphing to parents and demanding that 
he party should all be called home, there 
wasn’t much that Mrs. Marshall could do. 


Bridget, Junie’s servant, threatened to 
tell Junie’s mother how her daughter was 
behaving, but with kisses and coaxing this 
was prevented. 

And then, late one night, Mrs. Marshall 
was taken ill. 

“It didn’t seem very late,” Junie told 
me. “ There was a wonderful moon, and 
the air was mild and soft. We'd all started 
out on the lake together.” 

“Two and two. I suppose?” 
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“ Of course. After a while, somehow we 
got separated.” 

“ Also of course!” 

“ We lost all count of time,” said Junie 
impatiently. “ And then we heard a blast 


Ye 
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one wanted to or not. It seemed to draw 
one’s heart right out of one’s body. Finally 
we reached the camp landing, where old 
Bridget was waiting for us with that awful 
horn still in her hand. When we got out 


NOBODY COULD OUST HIM WHILE HE BEHAVED HIMSELF, AND IT IS NO CRIME TO SIT 
WITH A GIRL BEHIND A PALM-TREE 


from the cow’s horn that was used to call 
us in. In the middle of the night, or rather 
toward morning, it sounded like something 
savage. Jack took up his oars, and rowed 
and rowed. We were a good way down the 
lake; we had not realized how far. It was 
a long pull. And all the time the horn kept 
calling and calling. There was something 
insistent about it. One had to go, whether 


of the boat, we saw that all the others were 
there, too. Every one else had come in be- 
fore us.” 

“ Two by two?” I queried. 

‘“ They’d all been to bed,” said Junie. 
“They had gowns and coats over their 
nightclothes. They made a lot of nasty 
remarks—about Jack having a new wrist- 
watch by which he should have known it 
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was four o’clock in the morning, and so on 
—especially that catty Hilda Jones!” 

Bridget, it seemed, had sternly informed 
Marshall that his wife was dying. Although 
Junie admitted that the man’s countenance 
merely indicated anger, she apparently did 
not see anything repulsive in her lover’s 
state of mind. A doctor who had been sent 
for arrived presently, and by morning the 
patient was announced to be out of danger. 

“T don’t believe there was a thing the 
matter with her,” Marshall had told Junie 
next morning. “ Nothing more than usual, 
at any rate.” 

The doctor had disagreed with him, how- 
ever. He had called another physician. 
The patient was ordered removed to her 
home, and the party broke up. 


Ill 


From that time on the case of Junie and 
her Jack came under my personal obser- 
vation. 

Marshall began coming to dances—which 
caused some comment. He had never been 
in our crowd at all, and was not invited, but 
he was always able to persuade one of the 
invited men to bring him. At first, people 
were glad enough to have him. An extra 
man is always useful — especially if he 
dances. Later, when they found he wouldn’t 
dance but spent the entire evening sitting 
around in corners behind palms with Junie, 
they were not so glad. 

He used to explain that Mrs. Marshall 
was too ill to go out—apparently she was 
not too ill to be left alone, however—and 
that she never cared for dancing. 

After a while people didn’t make him 
very welcome—that is, in private houses. 

New York society is more respectable 
than you may think, if you depend entirely 
on what you read, and do not know any- 
thing about it yourself. 

With subscription dances it was easier. 
Marshall had no trouble after he once got 
into those. Nobody could oust him while 
he behaved himself, and it is no crime to 
sit with a girl behind a palm-tree. 

One night, at a dance, he said something 
to Junie that she did not like. She objected. 
He kissed her hands and said: 

“IT can say anything to you I like.” 

I asked Junie what it was she had ob- 
jected to; but she would not tell me. 

I believe there were other incidents that 
she would not tell me about, too. I know 
that once she slipped away from a dance 
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with Marshall and was gone two hours. 
She claimed that they were merely sitting 
in a taxicab in front of the hotel where the 
dance was held, but nevertheless the inci- 
dent did nothing to quiet gossipy tongues. 
I really began to fear for the girl. 

Mrs. Marshall’s health improved after 
she went home. She began to go about 
again, and used to come into town occasion- 
ally to the opera. She was crazy about the 
opera. People would meet her there and ask 
her to dinner. She was a pretty woman, and 
much liked. ‘Sometimes she’d accept the 
invitations; and that was the way, I sup- 
pose, she got wind of what was going on. 
For she did get hold of it somehow. 

I didn’t think it strange that she should 
hear of it, considering the amount of talk 
there was by now, but Junie always insisted 
that Hilda Jones told her. 

“It’s the sort of thing she would do, you 
know,” she said. . “‘ Hilda would argue that 
it was her duty.” 

Anyway, Mrs. Marshall got hold of it, 
and she asked Junie to come and see her. 
She’d been taken sick again. 

Junie was afraid. She was afraid to go 
and afraid to refuse. She asked me to go 
with her, but I wouldn’t. 

“ That’s a bit thick, you know,” I ob- 
jected. “ I have troubles of my own.” 

“ No one would ever guess it,” she said 
with what she meant for irony—or is it 
satire?“ with your activity in settling the 
affairs of the universe! But perhaps that’s 
why.” 

Junie couldn’t find any one to go with 
her. I think Hilda Jones would have gone, 
but Junie was more afraid of Hilda than 
of going alone. 

She had a lot of trouble deciding whether 
to go by train or by motor-car. It took 
a long time to settle that knotty point; but 
finally she went. 

She generally came to see me when any- 
thing particular happened, but this time 
she didn’t come; so a few days later I went 
to see her. 

She didn’t tell me much—not then, nor at 
any other time. She didn’t seem to want 
to talk about that interview. 

It must have been about that time that 
Junie’s mother heard something. Perhaps 
she only guessed, or perhaps she got some- 
thing out of Bridget and put two and two 
together. Anyway, there was a fuss. 

Junie didn’t tell me much about that, 
either. She only liked to talk about the 
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romantic part, or what seemed to her ro- 
mantic. And she didn’t have very much 
to say about that now—the romance, I 
mean. Her mother had grown more par- 
ticular about her going out — where she 
went, and who she went with, and how long 
she was gone. That irked Junie’s proud 
spirit. 

“I’m nearly twenty-four,” she railed. 
“You'd think I was a child, the way they 
watch me!” 

She got wilder about Marshall than ever. 
She said she “ suffered ” when she couldn’t 
see him. 

And then Mrs. Marshall was obliging 
enough to die—just at the psychological 
moment. 

IV 


MARSHALL went to see Junie’s father— 
“‘ Before his wife was cold,” Junie’s servant, 
Bridget, said; but, really, it was about six 
weeks afterward. 

He wasn’t well received. Mr. Ransom 
wouldn’t listen to his proposal at first. But 
they had trouble with Junie. She got pale 
and thin and wouldn’t eat. Wouldn’t go 
anywhere; wasn’t even interested in new 
clothes. 

Finally her father and mother gave in. 

Marshall and Junie wouldn’t wait until 
the year was out. Junie said dramatically 
that they had waited long enough, and she 
wouldn’t cheat Marshall of a single minute 
of his happiness; and so they were married. 

“ Serves ’em right!” said Neddy Taylor; 
but old Bridget—who didn’t really know 
Junie, though she had taken care of her 
all her life and was sharp enough about 
some things—old Bridget wept. 

Junie’s mother tried to make the best of 
it. She told everybody that Marshall was 
so domestic, and Mrs. Marshall wouldn’t 
have children; that Mrs. Marshall had sent 
for Junie and asked her as a personal favor, 
to marry Marshall after she died—though 
Junie never told me this—and so on. 

But Junie’s father swore every time Mar- 
shall’s name was mentioned, and often when 
it wasn’t. That marrying in less than a 
year was pretty hard to swallow. 

Hilda Jones did a lot of talking, too. 

I was asked to be bridesmaid, but mother 
had always been fond of Ginevra Marshall. 
She made some excuse, and I went away for 
a visit. So Junie had to have Hilda. 

Junie had a big wedding—insisted on it. 
“T’m not doing anything I’m ashamed 
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of,” she said. “I’m not ashamed of my 
love for him. Why should I act as if I 
was?” 

But the church wasn’t full. It seemed 
that there were a good many people who 
had been fond of Mrs. Marshall. 

And there weren’t many presents. But, 
of course, lots of people are glad of an 
excuse to send no present. 

Marshall took Junie to live i the suburbs 
—in the Elizabethan half-timbered house 
with grounds around it. 

Junie rebelled at that; but Marshall in- 
sisted. He said the air was purer, and there 
was no noise; that he owned the house and 
it was no time to sell country property; 
that living out of town was cheaper, too. 

Junie wasn’t looking for a cheap place 
to live—but she had to give in. 

Marshall developed a very dictatorial 
manner. He had always been bossy, domi- 
neering—but it was even more marked with 
Junie than with his first wife. 

I didn’t blame Junie for objecting to the 
house. In her place I would have been 
afraid of ghosts. 

Vv 

Junre has a baby every year. She has 
grown stout, and has lost her figure. 

She complained bitterly to me after her 
third was born, saying that she did not have 
sufficient hired help to take care of them 
properly. 

Marshall grumbles about the expense, 
and the noise that the children make, and 
talks as if it is all her fault. He has gone 
into politics. That and business keep him 
away from home most of the time. Often 
he stays in town for dinner, and frequently 
he misses the last train. Occasionally he 
has to go off on long trips. 

Hilda Jones came in to see me the other 
day. 

“* John Marshall is beginning to take no- 
tice again,” she announced. “I met him at 
the Leylands’ dinner last night—alone, of 
course. After paying me a few compli- 
ments, he complained of Junie. 

“** She has just let herself go,’ he said. 
‘You would never know her for the girl I 
married; but then she never understood me. 
Now you—’ He gave me a melting glance 
out of those dark eyes of his; and then he 
invited me to luncheon.” 

“ Shall you go?” I asked. 

“ Why: not?” demanded Hilda. 

I didn’t argue it with her. 
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verified and even surpassed the con- 

fident expectations of its proponents, 
is to-day the firm base from which the re- 
adjustment of after-war enterprises must 
start, just as it was the sure foundation 
against which the financial storms raged in 
vain during the entire period of the great 
war. 

Let us for a moment contemplate the 
change it effected. For fifty years we had 
clung to the most unscientific banking and 
currency system in the world. Repeatedly, 
during the half-century of its existence, its 
glaring defects found expression in financial 
eruptions which shook the country from end 
to end. Five times within the thirty years 
preceding the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act financial catastrophe came upon 
us in the very midst of apparent prosperity 
and contentment. These disasters were due 
to two fundamental defects of the old sys- 
tem: one an inelastic, bond-secured currency 
and the other an utterly fictitious reserve, 
the two being joined together like Siamese 
Twins of disorder. 

This close union of two primary evils 
baffled all attempts to reform a desperately 
bad scheme. Various efforts were made to 
recast our rigid bond-secured currency, the 
reform of which was something that every- 
body desired; but no Congress had ever 
seemed inclined to tackle its twin evil, the 
fictitious national - bank reserve system. 
That is precisely what the Sixty-Third Con- 
gress did, however, and by doing so it gave 
to the country a banking and currency sys- 
tem which has splendidly withstood the 
shock of war, and which will now endure the 
phenomenal test imposed upon it by the new 
and stupendous problems of peace. 


‘ka Federal Reserve system, having 


The old system was a rank panic-breeder. 
In periods of greatest business activity the 
country was made to suffer desperately for 
lack of adequate credit facilities. When 
the prospect was brightest, when men of 
vision and ambition and energy were press- 
ing forward in pursuit of prosperity and the 
hum of industry was heard throughout the 
land, the currency and reserve links in the 
chain would suddenly snap, tearing to 
shreds the whole business fabric and carry- 
ing dismay to every community on the con- 
tinent. 

Country banks, responding to the com- 
mercial and industrial demands upon them, 
would seek to draw in their reserve bal- 
ances from the congested centers. The big 
banks of these centers would, in turn, call 
their loans on stocks. Interest rates would 
quickly jump higher and higher, until 
panic ensued. Banks throughout the coun- 
try would stop payments across the counter, 
and consternation would reign where con- 
fidence and contentment had so recently 
prevailed. These losses affected not alone 
the financial institutions immediately in- 
volved, but the merchants whose credits 
were suspended; the manufacturers whose 
shops were closed; the railroads whose cars 
were made idle; the farmers whose crops 
rotted in the fields; the laborer who was 
deprived of his wage. 


BENEFITS OF THE RESERVE ACT 


The Federal Reserve Act corrected this 
vicious reserve system by establishing re- 
gional reserve banks and making them, in- 
stead of private banks in the money centers, 
the custodians of the reserve funds of the 
United States; by making these regional 
banks, instead of private correspondent 
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banks, the great rediscount agencies of the 
country; by requiring these regional banks 
to minister to the nation’s commerce and 
industry rather than to the schemes of 
speculative adventure. 

Under the old régime we had been taught 
to believe that the rest of the country was 
dependent on the money centers. Under 
the new dispensation the fact was quickly 
revealed that the money centers are de- 
pendent on the rest of the country. Under 
the old system the country banks were sub- 
servient to the money centers, for only there 
could they resort for rediscount favors. 
Under the new system it is no longer a 
question of favor; it is purely a question 
of business. 

Under the old system it was sometimes 
a question of ability to serve, and at other 
times of willingness. The new system sup- 
plies both the ability and the incentive to 
do business. 

The whole startling contrast between the 
old system and the new may be summed 
up in the single statement that in 1907, 
under the old system, the failure of two 
banks in New York precipitated the great- 
est financial panic that ever afflicted the 
nation, whereas under the new system the 
greatest war of recorded history failed to 
create a ripple of alarm in the banking com- 
munity of the United States. In the panic 
of 1907 New York could not let a country 
bank have fifty thousand dollars in cur- 
rency to meet the ordinary requirements of 
trade. In 1915 New York loaned two 
European nations five hundred million dol- 
lars for the prosecution of war! 


OUR VAST GROWTH IN BANKING POWER 


Before the advent of the Federal Reserve 
banks the financial system of the country, in 
times of exigency, could not minister to ordi- 
nary domestic needs. To-day, besides tak- 
ing care of these, the United States has 
bought back from foreign nations more than 
three billion dollars’ worth of American 
securities, has loaned foreign nations eleven 
billion dollars for purposes of war, and has 
floated on government account eighteen bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds and 
War Savings certificates, not to mention 
the billions of dollars of Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness issued in anticipation 
of the Liberty Loans. 

Aside from the tremendous volume of 
discounts by member banks of the system 
and by banks that are not members, the 
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twelve Federal Reserve banks alone have 
engaged in commercial rediscount opera- 
tions approximating $1,500,000,000, and 
have made open-market purchases amount- 
ing to $1,818,000,000. 

The regional banks hold a gold reserve of 
$2,100,000,000—an increase over last year 
of $402,000,000; and, notwithstanding the 
ample provision made for the tremendous 
military and commercial needs of the coun- 
try, the system maintains to-day a gold re- 
serve of 64 per cent behind its notes and 
of 54.7 per cent behind its combined note 
and credit issues. 

Keeping pace with this great regional 
reserve bank system, the national and State 
banking systems of the United States have 
made amazingly rapid strides during the 
same war period. For instance, the bank- 
ing power of the United States in June, 
1918, as represented by capital, surplus, 
and other profits, circulation, and deposits 
in all national banks and reporting State 
banks and trust companies—together with 
the estimated amount of funds of this kind 
in non-reporting banks— as well as -the 
paid-in capital, government and reserve 
deposits, and Federal Reserve notes in cir- 
culation, as shown by the statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for June 28, 1918, 
was $39,082,800,000. 

In the last five years the growth in the 
assets of the national banks has been greater 
than the increase in the preceding twenty- 
five years, while their resources at this time 
exceed the aggregate resources of the na- 
tional banks of issue of England, Canada, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, all com- 
bined, as shown by their latest available 
reports. 


THE DUTIES THAT COME WITH PEACE 


Has a financial record like that through 
nearly five years of war no promise for us 
in time of peace? Should it not banish 
fear, stir the spirit of business adventure, 
and carry us confidently and swiftly along 
toward the goal of national supremacy in 
the wide field of industrial and commercial 
endeavor? 

In the contemplation of achievements 
such as I have recited we should, it seems 
to me, put an end to hesitation and sus- 
pense and give free play to our business 
faculties. A world is to be rebuilt. Should 
we timidly pause and debate as to who 
should rebuild it? Not for a single hour! 





THE FINANCIAL TASKS AND DUTIES OF TO-DAY 


The enterprise should be started right away 
by the roaring of furnaces, the whirring of 
looms, and the din of a thousand essential 
industries. It should spread, in healthy 
progression, to the uttermost parts of the 
land. 

The American people should supplement 
the patriotism of war by the patriotism of 
peace; and just as American soldiers on the 
fields of battle made notable conquests for 
liberty, so American business men in a dif- 
ferent way, and through different instru- 
mentalities, should now give expression to 
their patriotism by promptly and cheerfully 
meeting the obligations of citizenship. Thus 
we may win triumphs of peace easily com- 
parable, in their ultimate consequences, to 
the greatest victories of war. 

The foremost civic obligation of which I 
can think is the duty of every American 
citizen, of humble station or high, to guard 
jealously the honor of the nation; to regard 
its commitments as his own, and willingly 
to pledge his labor and his substance to a 
complete payment of the debt. The guns 
have ceased to fire? Yes; yet, but for the 
commitments of the government at Wash- 
ington, their dreadful crash might to-day 
be disturbing the peace of the world and 
wringing the hearts of a million American 
mothers with poignant grief. The guns 
have ceased to fire? Yes; but should we re- 
quite this grace of God by haggling over 
the debt incurred to silence the artillery’s 
frightful roar? 


AMERICANS, SUPPORT YOUR COUNTRY! 


The war is over, in a sense. A reaction- 
ary spirit is abroad. The verve of mortal 
combat is abated. Men think they may 
give their patriotism a rest. But I decline 
to believe that the American people are 
indifferent to the honorable commitments 
of their government, or would diminish the 
splendor of the nation’s achievements in war 
by an exhibition of avarice in time of peace. 
Four Liberty Loans have “ gone over the 
top,” and nothing and nobody can shake 
my faith in the country’s purpose to put 
the capstone to the splendid structure of 
national credit by making the Victory Loan 
an abundant success. 

When I am told of the difficulties that 
will beset the Victory Loan, I refuse to 
lose faith in the enduring patriotism of the 
American people. I decline to believe that 
the fathers and mothers who gave four mil- 
lion sons to die, if need be, that liberty 
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might survive, will now haggle over the ma- 
terial cost of saving the very soul of civiliza- 
tion from the perdition of Prussian tyranny. 

I am told in a rather disconcerting way, 
by men of steady judgment and tested 
patriotism, that we must approach the prob- 
lem of future loans in a distinctly cold- 
blooded mood. Things, they argue, have 
assumed a different phase; our attitude of 
mind and heart is altered; we must consider 
the matter strictly from an investment point 
of view, and put the loan on a commercial 
basis. Some men tell me that it will be im- 
possible again to appeal to the patriotism 
of the American people. 

Frankly I say that I should despair of 
my country if these things were true. I 
should doubt our ability to cope with the 
problems of peace if we so quickly forget 
the obligations of war. 

There are those who speak of the “ sacri- 
fices ” the American people have made, and 
hint that we have done enough. What is 
meant by the sacrifices of war for America? 
Where are our devastated fields and ruined 
cities? Where our cathedrals destroyed and 
our homes profaned? Where our flooded 
mines and pillaged factories? Where on this 
wide continent does hunger stalk abroad or 
pestilential disease claim its thousands of 
victims? 

Is it, then, a serious sacrifice to invest 
one’s money in the interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of one’s government in order to make 
everlastingly secure the nation’s freedom as 
well as the nation’s property? Is it a grave 
sacrifice to devote one’s labor to such a 
cause, and in the process to acquire the 
habit of thrift and saving, so sadly lacking 
as a characteristic of the American people? 

Our Allies fought for us nearly three 
years before we began to fight beside them. 
For nearly that period of time the United 
States profited tremendously, in a commer- 
cial and industrial sense, by the European 
war. Immense fortunes were made; pros- 
perity pervaded our land. Our domestic 
trade was almost past computation; our 
foreign trade in many lines was phenomenal. 
For the fiscal years 1915-1918 it reached 
the immense proportions of $19,320,406,- 
260 of exports against $9,477,467,838 of 
imports from abroad, showing a balance of 
$09,842,938,422 in our favor. We received 
more than a billion dollars in gold from 
debtor nations. 

France and Britain lost millions of men 
killed and had millions of others wounded. 
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Less than sixty thousand American heroes 
sleep beneath the sod of France. These 
men made the supreme sacrifice. Should 
we dishonor their memories or diminish the 
glory of their gallant service by pausing in 
the cheerful performance of an imperative 
duty? 


A VOICE FROM THE BATTLE-FIELD 


When men undertake to compute the 
sacrifices of a war for freedom in terms 
of commerce, I would like them to get a 
vision of some things that I saw not long 
ago on the far-flung battle-fronts in France 
and Belgium. I would like to take them to 
the battle-field of Ypres, which will live 
in song and story throughout all time as 
one of the most memorable of which history 
will ever give account. There they might 
perceive the real meaning of sacrifice. There 
they could see what human heroism endured 
for the liberty of the race here and the 
wide world over. 

One day, riding through that devastated 
region, we came upon a weary sailor, one of 
the crew of the French mine-sweeper Vi- 
dette, who, after years of perilous service, 
had been given sixteen days’ leave to find 
the remnants of his home. He asked if we 


would give him a lift. Of course we would. 
Taking him in the machine, we carried him 
three miles along the road to where he 
formerly lived, in the little French town of 


Bailleul. As we drove to what was once 
a happy and thrifty community, and came 
to the intersection of two streets, the boy 
alighted and said: 

“ Here is where I lived.” He looked 
upon the scene of utter desolation with a 
sad, pathetic face. ‘ My home is gone,” 
he said quietly, turning to us; and then, 
with eyes aflame, he added: “ But France 
is free!” 

He was only a sailor lad, who had been 
a blacksmith. before the war; but the senti 
ment to which he gave utterance made me 
think that in his person there was knight- 
hood in flower. ‘“ My home is gone, but 
France is free!”’ That was his sacrifice. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A RED CROSS WORKER 


I would like those who think we should 
approach the subject of our Victory Loan 
in cold blood to go among the Red Cross 
workers in France. While there I was per- 
mitted to read the diary of a Red Cross 
worker, which was a veritable epic in its 
simplicity and pathos. I was privileged to 
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make a copy of it, and shall select only two 
quotations to give a clearer understanding 
of what sacrifices were made for us three 
thousand miles across the seas, and with 
what splendid spirit real suffering was 
borne. This woman wrote: 


During the morning a very gratifying thing 
happened. I handed a comfort-bag to a boy, and 
told him that some lady of the Red Cross had 
made it and sent it to him from the States. He 
thanked me, and without another word pulled his 
last twenty-franc note out of his pocket and 
gave it to me. 

“You just take that, lady, and give it to the 
Red Cross to get things for some other boys; and 
tell those ladies that we sure do appreciate all 
they do for us over here!” 


And this: 


One boy I shall always remember. His right 
shoulder was practically all shot away, he had a 
big wound in his back, and one in his left eye; 
but he sat right straight up, and wouldn't let any- 
body help him. He didn’t say a word while they 
pulled off the tight-clinging gauze from the red, 
raw, wet flesh, which quivered in spite of him. 
When the first wound was finished, all he said 
was: 

“ Do you think I could rest a minute, doc, be- 
fore you do the second one?” 


Have we nothing to learn from such 
courage and patriotic devotion? Do we 
fully appreciate the sacrifices made by the 
men who fought for us when we talk about 
discharging our debt on a commercial basis, 
in a cold-blooded way? May we not, in 
this temper, present a distasteful contrast 
with the spirit of that American soldier who, 
standing at the brink of eternity, pulled out 
and gave over his last farthing to help the 
Red Cross to aid other wounded men? 


VICTORY AND THANKSGIVING 


I want to be sensible in dealing with the 
Victory Loan. My own life has been too 
hard and too real to suggest an excess of 
emotion; but, as the question looks to me, 
we should not approach it in cold blood. 
We have a right to invoke the patriotism of 
the people, and to-day it takes a higher type 
of patriotism to serve the nation than was 
required in the delirium of war. Upon this 
I shall confidently rely, and I predict 
that the response will in no measure disap- 
point the expectation of those who set a 
high estimate upon the fine spirit of the 
American nation. 

We call this last loan the Victory Lib- 
erty Loan. 

It is that and more; it is a Thanksgiving 
Loan. 





THE FINANCIAL TASKS AND DUTIES OF TO-DAY 


Men in this great exigency of war have 
been transformed. We think to-day of the 
Transfiguration as if it were altogether and 
forever supernatural. We speak of it as if it 
were two thousand years away in time and 
six thousand miles away in space, among 
the hills of Palestine; but it is my belief 
that in every great trial of humanity the 
Transfiguration is ever present, and that 
men and women with spirit to sacrifice and 
with courage to conquer mount to the high- 
est peaks and bring heaven down upon 
earth. 

It is my belief that Edith Cavell among 
women, and Albert of Belgium among kings, 
and Cardinal Mercier among churchmen, 
and Burgomaster Max among the lesser 
councilors, have their counterparts in every 
nation of this earth; have their counter- 
parts among the humble and private citi- 
zens of this land. While the best among 
us may presently witness in our own minds 
and hearts a contest between avarice and 
that better element of human nature which 
makes us willing to believe that man was 
created in the image of God, the right will 
eventually prevail. 

We are not going to approach the last 
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Liberty Loan strictly in a commercial spirit. 
We are not going to float it strictly on a 
commercial basis. It is impossible to do so. 
A little thought will teach the wisest among 
the financiers of this country that it is 
impossible now to float, purely for invest- 
ment purposes, a loan of five or six billions 
of dollars. We have got to appeal to the 
patriotism of the American people, and it 
will not be done in vain. 

There are more than a million American 
boys in France and Germany who must be 
maintained in comfort, brought home in 
safety, and provided with employment on 
their return. While Congress has written 
off the books some fifteen billion dollars of 
authorizations for which public funds would 
have been expended had not the war sud- 
denly terminated, the government is still 
expending two billion dollars per month to 
meet the necessary commitments of the 
country. 

The honor of the government is involved. 
Being our government, it is our honor that 
is involved, and I know that the appeal of 
the American government to the American 
people will meet a response of which the 
nation will be proud. 





THE SLOPES 


OF LEBANON 


I’ve known many mountains, 
Loved them long and well— 

Crag and slope and valley, 
Spur and peak and dell; 

But the slopes of Lebanon, 
Mounting every rod, 

Have waked me into singing, 
And I know they lead to God! 


I have heard their voices 
Choiring through the night; 

I have seen their summits 
Hallowed in a light 


Only such as God could give 
Majestically to them, 

Bespeaking the Creator’s hand 
In their green garments’ hem. 


I’ve known many mountains 
Kind of brow and breast, 
As welcoming as mother’s was 
When childish sorrows pressed; 
But up the slopes of Lebanon, 
When Time begins to nod, 
I would march bravely singing 
My songs unto their God! 
Murray Gardner Breese 
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A SERIES OF AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHS MADE BY MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ROYAL 
AIR FORCE ON ACTIVE SERVICE DURING THE WAR 





HE great interest of this collection of 
pictures is that they are engraved 
from photographs made by airmen in 

actual service during the war, and that they 

give a clear idea of the methods of observa- 
tion used by these “eyes of the army,” 

whose work is so vitally important to a 

modern commander. 

The series begins with a view of the old 
Italian city of Verona, from an elevation of 
about a thousand feet—a point so compara- 
tively low that the picture does not materi- 
ally differ from an ordinary photograph 
taken from the top of a hill, or even from a 
lofty building. It shows, however, what a 
clear and comprehensive view of a city, or of 
a stretch of country, can be obtained by 
means of a “ panorama oblique,” as airmen 
call a view of this sort. Those who know 
Verona can identify many details of the 
picture— the cemetery in the left fore- 
ground; then, to the right, the old ram- 
parts and the artillery barracks. The bridge 
still farther to the right is the Ponte Navi, 
crossing the shallow, rapid Adige toward the 
center of the city, where rises the tall tower 
of the Municipio. To the left, in the middle 
distance, is the great Roman amphitheater, 
built by the Emperor Diocletian more than 
sixteen centuries ago, and still used for 
civic spectacles and celebrations. 

The second picture is a view of the 
French town of Béthune, so often men- 
tioned in reports of the British operations 
on the front between Ypres and Arras. Like 
most airplane photographs, it is a “ plain 
vertical,” taken with the camera pointing 
directly downward. The result lacks the 
picturesqueness of an oblique view, but is 
more valuable for purposes of military in- 
formation. This particular specimen, taken 





Seeing the World from Ten 


By William S. Bridgman 
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Feet Aloft 


from a height of about four thousand feet, 
is practically a map, showing the streets of 
Béthune and the roofs of the buildings, in- 
terspersed with gardens and open spaces. 

Next we have another oblique photo- 
graph, taken from about the same height, 
showing two lines of clouds—in the dis- 
tance a great bank of natural mist, and, 
nearer to the eye, the sinister fumes of a 
German gas attack. The picture dates from 
the earlier days of gas warfare, when the 
abominable stuff was released from con- 
tainers, to drift down upon the Allied lines 
with a favorable wind. This primitive 
method was abandoned when the more 
deadly gas shell was perfected, making it 
possible to direct the poison with much 
more certainty and to propel it to vastly 
greater distances. 

Fourth in the series is a vertical photo- 
graph, taken from about the same height, of 
an utterly devastated space, part of the 
great battle-field of the Somme, so desper- 
ately contested by British, French, and 
Germans during nearly five months of 1916. 
In the lower part of the pictured area, to 
the right, there stood the little French vil- 
lage of Mametz, which was captured by 
General Rawlinson’s army on July 1, the 
first day of the great British attack. Prac- 
tically no trace of it is visible in the pic- 
ture, which shows an absolutely empty 
desert, seamed with partially obliterated 
trenches. The lighter spots dotted here and 
there represent shell-holes—some of them 
must have been huge cavities —in which 
rain-water has accumulated. 

Another panorama. oblique follows, a 
view of Lens and the country to the east- 
ward, behind the German lines. This was 
taken from a height of about five thou- 
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VERTICAL VIEW OF A DEVASTATED AREA, PART OF THE SOMME BATTLE-FIELD—THE VILLAGE OF 
MAMETZ STOOD IN THE LOWER RIGHT-HAND CORNER, BUT IT HAS BEEN UTTERLY OBLITERATED 


sand feet, by an observer flying above the 
low ridge west of the town, part of the 
slope of which appears in the foreground of 
the picture. Here was the scene of some of 
the hardest fighting of the war. The ridge, 
known as Hill 70 —its height in meters 
above sea-level—was stormed by the Cana- 
dians on August 15, 1917; but the Ger- 
mans, ensconced in a labyrinth of ruined 
buildings, pit-heads, and banks of mine ref- 
use, held on to Lens until their final re- 
treat more than a year later. 

The picture shows a short stretch of the 
Lens Canal, on the right. Diagonally across 
the center, almost paralleling the canal, 
runs the road to Epinoy, and just to the 


left of this the works at the head of a mine- 
shaft are conspicuous. 

The next engraving is particularly: inter- 
esting because it shows how the airplane 
camera is used to regulate shell-fire and 
check up the results of a bombardment. 
It is a vertical view of an area behind the 
enemy’s lines, taken from about six thou- 
sand feet above the ground, covering roads 
along which his supplies are brought and 
positions in which his heavy guns are em- 
placed. Evidently certain points have been 
designated for bombardment by the Allied 
artillery, and an observer has been sent 
aloft to report the result of its work. The 
clusters of shell-holes indicate that some of 
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A BOMBARDMENT OF CERTAIN DESIGNATED POINTS 
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REPORT OF THE RESULTS OF 
BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES, THE WHITE DOTS BEING THE CRATERS OF HEAVY BRITISH SHELLS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH REPORTING THE RESULT OF ARTILLERY FIRE, WHICH HAS APPARENTLY 
BEEN DIRECTED AT ENCLOSURES USED AS BATTERY EMPLACEMENTS BY THE GERMANS 


the enemy’s batteries have been heavily 
peppered. The chief target, however, seems 
to have been a stretch of road in the upper 
left-hand part of the picture, connecting 


two long, parallel highways. It is probable 
that Allied airmen have reported that this 
connecting road was much used by German 
supply-trains. 

The following picture is of a similar sort, 
and was taken at about the same height in 
the air. Here the fire of large guns has 
been concentrated on several enclosures sur- 
rounded by buildings and trees, where 
Allied aviators have probably reported the 
location of German batteries. It looks as 
if a good many heavy shells have fallen 
short, for the fields in front of the enclosures 
are pitted with big craters. 


The eighth is also a vertical view, with 
a curious effect produced by the long 
shadows of the trees, the photograph having 
been taken at 6.30 P.M. on a summer day, 
with the sun low in the west. Communica- 
tion trenches wind across the center, but as 
a guide to the precise location of an enemy’s 
field-works the value of the plate is greatly 
impaired by the shadows that obscure so 
much of it. 

In contrast with this is the next picture, 
a maplike view of British and German 
trenches, with a narrow strip of No Man’s 
Land between, taken from a height of about 
six thousand feet. It is noteworthy that 
the British (on the left), within a compara- 
tively short space, have driven out no less: 
than six saps toward the German lines, as 
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A CURIOUS AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT 6.30 P.M. ON & SUMMER DAY, SHOWING THE LONG 
SHADOWS THROWN BY ROWS OF TREES 


if in preparation for a heavy attack. Only 
at two points do the Germans seem to be 
venturing beyond their front parapets. 

The tenth of the series is a winter pic- 
ture, taken over the German lines in Jan- 
uary, 1917, when the ground was covered 
with a light coating of snow. The camera 
in this instance was about eight thousand 
feet above the ground, and as a result the 
map of the enemy’s position is on a smaller 
scale, but includes a greater area than in 
photographs made at a lower elevation. 
The network of roads and the long, winding 
lines of trenches can readily be traced 


against the white of the snow-clad fields. 
The broader line in the upper right-hand 
corner is apparently a highway bordered by 
footpaths and fringed by a row of tall 
poplar-trees, whose rather faint shadows, 
cast by the winter sun, can be seen upon 
the snowy surface. 

The last three pictures of the series are 
samples of the effective work done by the 
airman’s camera at great elevations, from 
three to four miles above the ground. First 
comes a vertical view of Lille from about 
seventeen thousand feet aloft, showing 
about half of that sorely tried city, which 
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VERTICAL VIEW TAKEN ABOUT EIGHT THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE GERMAN LINES IN JANUARY, 
I9I17, WHEN THE GROUND WAS COVERED WITH A LIGHT COATING OF SNOW 





was so carefully watched by the Allied 
aviators during its four years of German 
occupation. The conspicuous feature of the 
view is the great five-pointed star of the 
‘‘adel—a fine specimen of a seventeenth- 
ce.tury fortress, built by the great engineer 
Vauban, and now, of course, quite obsolete 
as a military work. The white spot to the 
right of it is a parade-ground. The rest of 
the picture is like a map of the streets of 
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VERTICAL VIEW OF LILLE, TAKEN FROM A HEIGHT OF ABOUT SEVENTEEN THOUSAND FEET, AND 
GIVING PRACTICALLY A MAP OF THE CITADEL AND THE CITY STREETS 


Lille, with the little river Deule — which 
runs eastward into the Scheldt and connects 
with the extensive canal system of Belgium 
and northern France—winding across it, 
split into two or three branches. 

The next picture is a very different one 
—a panorama oblique of the Alps of the 
Trentino, taken at a height of seventeen 
thousand feet by a British airman serving 
with the Italians. There are few photo- 
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SEEING THE WORLD FROM TEN THOUSAND FEET ALOFT 
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VERTICAL VIEW OF PART OF THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE BELGIAN CITY OF BRUGES - THE LIGHT SPOTS 
IN THIS CURIOUS CHECKER-BOARD ARE PLOWED FIELDS AND PATCHES OF BARE SOIL 


graphs giving so striking a view of the vast 
Alpine wilderness of snow and ice, of peaks 
and precipices, in which the soldiers of 
Italy fought their long struggle with their 
hereditary enemies. 

The series closes with the most curious- 
looking picture of all, a view of part of the 
outskirts of the Belgian city of Bruges, 
taken from a height of twenty thousand 
feet. The extraordinary black and white 
patchwork of which it seems to consist is 
explained as being due to the fact that from 
sO great an altitude, nearly four miles in 
air, any patch of bare soil appears very 
much lighter than trees or other vegetation. 


The white spots in the checker-board are 
plowed. fields and -beds of flowers or vege- 
tables, where the crops have not yet covered 
the surface. Their great number indicates 
that the photograph was made in spring. 

It does not seem possible that a picture 
taken at such a height can be of great value 
for purposes of military observation. It 
shows the roads, railways, and canals clear- 
ly enough, but it coukl hardly disclose very 
much of the position or movements of hos- 
tile forces. And yet certain details are 
clearly distinguishable—as, for instance, the 
four boats dotted along the dark canal a 
little to the right of the center of the picture. 





A New City of Flowers 


HOW EUREKA, IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, HAS COME TO RIVAL AND EVEN TO SUR- 
PASS HOLLAND IN TULIPS AND BELGIUM IN AZALEAS 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


























A TEN-ACRE FIELD OF EARLY TULIPS ON A BULB-FARM NEAR EUREKA, CALIFORNIA—-GROWN FROM 
DUTCH BULBS, IT IS CLAIMED THAT THEY BLOOM EARLIER AND BETTER THAN IN HOLLAND 


‘ X YE had been told so often, before 
the war, that “it could not be 
done,” that we had almost come 
to believe it; but the exigencies of war made 
us revise a number of our old ideas. We 
found that when Germany said we couldn’t 
make dyestuffs anywhere near as good as 
she produced, she was spoofing us. We 
learned that the Austrian allegation that 
sugar-beet seeds would not mature properly 
in this country, and the Egyptian theory 
that long-staple cotton must be watered by 
the Nile, were merely long-range bombast 
guns, terrifying, but ineffective. 
Even Holland had mesmerized us into 


believing that the bulbs we bought for our 
gardens could be grown only in that coun- 
try or near its borders. It took a sick 
man with’ a hobby, but possessed of fore- 
sight and pertinacity, to transfer the bulb 
capital from Europe to Eureka, California. 

To-day, on the fog-swept coast of 
Humboldt County, California, are growing 
millions of bulbs of the finest varieties to be 
found anywhere in the world, and the 
flowers they produce are unequaled for 
loveliness by those of Holland, Belgium, 
and northern France, the old habitat of the 
industry. Hundreds of acres of the most 
highly developed and scientifically managed 
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A NEW CITY 


nursery show the result of the labors of an 
individual with a purpose, once an invalid, 
but now of robust health through his labor 
of love. 

The experiments of Charles W. Ward 
have demonstrated beyond refutation that 
the United States’can grow any of the bulbs 
produced in Europe, and can do it better 
than the Hollanders, because nature has 
added to the essential conditions for their 
growth certain advantages on the part of 
Humboldt County not found elsewhere. 

The climate of Eureka is similar to that 
of the Dutch and Belgian coast, so far as 
atmospheric moisture is concerned; but the 
warm Japan current strikes squarely against 
the shores of Humboldt County, causing 
dense, damp fogs to roll inland nightly dur- 
ing the dry season, bathing the foliage with 
a heavy dew. This moisture is readily ab- 


sorbed by the thirsty plants, and supple- 
ments the irrigation waters supplied to the 
roots. The fogs are also a protection against 
dangerous frosts during the winter months. 


OF FLOWERS 


The prime essential to the culture of 
bulbs is that they must be grown in pure 
leaf-mold.. In Europe the mixture is made 
up of oak-leaves and pine or spruce needles. 
At Eureka, although the various European 
formulas have been thoroughly tried, the 
best results have been obtained by using a 
pure redwood leaf-mold. The proximity 
of the great redwood forests, for which 
Humboldt County is’ famous, insures an 
inexhaustible supply of this material. In 
fact, the entire surface soil of the region 
where the bulb-farms are located is made 
up largely of the humus from the redwoods, 
deposited during the centuries of their 
growth. 

Particularly good results have been ob- 
tained at Eureka in the raising of azaleas— 
which, before the war, were a Beigian spe- 
cialty. It has been found that the Cali- 
fornia-grown product ripens its flower-buds 
some six weeks in advance of the European 
plants. Under normal conditions the Bel- 
gian azaleas begin budding about the mid- 


























FINE AZALEAS, WHICH BEFORE THE WAR WERE A BELGIAN SPECIALTY, ARE NOW GROWN WITH GREAT 
SUCCESS IN LARGE LATH HOUSES AT EUREKA 
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dle of August, while in Eureka budding 
commences as early as July 1. This insures 
a long season for full development, and 
thorough maturity before shipment. As a 
result, many of the late-blooming varieties 
can easily be forced for Christmas sale. 

To raise azaleas successfully there must 
be an abundant supply of pure rain-water, 
both at the roots and overhead, and a steady 
growing temperature. Both these essentials 
are found at Eureka, for Mr. Ward has 
constructed a seven-million-gallon reservoir, 
which is filled by the abundant rains of the 
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crocuses, irises, gladioli, and rhododendrons. 
Some individual bulbs sell for several hun- 
dred dollars each. 

For some years the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has maintained an 
experimental bulb-farm at Bellingham, 
Washington, where the government has 
developed more than three million bulbs 
from an original stock of a few thousand 
imported from Holland. It was to this 
farm that Mr. Ward went when he first 
had the idea of engaging in bulb-growing. 
He had been told by his physician to spend 


























A NURSERY PLANTATION NEAR BUREKA, CONTAINING SEVERAL VARIETIES OF FINE CONIFEROUS SHRUBS 


winter months. Pipes leading to every part 
of the sixty-acre azalea-field supply water 
as needed, and an overhead sprinkling 
system has been installed. Glass houses 


occupy two acres of the plantation, and in° 


these the plants are started during the 
winter season, being transplanted to the 
open when the warm, sunny days come in 
the spring. 

More than a hundred acres of the Ward 
plantation have been developed into nurser- 
ies, and ten million bulbs are now growing 
there. Practically all varieties found in 
Europe are represented in the growing- 
fields, including tulips, narcissi, hyacinths, 


much of his time in the open, and as he 
had always been fond of flowers, he sought 
to occupy his time and attention by growing 
the things he loved. 

After spending several months at Belling- 
ham, Mr. Ward returned to Eureka, where 
he had other interests, and started an ex- 
perimental bulb-farm there. An experienced 
bulb-grower was brought over from Holland, 
but he proved to be too deeply wedded to 
the prevailing methods of his own country, 
and he was succeeded by a younger Hol- 
lander, who was not averse to following 
Mr. Ward’s suggestions, even though they 
ran counter to the old practises. In fact, 





























A “STUMP LOT" NEAR EUREKA, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE GROUND BEFORE IT IS CLEARED 
FOR THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS AND SHRUBS 


the success met with at Eureka is due 
largely to the fact that Mr. Ward and his 
organization—for he now has a number of 
experts in his employ—have been ready to 
depart from the beaten paths of bulb- 
culture in search of new ideas. 

In Holland the beds are made very nar- 
row and close together, all cultivation being 
done by hand, At Eureka this practise was 
done away with, and the beds were made 
wider, with the rows two feet apart, to 
admit of machine cultivation. The bulbs, 
spaced three inches apart in the rows, were 
planted in deep drills opened with a small 
hand plow, and covered with a double 
plow with the mold-boards turned inward. 
Shovels and hand hoes were superseded by 
the cultivator and wheel-hoe, and small 
tractors and other modern machines were 
used wherever possible. As a result of the 
change in method, the tulips, narcissi, and 
other varieties showed marked improve- 
ment in growth and development. 

In Holland, the ground used for growing 
hyacinths is kept saturated with fresh farm- 
yard manure. At Eureka Mr. Ward main- 
tains a large dairy herd to supply soil food 
of this sort, which he supplements with 
ample dressings of lime, bone-meal, and 
other commercial fertilizers. To provide 

7 . 


the necessary leaf-mold, tons of redwood 
needles are gathered in the near-by forests 
and piled in great heaps until ready for use. 

Everything about the plantation is han- 
died in a scientific manner, and although 
the bulb-farm was started as a personal 
hobby of the owner—who wished to prove 
to himself, at least, that bulbs could be 
successfully grown in the United States— 
the enterprise is fast developing into one 
of great commercial possibilities. It is Mr. 
Ward’s hope that in years to come Eureka 
will be the center of the world’s greatest 
bulb industry, and that the United States 
will not only furnish its own supplies, but 
will export bulbs to other markets. 

Prior to the war, this country annually 
imported about seven million dollars’ worth 
of bulbs, and other leading nations paid a 
similar tribute to the growers in Holland 
and Belgium. In the latter country the 
industry has been virtually wiped out. In 
Holland the areas devoted to bulb-culture 
have been materially restricted, owing to 
the loss of markets and the necessity of 
producing food-crops. It will take a good 
many years before Europe can regain her 
position in the bulb world, and there is no 
reason why the United States cannot by 
that time be ready to compete with her. 
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ESPECIALLY INCOMING SHIPS, 
AS THEY CAME TO ANCHOR BY 
THE QUARANTINE STATION, 
WOULD HE STUDY 


BY HERMAN 
HOWARD 
MATTESON 


Illustrated by Charles Sarka 


r YUMBO TOM, the Siwash medicine- 


man, asked no questions. If there 

was anything else to tell, his sailor 
friend, whom he had nicknamed Kopie 
Kweo for the silver ring that he wore in his 
left ear-Tobe, would tell without urging. But 
Kopie had no more to say just then. The 
time had come for action. 

A dozen times, as the gloom settled over 
the channel which divides Whidby Island 
from the mainland, where are situated the 
custom-house and the quarantine station, 
Kopie had stared from the narrow shack 
window, studying .the wind-jammer that 
had just warped in. From the mizzenmast 
of this vessel suddenly broke out the dread 
yellow flag of quarantine. 

Kopie gave a satisfied grin. Good 
enough! And darkness was coming, was 
slowly smearing out the detail of tall, rak- 
ing mast, of falls, and ratlines, of after- 
house, and gear aloft and alow. Yes, at 
last had come darkness, that evener-up of 
odds. The expectant hour of Kopie Kweo 
at last had struck. 

First, Kopie tied a bit of a lanyard about 


the haft of his seven-twisted-blade kris dag- 
ger. He suspended this weapon over his 
breast, inside his blue flannel shirt, walked 
to the corner cupboard and placed in his 
pocket a glass vial cantaining twelve grains 
of moldy rice. Kopie was ready. 

Tumbo Tom shoved Kopie and his dory 
free of the beach, then flopped to his knees 
in the wet sand, and bent his head close to 
the water level to listen. 

Finally there came across space the 
sound of a soft thump. Kopie Kweo had 
landed his dory under the overhang of the 
quarantined wind-jammer’s stern. Kopie 
Kweo would be climbing to the deck by the 
tiller-chains. By now, with his seven- 
twisted kris and his bottle of moldy rice- 
grains, he would be about his task. 

Well, whatever the job, Tumbo Tom 
wished him a hiyu tomanawous for luck, 
turned back to the driftwood shack, and 
went to bed. 


II 


THE first time Tumbo Tom had ever 
seen the man with the earring, the latter 
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THE VOW RING 


had come drifting along in a battered row- 
boat, without oars, the craft half-filled with 
water. Tumbo Tom put out and salvaged 
him as he would have salvaged any other 
derelict. The stranger’s clothing was that 
of a seafarer, and he wore a silver ring in 
the lobe of his‘ left ear. The skin of. the 
man’s face, of ‘his hands, and of the V- 
shaped patch of hairy breast where his shirt 
opened, was the color and texture of an old 
bacon rind. 

This bit of human flotsam was a sick 
man. His legs and arms were partially 
paralyzed. He could contrive to walk a few 
steps, but his gait was the wide-legged, 
knee-knocking straddle of a new-born calf. 

Tumbo Tom lifted him from the row- 
boat, beached the craft, and helped the man 
up the gravel slope to the shade of some 
alder-trees. There Tumbo, a medicine-man 
of renown among his Siwash kin and among 
numerous fishermen, fish-pirates, and smug- 
glers as well, bent a searching professional 
glance upon the wreck. 

“Long time I see sick mans,” said 
Tumbo. “Sick mans hurt, or shoot, or 


sick; but like this one sick man, I no see.” 
The man was ill—desperately ill. Those 
hideous spots upon his skin, the emaciated 


form, the paralysis—these were symptoms 
obvious enough, even if the wretched way- 
farer hadn’t come drifting straight across 
the channel from the government marine 
hospital and detention-house. 

Surely, thought Tumbo Tom, this kopie 
kweo, or man with the silver ring, had 
escaped from “ quar.” Which was nothing 
new. Frequently sailormen escaped, in 
which event the doctors at the marine 
hospital offered rewards for the return of 
the patients. 

Tumbo Tom lifted his head and gazed 
across the channel. Even then a trim, 
speedy launch, flying the yellow square at 
its masthead, was putting forth from the 
quarantine dock. 

Tumbo glanced down at the sick man, 
who also was staring at the launch with the 
yellow flag. The sick man started a trem- 
bling, palsied hand toward the region of his 
pocket, where rested much silver bearing 
the British stamp of the Straits Settlements. 

Tumbo nodded understandingly and 
dragged the sick man further back into the 
brush. Then he walked carelessly to the 
beach and shoved off his own canoe, and 
also the battered rowboat. Straight toward 
the launch Tumbo paddled. 


OF KOPIE KWEO 


“Some sick mans run away and maybe 
drown — yes?” offered Tom, calling out, 
pointing to the empty rowboat. 

A young doctor leaned over the launch 
rail. 

“ How that fellow with the silver ring 
could run away, the fix he was in, beats me! 
Probably he did drown. It’s just as well— 
for a man in his fix!” 

The quarantine launch- put back, and 
Tumbo Tom went idling along the shore in 
his canoe. Presently, by a devious route, 
he returned to the patient. 

“They no look some more,” encouraged 
Tumbo Tom. “ They no care if sick mans 
drown. No.” 

“Good enough, Tumbo!” answered the 
derelict. “ Look now, Tom. I got siller in 
my pocket, and what of it’s right, is yourn. 
I want shelter and I want grub. You build 
me a shelter of some kind aloft. This here 
patch of woods suits me good. From here 
I can see every bottom that warps in or out 
of Puget Sound, ’cause they all got to stop 
at customs and quar. And you doctor me, 
Tom. I know what I want—just rubbing 
half a dozen times a day to start the sap in 
my pipes. Now don’t luff up, Tom; it 
hain’t ketchin’ special. What I got? It’s 
beriberi, the Malay plague.” 

Tumbo Tom built a driftwood shack, and 
with Straits Settlements silver, which the 
storekeeper discounted outrageously, bought 
chuck to eat, “ kaupy ” to drink, and, by 
Kopie Kweo’s special command, a pair of 
good second-hand sea-glasses. Among the 
groceries an item especially emphasized by 
Kopie was a sack of rice. 

There is no accounting for a sick man’s 
whims, so Tumbo looked on indulgently 
while Kopie Kweo attempted with fum- 
bling hands to draw the cork of a vial in 
which rested twelve moldy grains of rice. 

“ Careful, Tumbo!” warned Kopie, when 
the Indian took the bottle from his hand. 
“Careful! Pull the cork with this here.” 

Kopie Kweo fumbled a Malay kris dag- 
ger from beneath his shirt, and Tumbo 
lifted the cork upon the point. 

“ Careful, Tumbo; don’t touch them rice 
grains none. Just spill nine grains into the 
fire, keepin’ three. Don’t dump ’em all. 
Careful! Now put nine good grains of rice 
out of the sack into the bottle with them 
three moldy boys. That’s right—careful! 
Now cork her. Put her on the shelf. Don’t 
never touch her, Tumbo, ’less I say so.” 

Every day Kopie Kweo called for the 
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vial of rice grains. When the kernels began 
to wither, he would have Tumbo empty out 
nine wasted grains and replace them with 
nine new grains from the sack. Within an 
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“THERE'S MY SKIP- 
PER, WHO'S A DANDY 
MALAY,GLARIN’ FAIR 
INTO THE HUT AT ME 
AND MY PARAMPUAN”™ 


hour, all the rice in the vial would be cov- 
ered with spots of green mold. 

Began at once the ministrations of 
Tumbo Tom as masseur. Vigorously he 
would rub Kopie Kweo’s arms and legs, 
supplementing the treatment with hot packs 
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of bruised mullein and plantain leaves, 
which Kweo declared felt good and did him 
good. 

Decidedly, Kopie Kweo was improving. 
His skin was clearing up. Pres- 
ently he regained control of the 
muscles of his right hand, so that 
he could grasp .the kris handle 

without fumbling; and he 
began to walk better. 

From somewhere Tum- 

bo fetched an old dory 

and a patch of sail, 

and Kopie Kweo be- 

gan sailing up and 

down the channel 
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near shore. He knew how to squeeze the 
wind into the belly of a sail, did Kopie 
Kweo. Tumbo, under his directions, deep- 
ened the dory’s keel, and then the craft 
beat to windward better. Farther and far- 
ther from the island shore Kopie Kweo be- 











THE VOW RING 


gan to sail, until one day he landed boldly 
at the customs dock. 

The customs man was an old deep-sea 
sailor: Kopie pulled his forelock at the old 
tar, who answered the salutation in kind. 
At once they became friends. 

After the lapse of some days, Kopie 
Kweo told the customs man a part of his 
story. The old tar called in the marine 
doctor, who complimented Kopie on his 
cunning, declared that he was no longer a 
menace, and might remain at large. 

Nearly every day Kopie Kweo sailed his 
dory to the customs dock. From his sailor 
friend he learned the identity, tonnage, 
cargo, destination, and skipper’s name of 
every craft that entered or left Puget Sound. 

At home in the driftwood shack, Kopie 
would sit by the hour, staring up and down 
channel through the sea-glasses. Especial- 
ly incoming ships, as they came to anchor 
by the quarantine station, would he study. 
Many the time, after the doctors had gone 
aboard, would Kopie visualize what trans- 
pired—the examiners poking ‘their fingers 
into the groins and armpits of the sailors; 
prowling through the bilge, looking for rats 
with the dread, telltale, gray patches upon 
their skinny bodies. 

Tumbo Tom, little given to inquisitive 
concern in another man’s affairs, neverthe- 
less noted that always, when a wind-jammer 
came to anchor, Kopie Kweo’s breathing 
grew rapid, his eyes glared, his thumb and 
finger unconciously twiddled at the silver 
ring in his left ear. 

“It’s a mati vow ring that I’m wearin’, 
Tumbo,” once Kopie volunteered when. he 
detected Tom’s inquiring scrutiny. ‘“ When 
a Malay, or some folks that’s been with 
Malays lots, swears to do a job or die, he 
pinches a mati vow ring into his ear-lobe. 
Then he wears the vow ring till—till the 
job’s done. If he don’t do the job up ship- 
shape in a reasonable time, the ear rots off. 
That’s the notion of the Malays—and of 
some folks that’s been lots with Malays.” 

A three-master slid up the channel, came 
about, and her anchor-chain went rattling 
through the hawse-hole. Kopie Kweo 
clapped his glasses to his eyes. A wind- 
jammer—trim and trig—needed paint— 
what? Hanging to the ratlines to dry were 
a dozen or so ten-colored loin-cloths. 

Kopie Kweo lowered his glasses. Only 
lascar sailors from Celebes wear ten-col- 
ored loin-cloths. 

Again he lifted the glasses. For an hour, 
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two hours, he studied the craft, while she 
lay in quarantine at the customs dock be- 
fore she warped out and beat away for 
Seattle. 

He hurried to the beach and shoved off 
the dory. 

“That sea-gull that just warped out is 
the Geisha Girl,” answered Kopie’s old 
sailor friend. “She’s out of Macassar, 
cargoed with copra, turmeric, and oil. Her 
skipper—” 

With maddening leisure, the old tar 
pawed the pages of the manifest book. 

“Her skipper—a yellow swell—here— 
his name is Koto Baru.” 


Koto Baru! The Geisha Girl, out of 
Macassar! 
The leathern face of Kopie Kweo 


twitched convulsively and his eyelids low- 
ered. He was staring at a wall chart with 
a studied pretense of carelessness. Then, as 
if recollection had suddenly flooded clear, 
he exclaimed: 

“Geisha Girl—sure enough! I knowed 
her in the islands. Better watch her good. 
She’s a gray-rat ship, or used to be.” 

“A gray-rat ship—the Geisha Girl! 
You sure, son?” 

‘“‘Sure. A dead reckonin’ she used to be 
a gray-rat ship.” 

“A rat ship! Thankee, mate,” said the 
old customs man earnestly. “ Thankee for 
the hint. She’s due to pass out to-morrow 
night at flood for the open Pacific. She 
won’t pass out. I'll hold her a tide at 
least} for a second search. The yellow-flag 
chief remembers it good when any of us 
spots a gray-rat ship. Thankee, mate!” 

Triumph gleamed from Kopie Kweo’s 
eyes as the old tar took down the telephone 
and announced that he would hold the 
Geisha Girl a tide on her return for a 
second examination. 


Ill 


Back across the channel sailed Kopie 
Kweo. When Tumbo Tom came in lugging 
a twenty-pound spring salmon, Kopie was 
twiddling at the vow ring and humming a 
dance tune of a Shanghai hurdy-gurdy. 

Tumbo Tom cleaned and dressed the 
salmon, sliced off some steaks and put them 
to fry in the skillet. Kopie sat nodding his 
head and smiling absently to himself. 

“You think some funny story, all by 
yourself, eh, Kopie?™ queried Tumbo. 

“Yeah,” answered Kopie. “ And she’s 
some funny story.” : 
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Again Kopie sat silent for a moment. 
Then, his nostrils sniffing the appetizing 
smell of frying salmon, he asked suddenly: 

“You ever been hungry, Tumbo?” 

“Yes, sure! Hiyu hungry.” 

“T know, but I mean. gnawin’, ravenous 
hungry, like you’d grab a cat and eat her, 
and call for more?” 

Gravely Tumbo Tom shook his head. 
No, he had never been what you’d call cat- 
eating hungry. 

“I been,” declared Kopie Kweo earnest- 
ly. “ Yeah. With feed starin’ me right in 
the face, I been hungry. There I set— 
two days, three, feed right before me— 
three days, four—then—” 

Tumbo emphasized with a stab of the 
fork this wish for Kopie to relate details. 

“"Tumbo, you ever have a woman?” 

“Yes, sure, I have klootchman—three, 
four; I don’t know.” 

“ Me a mentionin’ hungry, and then wo- 
men, don’t seem hardly mast-a-boom, do 
“they, Tumbo?” 

Tumbo didn’t know; 
happen. 

“Well, Tumbo, them two subjects do go 
together in my log—women and hunger. 
We was hove to in Macassar, loading 
copra—which same, maybe you don’t know, 
is dried coconut. I’ve a watch of leave 
ashore, and away I goes to see my param- 
puan—what you call klootchman, a woman. 
She’s Malay, my parampuan is, but she’s 
trim.” 

Reminiscently Kopie felt of the mati 
vow ring in his ear. 

“Yeah, she’s trim. It’s her gives me 
this here mati vow ring, and she helps 
pinch it into the lobe of my ear; only that’s 
another voyage entire, and comes later. 

“ This time I’ve leave ashore, and away 
I goes, for I’m due to set and chaw a betel- 
nut or so with the girl. You know, Tumbo 
—or, likely, now being Siwash with other 
notions, you don’t know—how with a girl 
you like awful good you'll set and hold 
hands like they’re tar-spliced, sigh like a 
blowin’ grampus when you know your leave 
is up and you’ve got to go, and how, final, 
like your anchor is fouled of ten ton of 
mud, you h’ist reluctant and beat out? 

“Well, I’m settin’ on a bamboo stool 
holding my parampuan on my knee. I 
hears a scrunch noise. I turns my head. 


strange things 


There’s my skipper, who’s a dandy Malay, 
glarin’ fair into the hut at me and my 
Tumbo, 


parampuan. Only, she hain’t 
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rightly my parampuan at all — she’s the 
skipper’s. 

“She gives a squeal, like women will, 
claws loose, and runs. I gives a sickly 
grin. My skipper gives a grin, too, only 
his is counterfeit as a Chiny shilling. We 
hain’t talkin’ much as we walk back to 
ship together. No, I hain’t feeling as low- 
lived as you might think. . The girl tel!s‘me 
she’s scratched the Malay from her reckon- 
ing entire—that she likes me better. No, 
I don’t feel guilty—I feel cheap. 

“We're on the long leg through the 
Arafura Sea when the skipper sticks ‘his 
head from the after companionway and 
crooks a finger for me to come. We're 
two days out, and as the skipper has rode 
a even keel so far, I’ve kind of forgot mo- 
mentary that little head-on at the bambeo 
hut. So I goes below. There’s a square 
cubby planked off and copper-nailed that’s 
the ship’s brig, only the skipper uses it to 
keep a little private cargo of rum and grub 
for himself. The door, with its four-pound 
brass chain and padlock, is standin’ open. 
Before I thinks, the skipper gives me a 
shove on my Starboard shoulder, bumps me 
into the brig, lams the door to, and snaps 
the big padlock. The brig’s empty as your 
hand. 

“IT know Malays, if only I'll stop and 
think. Iknow’em! The plan of a Malay’s 
revenge has more twists and dips than a 
Polynesian chart. I sets on the deck of the 
brig waiting for the next tack; and mighty 
soon fate puts over her wheel. A little hole 
has been bored in the brig wall close to the 
floor. I hears a squeak. A slim rat nose, 
then two shiny, beady eyes, then the whole 
rat come shovin’ into the brig. A plug’s 
drove home in the hole from without, and 
footsteps walk away. 

“T and the rat sets and looks at each 
other. He’s settin’ dead calm, the rat is; 
so, a hair at a time, I lifts my hand, fum- 
bles my kris loose from inside my shirt, 
lams loose—and misses. I throws again 
and again. We're careening about that 
brig, the rat and me, like we’d lay the ship 
beam on. I throws, and I throws—and 
misses. It’s a gray rat. 

“TI sets down squinched on my hams, 
blowing like a boiler under draft, and the 
rat is panting in the far corner. Of course, 
in the day watch that rat hain’t going to 
sample me; but at night—I got to sleep 
some time, and it’s their nature to nibble— 
a tooth scratch from that rat! 
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“ T sets and I figure and I figure. I been 
aboard a rat ship before, and I begins to 
recollect some episodes touchin’ the rig of 
their habits. In my pocket I got a square 
of them little sulfur Chiny matches. I 
takes and draws blood from the back of my 
hand with the kris point, and I soaks that 
block of matches good with blood: I lays 
the block in the corner of the brig. That’s 
all. Durin’ the night the rat don’t disturb 
me none. In the morning I sees he’s et 
that block, heads and all. He’s draggin’ 
himself around the floor like his keel’s sure 
barnacled. About eight bells he dies. 

“So far, no sup or snack had been put 
in for me to drink or eat. There I sets. 
It’s the afternoon watch—what we call the 
first dog, from eight bells to four—of my 
second day in the brig when I hears a scrap- 
in’ noise. I throws a look aloft to where 
there’s a little iron grating in the roof of 
the brig. There’s the skipper lookin’ down 
through, only he hain’t takin’ a observation 
of me, he’s looking at the dead rat. He 
hain’t none too pleased how I’d outsailed 
him the first leg. He ducks his head away 
just as I lams loose with the kris. 

“ Tt’s the third day without sup or snack 
that the skipper opens the brig door a 
handbreadth, standing back of the door, 
out of sight, and holding against a rush by 
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reevin’ the padlock chain to the hasp. He 
pokes in a pannikin of rice and coconut 
milk with a belayin’-pin. Then he lams 
the door home and snaps the lock. 

“ T takes a long look at that pannikin of 
rice and coconut milk. Thirsty! Hungry! 
It’s the third day, Tumbo, without sup or 
snack. 

“Now, there’s been a doctor sharp 
through the archipelago, sent by the British 
government to put sailor folk to their reck- 
onin’ on the beriberi plague. The doctor 
sharp says it’s a certain kind of mold on 
rice and so forth that gives the beriberi to 
both rats and humans. This rice in the 
pannikin, swimmin’ there in good cool coco- 
nut milk, is spotted with little specks of 
green mold. 

“ All that day I sets and looks at the 
pannikin, and all the fourth day I sets and 
looks at it. I’m desperate. I just got to 
drink. I lifts the pannikin. I shuts my 
teeth against the rice-grains. I drinks. I 

gets a taste of the rice. I goes plumb 
In four gulps, I’d et down 
plague rice, coconut milk, and all. 





> “ Oh, yeah, it hain’t long till he lets 


























7 me out—just as soon as he can see 
down through the brig grate that 
the green spots are beginning 

wa 
_ to show on my 
hands and face. 
I’m a wreck, no 





good. A man’s 
~ hands go numb 
with beriberi, his 


legs go dead. For 
the king’s ransom, 
you couldn’t climb 
a ratline or haul 
away on a rope. 





HE DUCKS HIS 
HEAD AWAY JUST 
ASI LAMS LOOSE 
WITH THE KRIS 
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“ By the time we’ve doubled back to- 
ward the western Carolines, I’m bad. On 
a little island in the Banda Sea I’m put 
ashore like a rotting perishable. Some na- 
tives in a lugger take me to Macassar, final, 
*and I crawls up the alley to where my 
parampuan lives.” 

The hand of Kopie Kweo trembled as it 
caressed the handle of the kris lying beside 
him on the table. 

“IT crawls to the hut of my parampuan. 
I calls her name. I crawls in at the door. 
There I sees her. She’s hangin’ to a rafter 
by a strip tore from her own sarong skirt, 
her toes just touchin’ the dirt. Her hands 
is laced together behind her back. Her 
ankles are rove together with another strip 
of her sarong. She’s all but gone. 

“With every bit of steam in my old 
rotten b’iler, I h’ists myself onto my feet. I 
falls. I tries again. I hauls with all my 
might to free the gear that’s squeezin’ out 
her breath. My hands are dumb, dead, and 
heavy as the lead of a fathom line. But I 
fot to. She’s my parampuan. She was his, 
but she’s mine. A man can tell. And he 
done this. His ship’s in port. I seen it 
from the deck of the lugger. He done this. 

“ Near as I know, it was my first prayer. 


For good measure, besides liftin’ a hail to 
the white man’s God I throws in a signal to 
Benung, who’s one of the twenty good 


Malay gods. I warps an arm around my 
parampuan’s waist. I h’ists her clear. I 
takes a slash. aloft with my kris. Final, 
when I shakes sleep from my scuppers, I 
finds myself on the ground. My perampuan 
is beside me, and she’s prattlin’ away kasih 
words to me—which is love words. 

“* He done it,’ she says. ‘I know. He 
give you to eat of the moldy rice. ‘It’s no 
matter. You'll get well, kasiz. I know it. 
And, now, kasih.’ My parampuan is hold- 
in’ two little silver rings in her hand. ‘ Say 
a mati vow with me,’ she says, and I says it. 

“Word for word with my parampuan I 
says the mati vow, to even with him, score 
for score. Then, binding ourselves to the 
promise till the sun cools and tides fail, she 
pinches into my ear, and I into hers, these 
little silyer mati rings. 

“ My parampuan hain’t no girl to set 
aback in a calm, so she makes me com- 
fortable, grabs my kris, hides it in the full 
of her sarong about her waist, and away 
she goes. Only she’s too late. He’s 
cleared for somewhere up the Japan Sea. 
He'll be gone for weeks. 
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“IT never know how she gets it, but a 
basket of fruit is mine every day, the chuck 
the British doctor says is good—mangoes, 
guavas, durians, oranges, and now and then 
the broth of a young chicken. I’m gettin’ 
better every day. My parampuan sees I’m 
better, and she laughs and sings. I been 
lucky, Tumbo Tom; dreadful lucky. First 
it’s my parampuan, and then it’s you.. I 
swear you both was good to me. 

“Tm gettin’ better, and I’m _ happy, 
when my girl, she runs in one day and goes 
to a tremble. The doctor sharps is combin’ 
the levee and is sending all beriberi sus- 
pects into quar. The plague is spreadin’ 
fast, it seems. I hain’t got a Settlements 
bit, and my parampuan hain’t. I really 
don’t need no siller, but she don’t look at 
it that way. 

“She runs out, and mighty soon she 
comes back with a little package of gray, 
green-specked rice that she buys from a 
Chinaman. What you s’pose she’s got that 
beri<fice for? There’s a reward for word 
of any one sellin’ beri rice, and my par- 
ampuan is after the Settlements siller to 
give to me. My girl! 

“T don’t know from just what quarter 
blowed the breath of the idea, but I puts 
that rice into a little flask and stows it in 
my pocket. Partly I don’t want my 
parampuan ketched with evidence on her, 
partly—I don’t just know. 

“IT swears to come back, tells my par- 
ampuan good-by, and beats out, ‘cause I 
know to lay in quar in that steaming 
country is to lay im grave. 

“* I’m better, lots better, and I take berth 
in a wind-jammer bound for Seattle, only to 
be took down again from the rotten chuck 
aboard, and to be marooned here when we 
heaves to off the station. 

““T escapes, as you know, Tumbo. When 
I drags anchor, I lugs my cargo of moldy 
rice with me, and I’m keepin’ that cankered 
rice lusty and strong by addin’ new every 
few days. I just got an idea, that’s all. 

“ And say, Tumbo, you been good to me, 
I swear you have. I been lucky. First it’s 
my parampuan, then you.” 

At the grateful words, Tumbo Tom 
nodded his head and stabbed suggestively 
with his fork at the smoking hot salmon 
steak on Kopie’s plate. i 


IV 


DARKNESS was falling as Kweo’s glasses 
caught the outlines of the Geisha Girl, 
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beating toward the customs dock, out- 
bound from Seattle. The tide was flooding 
fairly, and would carry her swiftly down 
the Straits of Fuca to the wide Pacific. 
Kopie Kweo held 
his’ breath. 
Would his old 
sailor friend 
make good his 
threat and have 
the Geisha Girl 
held _ overnight 
for a further 
search by the 
doctors? 
The sailorman 
kept his word, fcr 
the Geisha Girl 
shifted down- 
stream a distance 
and came to 
anchor, and lier 


riding-lights were hoisted to the rigging. 
Not for at least another cycle of tides, 
twenty-four hours, would her prow feel the 
sting of the flying salt spume of the open 
sea. 

Kopie Kweo made ready. From Tumbo 
Tom he borrowed a coil of tough, raw seal- 
hide, in diameter about equal to a lead- 
pencil. He hung his kris inside his shirt 
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by a lanyard, took his vial of rice grains, 
climbed into the dory, and was gone. 

Straight toward the anchored wind- 

jammer went Kopie Kweo’s dory. Sliding 

noiselessly beneath the 

overhang of the ship’s 

stern, Kopie made fast, 

and swarmed up the tiller- 

chains to the deck. With 

cai-foot tread he went 

forward. He knew every 

hatch of the Geisha Girl’s 

deck; he knew the num- 

ber of holes in her pin 

rails; the steps in her rat- 

lines, the very bumps in 

the calking of her deck 

planks, were familiar to 

his feet, even in the dark. 

Just abaft the wheel 

was the after-house. In 

the after-house, as Kopie 


OF KOPIE KWEO 


***say A MATI 
VOW WITH ME,’ SHE 
SAYS, ANDI SAYS IT. 
WORD FOR WORD 
WITH MY PARAM- 
PUAN I SAYS THE 
MATI VOW,TO EVEN 
WITH HIM, SCORE 
FOR SCORE" 


rae 
NS 
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knew, was the cabin of the Geisha Girl’s 
master, the dandy Malay skipper, Koto 
Baru. 

Kopie Kweo surveyed the deck. For- 
ward, the watch was snoring against a 
capstan-head. Softly Kopie turned the 
brass knob of the door of Koto Baru’s 
cabin. There followed a_half-strangled 
squeak, the sound of a blow, the crash of a 
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heavy body bumping the thin cabin wall. 
Then all was still. 

Trussed up like a market pig was the 
body that Kopie Kweo bore from the after- 
house to the stern rail and lowered away 
with a coil of fall into the dory nosing the 
stern below the tiller-chains. 

The tide was fair to the northward, 
where were a number of uninhabited, rocky 
islands of the San Juan group. Hitherward 
Kopie Kweo turned the paddle rudder of 
his sailing dory. 

V 


A wEEK later, lacking a few hours, 
Tumbo Tom descried the pudgy outlines of 
Kopie Kweo’s sailing craft. It was beat- 
ing in from the north, where lay the rocky 
island of Colville. 

As he landed on the beach before the 
driftwood cabin, Kopie Kweo drew an 
empty vial from his pocket and flung it into 
the sea. Then he took a long breath and 
gazed across the channel, where the Geisha 
Girl still rode at anchor, waiting the legal 
week before hoisting and sailing away, 
without the missing skipper, whose where- 
abouts the most careful search had failed 
to disclose. 


“Tumbo, see that rock island ’way to 
the north?” 

Tom nodded his head. 

“ Easy money there, Tumbo. 
doctor gives a hundred dollars for word 
where to find a beriberi sailor at large. 
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There’s one on Colville, Tumbo. Pass ’em 
the word; the hundred’s yourn.” 

The profane, excited, red-faced Scottish 
first officer of the Geisha Girl was running 
about deck, bawling orders to the crew. 
Cable word had just arrived from the 
Geisha’s East Indian owners, advancing 
Macpherson to be skipper and ordering him 
to clear at once for Macassar. 

Came a hail from a dingey alongside, and 
Kopie Kweo swarmed up the side ladder. 

“Ahoy, Macpherson!” shouted Kopie. 
“ You’d be short a hand?” 

“ Blast your eyes and yes!” howled Mac- 
pherson. “ Aloft, and lay for’ard with ye! 
My old berth’s yours.” 

The lascars, droning a ditty, walked 
around the capstan, and the Geisha Girl 
paid off. As she veered into the channel, 
a trim, speedy launch, flying the yellow flag 
at her masthead, passed astern: A swarthy 
person, wearing the garish, many-colored 
dress of a Malay, sat huddled in the stern. 
Tumbo Tom was at the bow with the 
quarantine doctor. Kopie Kweo lifted his 
steady hand, nipped loose the mati vow ring 
from the lobe of his ear, and dropped it 
into the sea. 

Tumbo Tom caught sight of Kopie. 
Tumbo lifted his right arm and swung it 
half the arc of a circle, from west to east, 
which is the Siwash manner of wigwagging 
the message: 

“Some day you be sure to come back 
and see me!” 
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WHISPERS 


Can’t you hear them, can’t you hear them, in the bustle of the street, 
*Mid the rattle of the traffic and the noise of tramping feet, 
*Mid the splitting sound of sirens from the river, and the hum 


Of the swiftly moving autos? 


Can't you hear them as they come, 


The voices of the woodlands and the mountains and the sea 
And the wide and open prairies, where we're hankering to be? 


They are whispering at night-time, they are clamorous by day, 
And your heart is almost bursting as it hears the things they say, 
And you feel the old, old longing for the woodlands and the wind, 
For the camp-fire, for the river, for the things we left behind 
When the summer-time was over and the winter with its snow 
Showed the trail that led us cityward and gave the order—“ Go!” 


But it’s spring again, it’s spring-time, and the ancient voices call, 
And you can’t resist the magic of the music they let fall 

As they whisper of the forests, as they murmur of the sea; 
Oh, it’s back we must be going where a wanderer would be! 
It’s farewell to dreary cities and to dreams that droop and die, 
For we seek again the open, and the wide, o’erarching sky! 


Edmund Leamy 














AVIDSON could distinctly remember 

that it was between two and three 
years after the grisly event in the 
Monte Orte range—the sickening and yet 
deserved end of Mersereau, his quondam 
partner and fellow adventurer—that any- 
thing to be identified with Mersereau’s 
malice toward him, and with Mersereau’s 
probable present existence in the spirit 
world, had appeared in his life. 

He and Mersereau had worked long to- 
gether as prospectors, investors, developers 
of property. It was only after they had 
struck it rich in the Klondike that David- 
son had grown so much more apt and 
shrewd in all commercial and financial 
matters, whereas Mersereau had seemed to 
stand still—not to rise to the splendid 
opportunities which then opened to him. 
Why, in some of those later deals it had not 
been possible for Davidson even to intro- 
duce his old partner to some of the moneyed 
men he had to deal with. Yet Mersereau 
had insisted, as his right, if you please, on 
being “ in on ” everything—everything! 

Take that wonderful Monte Orte prop- 
erty, the cause of all the subsequent horror. 
He, Davidson—not Mersereau—had dis- 
covered or heard of the mine, and had car- 
ried it along, with old Besmer as a tool or 
decoy—Besmer being the ostensible factor 
—until it was all ready for him to take 
over and sell or develop. Then it was that 
Mersereau, having so long been his part- 
ner, demanded a full half—a third, at least 
—on the ground that they had once agreed 
to work together in all these things. 

Think of it! And Mersereau growing 
duller and less useful and more disagree- 
able day by day, and year by year! In- 
deed, toward the last he had threatened to 
expose the trick by which jointly, seven 
years before, they had possessed themselves 
of the Skyute Pass Mine; to drive David- 
son out of public and financial life, to have 
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him arrested and tried—along with himself, 
of course. Think of that! 

But he had fixed the man—yes, he had, 
damn him! He had trailed Mersereau that 
night to old Besmer’s cabin on the Monte 
Orte, when Besmer was away. Mersereau 
had attempted to steal the diagram of the 
new field. Yes, just when Mersereau 
thought that no one was about, and that 
he was making safely away, Davidson had 
struck him cleanly over the ear with that 
heavy rail-bolt fastened to the end of a 
walnut stick, and the first blow had done 
for him. 

Lord, how the bone above Mersereau’s 
ear had sounded when it cracked! And 
how bloody one side of that bolt was! 
Mersereau hadn’t had time to do anything 
before he was helpless. He hadn’t died 
instantly, though, but had turned over and 
faced Davidson with that savage, scowling 
face of his and those blazing, animal eyes. 

Lying half propped up on his left elbow, 
Mersereau had reached out toward him 
with that big, rough, bony right hand of 
his—the right with which he always boast- 
ed of having done so much damage on this, 
that, and the other occasion—had glared 
at him as much as to say: 

“Oh, if I could only reach you just for 
a moment before I go!” 

Then it was that Davidson had lifted the 
club again. Horrified as he was, and yet 
determined that he must save his own life, 
he had finished the task, dragging the body 
back to an old fissure behind the cabin and 
covering it with branches, a great pile of 
pine fronds, and as many as one hundred 
and fifty boulders, great and small, and 
had left his victim. It was a sickening job 
and a sickening sight, but it had to be. 

Yes, having finished, he had slipped dis- 
mally away, like a jackal, thinking of that 
hand in the moonlight, held up so savagely, 
and that look. Nothing might have come 
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of that, either, if he 

hadn’t been inclined 

to brood on it so much, on the 
fierceness of it. 

No, nothing had happened. A year 
had passed, and if anything were going 
to turn up it surely would have done so. 
Davidson had gone first to New York, 
later to Chicago, to dispose of the Monte 
Orte claim. Then, after two years, he came 
back to Mississippi to look after some sugar 
property which had once belonged to him, 
and which he was now able to reclaim and 
put in charge of his sister as a kind of home 
for himself. He had none other. 

But that body back there! That hand 
uplifted in the moonlight—to clutch him if 
it could! Those eyes! 

II—JUNE, 1905 

TAKE that first year, for instance, when 

he had returned to Gatchard in Mississippi, 


whence both he and 

Mersereau had original- 

ly come. After looking 

at his own property he 

had gone out to a.tum- 

ble-down estate of his 

uncle’s in Issaquena 

County —a leaky old 

slope-roofed house 

where, in a bedroom on the top 

floor, he had had his first expe- 

rience with the significance or reality 
of the hand. 

Yes, that was where first he had 
really seen it pictured in that curious, 
unbelievable way; only who would be- 

lieve that it was Mersereau’s hand? They 
would say it was an accident, chance, rain 
dripping down. But the hand had appeared 
on the ceiling of that room just as sure as 
anything, after a heavy rain-storm—it was 
almost a cyclone—when every chink in the 
old roof had seemed to leak water. 

During the night, after he had climbed 
to the room by 
way of those dis- 
mal stairs with 
their great land- 
ing and small 
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“OH, IF I 
COULD ONLY 
REACH YOU 
JUST FOR A 
MOMENT BE- 
FORE 1 Go!” 


glass oil - lamp, 
and had sunk to 
rest, or tried to, 
in the heavy, 
wide, damp bed, 
thinking, as he 
always did those 
days, of the 
Monte Orte and 
Mersereau, the 
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storm had come up. As he listened to the 
wind moaning outside he had heard first the 
scratch, scratch, scratch, of some limb, no 
doubt, against the wall—sounding, or so it 
seemed in his feverish unrest, like some one 
penning an indictment against him with a 
worn, rusty pen. 

And. then, the storm growing worse, he 
had gone to the window in a fit of irritation 
and self-contempt at his own nervousness, 
just as the lightning struck a branch of the 
tree nearest the window. He had retreated, 
feeling that it was meant for him. 

But that big, knotted hand painted on 
the ceiling by the dripping water during the 
night! .There it was, right over him when 
he awoke, outlined or painted as if with 
wet, gray whitewash against the wretched 
but normal pale-blue of the ceiling when 
dry. There it was—a big, open hand just 
like Mersereau’s as he had held it up that 
night — huge, knotted, rough, the fingers 
extended as if tense and clutching. And, if 
you wiil believe it, near it was something 
that looked like a pen—an old, long- 
handled pen—to match that scratch, 
scratch, scratch! 

“ Huldah,” he had inquired of the old 
black mammy who entered in the morning 
to bring him fresh water and throw open 
the shutters, ‘“‘ what does that look like to 
you up there — that patch on the ceiling 
where the rain came through?” 

He wanted to reassure himself as to the 
character of the thing he saw—that it 
might not be a creation of his own feverish 
imagination, accentuated by the dismal 
character of this place. 

“Pears t’ me mo’ like a big han’ ’an 
anythin’ else, Marse Davi’son,” comment- 
ed Huldah, pausing and staring upward. 
‘Mo’ like a big fist, kinda. Dat air’s a 
new drip come las’ night, I reckoh. Dis 
here ole place ain’ gonna hang togethah 
much longah, less’n some repairin’ be done 
mighty quick now. Yassir, dat air’s a new 
drip, sho’s yo’ bo’n, en it come on’y las’ 
night. ay 


? 


I hain’t never seed dat befo’. 

And then he had inquired, thinking of 
the fierceness of the storm: 

‘“ Huldah, do you have many such storms 
up this way?” 

“Good gracious, Marse Davi’son, we 
hain’t seed no sech a blow en—en come 
three year now. I hain’t seed no sech 
lightnin’ en I doan’ know when.” 

Wasn’t that strange, that it should all 
come on the night when he was there? 
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Huldah stared idly, always ready to go 
slow and rest if possible, whereas he had 
turned irritably. To be annoyed by ideas 
such as this! To always be thinking of 
that Monte Orte affair! Why couldn’t he 
forget it? It was Mersereau’s own. fault. 
He never would have killed the man if he 
hadn’t been forced to it. 

And to be haunted in this way, making 
mountains out of mole-hills, as he thought 
then! It must be his own miserable fancy 
—and yet Mersereau had looked so threat- 
eningly at him. That glance had boded 
something; it was too terrible not, to. 

Davidson might not want to think of it, 
but how could he stop? Mersereau might 
not be able to hurt him any more, at least 
not on this earth; but still, couldn’t he? 
Didn’t the appearance of this hand seem 
to indicate that he might? He was dead, 
of course. His body, his skeleton, was un- 
der that pile of rocks and stones, some of 
them as big as wash-tubs. Why worry over 
that, and after two years? And still— 

That hand on that ceiling! , 


ITI—DECEMBER, 1905 


THEN, again, take that matter of meet- 
ing Pringle in Gatchard just at that time, 
within the same week. It-was due to 
Davidson’s sister. She had invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Pringle in to meet him one evening, 
without telling him that they were spiritual- 
ists and might discuss spiritualism. 

Clairvoyance, Pringle called it, or seeing 
what can’t be seen with material eyes, and 
clairaudience, or hearing what can’t be 
heard with material ears, as well as mate- 
rialization, or ghosts, and _ table-rapping, 
and the like. Table-rapping—that damned 
tap-tapping that Davidson had been hear- 
ing ever since! 

It was Pringle’s fault, really. Pringle 
had persisted in talking. He, Davidson, 
wouldn’t have listened, except that he some- 
how became fascinated by what Pringle said 
concerning what he had heard and seen in 
his time. Mersereau must have been at the 
bottom of that, too. 

At any rate, after he had listened, David- 
son was sorry, for Pringle had time to fill 
his mind full of those awful facts or ideas 
which had since harassed him so much— 
all that stu‘ about drunkards, degenerates, 
and weak people generally being followed 
about by ~‘ile, evil spirits and used to effect 
those spirits’ purposes or desires in this 
world. Horrible! 
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Wasn’t it awful? Pringle—big, mushy 
creature that he was, sickly and stagnant 
like a springless pool— insisted that he had 
even seen clouds of these spirits about 
drunkards, degenerates, and the like, in 
street-cars, on trains, and about vile corners 
at night. Once, he said, he had seen just 
one evil spirit—think of that!—following 
a certain man.all the time, at his left elbow 
—a dark, evil, red-eyed thing, until finally 
the man had been killed in a quarrel. 

Pringle described their shapes, these spir- 
its, as varied. They were small, dark, ir- 
regular clouds, with red or green spots 
somewhere for eyes, changing in form and 
becoming longish or round like a jellyfish, 
or even like a misshapen cat or dog. They 
could take any form at will—that of a man, 
say, for a little while. 

Once, Pringle declared, he had seen as 
many as fifty about a drunkard who was 
staggering down a street, all of them trying 
to urge him into the nearest saloon, so that 
they might reexperience in some vague way 
the sensation of drunkenness, which at some 
time or other they themselves, having been 
drunkards in life, had enjoyed! 

It would be the same with a drug fiend, 
or indeed with any one of weak or evil 
habits. They gathered about such people 
like flies, their red or green eyes glowing— 
attempting to get something from them, 
perhaps, if nothing more than a little sense 
of their old earth-life. 

The whole thing was so terrible and dis- 
turbing at the time, particularly that idea 
of men being persuaded or influenced to 
murder, that Davidson could stand it no 
longer, and got up*and left. But in his 
room up-stairs he meditated on it, standing 
before his mirror. Suddenly — would he 
ever forget it?-—as he was taking off his 
collar and tie, he had heard that queer tap, 
tap, tap, right on his dressing-table or un- 
der it, which Pringle said ghosts made 
when table-rapping in answer to a call, or 
to give warning of their presence. 

Then something said to him, almost as 
clearly as if he heard it: 

““ This is me, Mersereau, come back at last 
to get you! Pringle was just an excuse of 
mine to let you know I was coming, and so 
was that hand in the Hatch house. It was 
mine! I will be with you from now on. 
Don’t think I will ever leave you!” 

It frightened Davidson and made him 
half sick, so wrought up was he. For the 
first time he felt cold chills run up and 
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down his spine—the creeps. He felt as if 
he could almost feel some one standing over 
him—Mersereau, of course—only he could 
not see or hear a thing, just that faint tap 
at first, growing louder a little later, and 
quite angry when he tried to ignore it. 
People did live, then, after they were 
dead, especially evil people—people strong- 
er than you, perhaps. They had the power 
to come back, to haunt, to annoy you if 
they didn’t like anything you had done to 
them. No doubt Mersereau was following 
him in the hope of revenge, there in the 
spirit-world just outside this one, close at 
his heels, like that evil spirit attending the 
other man whom Pringle had described. 


IV—FEBRUARY, 1906 


TAKE that case of the hand impressed on 
the soft dough and plaster of Paris, de- 
scribed in an article that he had picked up 
in the dentist’s office out there in Pasadena 
—Mersereau’s very hand, so far as he could 
judge. How about that for a coincidence, 
picking up the magazine with that disturb- 
ing article about psychic materialization in 
Italy, and later in Bern, Switzerland, where 
the scientists were gathered to investigate 
that sort of thing? And just when he was 
trying to rid himself finally of the notion 
that any such thing could be! 

According to that magazine article, some 
old crone over in Italy — spiritualist, or 
witch, or something—had got together a 
crowd of experimentalists or professors in 
an abandoned house on an almost deserted 
island off the coast of Sardinia. There 
they had conducted experiments with spir- 
its, which they called materialization, get- 
ting the impression of the fingers of a hand, 
or of a whole hand and arm, or of a face, 
on a plate of glass covered with soot, the 
plate being locked in a small safe on the 
center of a table about which they sat! 

Davidson couldn’t understand how it was 
done, but done it was. There in that maga- 
zine were half a dozen pictures, reproduc- 
tions of photographs of a hand, an arm, 
and a face—or a part of one, anyhow. 
And if they looked like anything, they 
looked exactly like Mersereau’s! 

There was not the least doubt of it— 
they were Mersereau’s, intended, when they 
were made over there in Italy, for Davidson 
to see later there in Pasadena. Yes, they 
were! And looking at that sinister face 
reproduced in the magazine, it seemed to 
say, with Mersereau’s old coarse sneer: 
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HE SAW A VERITABLE CLOUD 
OF EVIL CREATURES, SWIM- 
MING ABOUT LIKE FISH 
IN DARK WATERS 


‘Acther? 


.o 
g rebbore “ 


I’m 


You can’t escape me! 
showing you how much alive I am over 


“ You see? 


here, just as I was on earth. And I'll get 
you yet, even if I have to go farther than 
Italy to do it!” 

It was amazing, the shock Davidson got 
out of it. It wasn’t just that alone, but the 
persistence and repetition of this hand busi- 
ness. What could it mean? It was Mer- 


sereau’s hand, all right. As for the face, 
it wasn’t all there—just the jaw, mouth, 
cheek, left temple, and a part of the nose 
and eye; but it was Mersereau, all right. 
He had gone clear over there into Italy 
somewhere, in a lone house on an island, 
to get this message of his undying hate 
back to Davidson. Or was it just spirits, 
evil spirits, bent on annoying him because 
he was nervous and sensitive now? 


V—OCTOBER, 1906 


EveEN crowded new hotels and new build- 
ings weren’t the protection Davidson had 
first thought they were. Even there you 
weren’t safe—not from a man like Mer- 
sereau. Take that incident there in Los 
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Angeles, and again in Seattle, only two 
months ago now —he was always careful 
to take a room these days in the best and 
busiest hotels—when Mersereau was able 
#o- make that dreadful explosive or crash- 
ing sound, as if one had burst a huge paper 
bag full of air, or upset a china-closet full 
of glass and broken everything, when as a 
matter of fact nothing at all had happened. 
It had frightened Davidson horribly the 
first two or three times, believing as he 
did that something fearful had happened. 
Finding that it was nothing—or Mersereau 
—he was becoming used to it now; but 
other people, unfortunately, were not. 

He would be—as he had been that first 
time—-sitting in his room perfectly still and 
trying to amuse himself, or not to think, 
when suddenly there would be that awful 
crash. It was astounding! Other people 
heard it, of course. They had in Los An- 
geles. A maid and a porter had come run- 
ning the first time to inquire, and he had 
had to protest that he had heard nothing. 
They couldn’t believe it at first, and had 
gone to other rooms to look. When it hap- 
pened the second time, the management 
had protested, thinking it was a joke he 
was playing; and to avoid the risk of ex- 
posure he had left. 

After that he could not keep a valet or 
nurse about him for long. Servants wouldn’t 
stay, and managers of hotels wouldn’t let 
him remain when such things went on. Yet 
he couldn’t live in a private house or apart- 
ment alone, for there the noises and sights 
would be worse than ever. 
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TAKE that last old house he had been 
in—or ever would be in again!—at Anne 
Haven, which was much worse, and which 
proved it all. There the hand actually 
appeared to him, a thing as big as a wash- 
tub at first, something like smoke or shad- 
ow in a black room moving about over the 
bed and everywhere. Then, as he lay there, 
gazing at it spellbound, it condensed slow- 
ly, and he began to feel it. It was now a 
hand of normal size—there was no doubt 
of it in the world—going over him softly, 
without force, as a ghostly hand must, 
having no real physical strength, but all 
the time with a strange, secretive something 
about it, a searching, as if it were not quite 
sure of itself, and not quite sure that he 
was really there. 

The hand, or so it seemed—God!— 
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moved right up to his neck and began to 
feel over that as he lay there. Then it was 
that he guessed just what it was that Mer- 
sereau was after—he wanted to choke him 
to death! 

It was just like a hand, the fingers and 
thumb made into a circle and pressed down 
over his throat; only it moved over him 
gently at first, because it really couldn’t 
do anything yet, not having the material 
strength. But the intention! The sense 
of cruel, savage determination that went 
with it! 

And yet, if one went to a nerve specialist 
or doctor about all this, as he did after- 
ward, what did the doctor say? Davidson 
tried to describe how he was breaking down 
under the strain, how he could not eat 
or sleep on account of all these constant 
tappings and noises; but the moment he 
even began to hint at his experiences, es- 
pecially the hand or the noises, the doctor 
exclaimed: 

“Why, this is plain delusion! You're 
nervously run down, that’s all that ails 
you—on the verge of pernicious anemia, I 
should say. You'll have to watch yourself 
as to this illusion about spirits. Get it 
out of your mind. There’s nothing to it!” 

Wasn’t that just like one of these nerve 
specialists, bound up in their little ideas 
and what they knew or saw, or thought 
they saw? 


VII—NOVEMBER, 1907 


AND now take this very latest develop- 
ment at Battle Creek recently, where he 
had gone trying to recuperate on the diet 
there. Hadn’t Mersereau, implacable de- 
mon that he was, developed this latest trick 
of making his food taste queer to him— 
unpalatable, or with an odd odor? 

Davidson knew it was Mersereau, for he 
felt him beside him at the table whenever 
he sat down. Besides, he seemed to hear 
something—clairaudience, of course; he was 
beginning to develop that, too, now! It 
was Mersereau, of course, saying in a voice 
which was more like a memory of a voice 
than anything real—the voice of some one 
you could remember as having spoken in a 
certain way, say, ten years or more ago: 

“I’ve fixed it so you can’t eat any more, 
you—” 

There followed a long list of vile exple- 
tives, enough in itself to sicken one. 

Thereafter, in spite of anything he could 
do to make himself think to the contrary, 











knowing that the food was all right, really, 
Davidson found it to have an odor or a 
taste which disgusted him, and which he 
could not overcome, try as he would. The 
management assured him that it was all 
right, as he knew it was—for others. He 
saw them eating it. But he couldn’t—had 
to get up and leave, and the little he could 
get down he couldn’t retain, or it wasn’t 
enough for him to live on. 

And Mersereau seemed always by, re- 
joicing in the result. Why, if it weren’t 
for fresh fruit on the stands at times, and 
just plain, fresh-baked- bread im bakers’ 
windows, which he could buy and eat 
quickly, he might not be able to live at all. 
It was getting to that pass! 


VIII—AUGUST, 1908 


THAT wasn’t the worst, either, bad as all 
that was. The worst was the fact that 
under the strain of all this he was slowly 
but surely breaking down, and that in the 
end Mersereau might really succeed in 
driving him out of life here—to do what, if 
anything, to him there? What? It was 
such an evil pack by which he was sur- 
rounded, those whe lived just on the other 
side and hung about the earth, vile, de- 
bauched creatures, as Pringle had described 
them, and as Davidson had come to know 
for himself, fearing them and their ways so 
much, and really seeing them at times. 

Since he had come to be so weak and 
sensitive, he could see them for himself— 
vile things that they were, swimming be- 
fore his gaze in the dark whenever he 
chanced to let himself be in the dark, 
which was not often—friends of Mersereau, 
no doubt, and inclined to help him just for 
the evil of it. 

For this long time now Davidson had 
taken to sleeping with the light on, wher- 
ever he was, only tying a handkerchief 
over his eyes to keep out some of the glare. 
Even then he could see them—dqueer, mis- 
shapen things, for all the world like wavy, 
stringy jellyfish or coils of thick, yellowish- 
black smoke, moving about, changing in 
form at times, always looking dirty or vile, 
somehow, and with those queer, dim, red- 
dish or greenish glows for eyes. It was 
sickening! 

IX—OCTOBER, 1908 


Havinc accomplished so much, Merse- 
reau would by no means be content to let 
him go. Davidson knew that! He could 
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talk to him occasionally now, or at least 
could hear him and answer back, if he 
chose, when he was alone and quite cer- 
tain that no one was listening. 

Mersereau was always saying, when 
Davidson would listen to him at all—which 
he wouldn’t often—that he would get him 
yet, that he would make him pay, or 
charging him with fraud and murder. 

“ Pll choke you yet!’ The words seemed 
to float in from somewhere, as if he were 
remembering that at some time Mersereau 
had said just that in his angry, savage 
tone—not as if he heard it; and yet he was 
hearing it, of course. “PU choke you yet! 
You can’t escape! You may think yowll 
die a natural death, but you won't, and 
that’s why I’m potsoning your food to 
weaken you. You can’t escape! FU get 
you, sick or well, when you can’t help 
yourself, when you're sleeping. Ill choke 
you, just as you hit me with that club. 
That’s why youre always seeing and feel- 
ing this hand of mine! I’m not alone. Pve 
nearly had you many a time already, only 
you have managed to wriggle out so far, 
jumping up, but some day you won't be 
able to—see? Then—” 

The voice seemed to die away at times, 
even in the middle of a sentence, but at 
other times—often, often—he could hear it 
completing the full thought. Sometimes 
he would turn on the thing and exclaim: 

“Oh, go to the devil!” or, “Let me 
alone!” or, “ Shut up!” Even in a closed 
room and ail alone, such remarks seemed 
strange to him, addressed to a ghost; but 
he couldn’t resist at times, annoyed as he 
was. Only he took good care not to talk 
if any one was about. 

It was getting so that there was no real 
place for him outside of an asylum, for 
often he would get up screaming at night— 
he had to, so sharp was the clutch on his 
throat—and then always, wherever he was, 
a servant would come in and want to know 
what was the matter. He would have to 
say that it was a nightmare —only the 
management always requested him to leave 
after the second or third time, say, or after 
an explosion or two. It was horrible! 

He might as well apply to a private 
asylum or sanatorium now, having all the 
money he had, and explain that he had 
delusions—delusions! Imagine!—and ask 
to be taken care of. In a place like that 
they wouldn’t be disturbed by his jumping 
up and screaming at night, feeling that he 
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was being choked, as he was, or by his 
leaving the table because he couldn’t eat 
the food, or by his talking back to Mer- 
sereau, should they chance to hear him, or 
by the noises when they occurred. 

They could assign him a special nurse 
and a special room, if he wished—only he 
didn’t wish to be too much alone. They 
could put him in charge of some one who 
would understand all these things, or to 
whom he could explain. He couldn’t ex- 
pect ordinary people, or hotels catering to 
ordinary people, to put up with him any 
more. 

He must go and hunt up a good place 
somewhere where they understood such 
things, or at least tolerated them, and ex- 
plain, and then it would all pass for the 
hallucinations of a crazy man—though, as 
a matter of fact, he wasn’t crazy at all. It 
was all too real, only the average or so- 
called normal person couldn’t see or hear 
as he could—hadn’t experienced what he 
had. 





X—DECEMBER, 1908 


“THe trouble is, doctor, that Mr. David- 
son is suffering from the delusion that he is 
pursued by one or more evil spirits—I can’t 
quite make out which yet. He was not 
committed here by any court, but came of 
his own accord about four months ago, and 
we let him wander about here at will. 

“One of his worst delusions, doctor, is 
that there is one spirit in particular who 
is trying to choke him to death, especially 
at night. Dr. Major, our superintendent, 
says he has tuberculosis of the throat, with 
occasional spasmodic contractions. He 
won’t believe that; but whenever he tries 
to sleep, especially in the middle of the 
night, he will jump up and come running 
out into the hall, insisting that one of these 
spirits is trying to choke him to death. He 
really seems to believe it, for he comes out 
coughing and choking and feeling at his 
neck as if some one had been trying to 
strangle him. He always explains the whole 
matter to me as being the spirits, and asks 
me to not pay any attention to him unless 
he calls for help or rings his call-bell; and 
so I never think anything more of it now 
unless he does. 

“ Another of his ideas is that these same 
spirits do something to his food — put 
poison in it, or give it a bad odor or taste, 
so that he can’t eat it. When he does find 
anything he can eat, he grabs it and almost 
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swallows it whole, before, as he says, the 
spirits have time to do anything to it. 
Once, he says, he weighed more than two 
hundred pounds, but now he only weighs 
one hundred and twenty. It’s pathetic, 
doctor! 

“Dr. Major insists that it is purely a 
delusion, that so far as being choked is con- 
cerned, it is the tuberculosis of the throat, 
and that his stomach trouble comes from 
the same thing; but by association of ideas, 
or delusion, he thinks some one is trying 
to choke him and poison his food, when it 
isn’t so at all. Dr. Major says that he 
can’t imagine what could have started it. 
He is always trying to talk to Mr. David- 
son about it; but whenever he begins to 
ask him questions, Mr. Davidson refuses 
to talk, and gets up and leaves. 

“One of the peculiar things about his 
idea of being choked, doctor, is that when 
he is merely dozing he always wakes up in 
time, and has the power to throw it off. 
He claims that their strength is not equal to 
his own when he is awake, or even dozing, 
but when he’s asleep their spirit is stronger 
than his. Sometimes, when he has had a 
fright like this, he will come out in the hall 
and down to my desk there at the lower 
end, and ask if he mayn’t sit there by me. 
He says it calms him. I always tell him 
yes; but it won’t be five minutes before 
he’ll get up and leave again, saying that 
he’s being annoyed, or that he won’t be 
able to contain himself if he stays any 
longer, because of the remarks being made 
over his shoulder or in his ear. 

“Often he’ll say: ‘ Did you hear that, 
Miss Liggett? It’s astonishing, the low, 
vile things that man can say at times!’ 
When I say, ‘ No, I didn’t hear,’ he always 
says: ‘I’m so glad!’” 

“No one has ever tried to relieve him 
of this idea by hypnotism, I suppose?” 

“Not that I know of, doctor. Dr. 
Major may have tried it. I have only been 
here three months.” 

“ Tuberculosis is certainly the cause of 
the throat trouble, as Dr. Major says; and 
as for the stomach trouble, that comes from 
the same thing—natural enough under the 
circumstances. We may have to resort to 
hypnotism a little later. I'll see. In the 
mean time you’d better caution all who 
come in touch with him never to sympa- 
thize, or even to seem to believe in any- 
thing he imagines is being done to him. It 
will merely encourage him in his notions. 
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And get him to take his medicine regularly; 
it won’t cure, but it will help. Dr. Major 
has asked me to give especial attention to 
his case, and I want the conditions as near 
right as possible.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 


XI—JANUARY, 1909 


THE trouble with these doctors was that 
they really knew nothing of anything save 
what was on the surface, the little they had 
learned at a medical college or in practise 
—chiefly how certain drugs, tried by their 
predecessors in certain cases, were known 
to act. They had no imagination whatever, 
even when you tried to tell them. 

Take that latest young person who was 
coming here now in his good clothes and 
with his car, fairly bursting with his knowl- 
edge of what he called psychiatrics, looking 
into Davidson’s eyes so hard and smooth- 
ing his temples and throat — massage, he 
called it— saying that he had incipient 
tuberculosis of the throat and stomach 
trouble, and utterly disregarding things 
which he, Davidson, could personally see 
and hear! Imagine the fellow trying to 


persuade him, at this late date, that all 
that was wrong with him was tuberculosis, 


that he didn’t see Mersereau standing right 
beside him at times, bending over him, 
holding up that hand and telling him how 
he intended to kill him yet—that it was all 
an illusion! 

Imagine saying that Mersereau couldn’t 
actually seize him by the throat when he 
was asleep, or nearly so, when Davidson 
himself, looking at his throat in the mirror, 
could see the marks of his fingers—actu- 
ally his fingers!—for a moment or so after- 
ward. At any rate, his throat was red and 
sore from being clutched as Mersereau of 
late was able to clutch him! And to say, 
as they had said at first, that he himself 
was making it so by rubbing and feeling it, 
and then later that it was tuberculosis! 

Rot! Wasn’t it enough to make one 
want to quit the place? If it weren’t for 
Miss Liggett and her devoted care, he 
would. That nurse was worth her weight 
in gold, learning his ways as she had, being 
so uniformly kind, and bearing with his 
difficulties so genially. He would leave her 
something in his will. 

To leave this place and go elsewhere, un- 
less he could take her along, would be folly. 
And anyway, where else would he go? 
Here at least were other people, patients 


like himself, who could understand and 
sympathize with him. Old Rankin, the 
lawyer, for instance, who had suffered un- 
told persecution from one living person and 
another, mostly politicians, was convinced 
that Davidson’s troubles were genuine, and 
liked to hear about them, These two did 
not insist, as the doctors did, that he had 
slow tuberculosis of the throat, and could 
live a long time and overcome his troubles 
if he would—which he couldn’t. They were 
merely companionable at such times as 
Mersereau would give him enough peace to 
be sociable. 

The trouble was that he was growing so 
weak from lack of sleep and food—his in- 
ability to eat the food which his enemy 
bewitched and to sleep at night on account 
of the choking—that he couldn’t last much 
longer. This new visiting physician was 
insisting that along with his throat trouble 
he was suffering from acute anemia, due to 
long undernourishment, and that only a 
solution of strychnin injected direct into the 
veins would help him. 

Now that he was practically bedridden, 
not able to jump up as freely as before, 
Davidson was subject to a veritable storm 
of bedevilment. Not only could he see— 
especially toward evening, and in the very 
early hours of the morning — Mersereau 
hovering about him like a black shadow, 
but he could feel his enemy’s hand moving 
over him. What was worse, behind or 
about him he often saw a veritable cloud 
of evil creatures, swimming about like fish 
in dark waters, and seeming to eye the pro- 
cedures with satisfaction. 

Vhen food was brought to him, early or 
late, and in whatever form, Mersereau and 
they were there, close at hand, as thick as 
flies, even passing over and through it in 
an evident attempt to spoil it before he 
could eat it. Just to see them doing it was 
enough to poison it for Davidson. He 
could hear their voices urging Mersereau 
to do it. 

“ That’s right—poison it!” 

“ He can’t last much longer!” 

“ Soon he’ll be weak enough so that when 
you grip him he will really die!” 

He also heard vile phrases addressed to 
him by Mersereau, the iterated and reiter- 
ated words “ murderer” and “ swindler” 
and “cheat,” there in the middle of the 
night. Often he saw as many as seven dark 
figures, very much like Mersereau’s, al- 
though different, gathered close about him, 
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even though the light was still on. Some 
of them were upon his bed, and it seemed 
as if they were about to help Mersereau 
to finish him, adding their hands to his. 

Behind them again was a complete circle 
of all those evil, swimming things with eyes, 
always watching—helping, probably. He 
had actually felt the pressure of the hand 
stronger than ever of late, when they were 
all there. Only, just before he fainted, and 
because he could not spring up any more, 
he screamed or gasped a choking gasp and 
held his finger on the button. Then Miss 
Liggett always came, lifted him up, and 
fixed his pillows. She assured him that it 
was only the inflammation of his throat, 
and rubbed it with alcohol, and gave him 
a few drops of something internally to 
ease it. 

After all this time, and in spite of any- 
thing he could tell them, they still believed, 
or pretended to believe, that he was suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, and that all the rest 
was a delusion, a phase of insanity! 

And Mersereau’s skeleton still out there 
on the Monte Orte! 

Mersereau would choke him to death, or 
get others to help, there was no doubt of it 
now; and yet they would believe that he 
had died of tuberculosis of the throat! 
Think of that! 


XII—MIDNIGHT OF FEBRUARY 16, 1909 


Tue Guost or MeErSEREAU (to David- 
son, bending over )—* Softly! Softly! He’s 
quite asleep! He didn’t think we could get 
him—that I could! But Miss Liggett is 
asleep at the end of the hall and can’t 
come, can’t hear. He’s become so weak 
now that he can scarcely move or groan. 
Strengthen my hand, you! I will grip him 
so tight about the neck this time that he 
won’t get away! His cries won’t help him 
this time! He can’t cry as he once did! 
Now! Now!” 

A Coup or Evit Spirits (swimming 
about )—“ Right! Right! Good! Good! 
Now! Ah!” 


Davipson (waking, choking, screaming, 





and feebly striking out )—“ Help! Help! 
H-e-l-p! Miss— Miss— H—e—l—p!” 

Miss Liccett (dozing heavily at her 
desk )—“ Everything is still. No one rest- 


less. I can sleep.” (Her head nods.) 
Tue CiLoup or Evit Sprrits—* Good! 
Good! Good! His soul at last! Here it 
comes! He couldn’t escape this time! Ah! 
Good! Good! Ah!” 
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MERSEREAU (to Davidson )—“ You mur- 
derer! At last! At last!” 


XIli—-3 A.M. OF FEBRUARY 17, I909 


Miss Liccett (at the bedside, distressed 
and pale )—‘* He must have died some time 
between one and two, doctor. I left him 
at one o’clock, as comfortable as I could 
make him. He said he was feeling as well 
as could be expected. He’s been very 
weak during the last few days, taking only 
a little gruel. Between half past one and 
two I thought I heard a noise, and came 
to see. He was lying just as you see here, 
except that his hands were up to his throat, 
as if it were hurting or choking him. I put 
them down for fear they would stiffen that 
way. In trying to call one of the other 
nurses just now, I found that the bell was 
out of order, although I know it was all 
right when I left, because he always made 
me try it. So he may have tried to ring.” 

Dr. Major (turning the head and ex- 
amining the throat )—‘‘It looks as if he 
had clutched at his throat rather tightly 
this time, I must say. Here is the mark 
of his thumb on this side and of his four 
fingers on the other. Rather deep for the 
little strength he had. Odd that he should 
have imagined that any one else was trying 
to choke him, when he was always pressing 
at his own neck! Throat tuberculosis is 
very painful at times. That would explain 
the desire to clutch at his throat.” 

Miss Liccett—* He was always believ- 
ing that an evil spirit was trying to choke 
him, doctor.” 

Dr. MAyor—* Yes, I know—association 
of ideas. Dr. Scaim and I agree as to that. 
He had a bad case of chronic tuberculosis 
of the throat, with accompanying malnutri- 
tion, due to the effect of the throat on the 
stomach; and his notion about evil spirits 
pursuing him and trying to choke him was 
simply due to an innate tendency on the 
part of the subconscious mind to join things 
together—any notion, say, with any pain. 
If he had had a diseased leg, he would have 
imagined that evil spirits were attempting 
to saw it off, or something like that. In 
the same way the condition of his throat 
affected his stomach, and he imagined that 
the spirits were doing something to his food. 
Make out a certificate showing acute tuber- 
culosis of the esophagus as the cause, with 
illusions of persecution as his mental con- 
dition. While I am here we may as well 
look in on Mr. Baff.” 




















T has always been doubtful whether the 
Canadian knights or the Anglican cu- 
rates of Canada are the ultimate props 

of the British Empire. Now that titles are 
becoming somewhat unpopular, odds are on 
the clergy. Nobody ever found a curate 
in Wayback who was not in favor of a big- 
ger empire; but at the last session of the 
Canadian Parliament there was quite a row 
over hereditary titles and some aspects of 
titles in general. The leader of the opposi- 
tion, the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, offered to 
go out and burn his in the market-place, if 
others would do likewise — with no dis- 
respect to his majesty the king. 

That bonfire was never lighted, however. 
Democracy may abolish the Lords, convert 
the Commons, or do away with the senate; 
but when Canada eliminates knighthoods it 
will be time to elect a president. 

The government was aware of an anti- 
hereditary clamor long before the resolution 
was presented. Already, said the premier, 
Sir Robert Borden, when he rose to re- 
ply, an order in council had been adopted 
requesting the secretary of state for the 
colonies to take steps to make effective 
proposals that no further titles, except for 
military service, should be granted to Brit- 
ish subjects resident in Canada, without the 
approval and advice of the prime minister; 
that no hereditary titles should be granted 
hereafter to residents of Canada; and that 
after a prescribed period hereditary titles 
now existing should become obsolete. 

Meanwhile at three periods of the year— 
on or about the king’s birthday, New 
Year’s Day, and Dominion Day—Cana- 
dians look in the newspapers to see a new 
list of honors and to decide whether the 
recipients are chivalric misfits or have de- 
served their titular distinction, as in some 
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cases everybody agrees they have. Years 
ago the public was not educated to this sort 
of criticism, nor to the difference between 
the five or six kinds of knighthood, not to 
mention the series of preliminary decora- 
tions that often precede a knighthood like 
clouds before a storm. You can safely 
predict that some day a certain loyal sub- 
ject somewhere between Dawson City, on 
the Yukon, and Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, will get a full-fledged title be- 
cause year by year he keeps adding a new 
string of letters to his M. V. O. and his 
C. M. G. 

Even the small boy understands nowa- 
days that a K. C. M. G. is a knight com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, and that a G. C. M. G. is a knight 
grand cross of the same order, which is one 
notch higher. He knows that a K. C. B. 
is a knight commander of the Bath, and 
that Sam Hughes, former minister of mili- 
tia, was one of the first Canadians to get it. 
He knows that K. O. B. E. is a brand-new 
decoration created since the war, knight of 
the Order of the British Empire. He knows 
that “ Bart.” has nothing to'do with Bar- 
timeus in the Bible, but is an abbreviation 
of the title of baronet, which is hereditary 
and therefore non-democratic; and that Sir 
Joseph Flavelle, when he was chairman of 
the Imperial Munitions Board, got that de- 
gree and will probably be the last Canadian 
to do so. He knows that K. B. is just 
knight bachelor, the lowest in the scale of 
titles, a category of which Canada has more 
than a hundred living specimens. Finally, 
he knows that there are decorations—such 
as M. V. O., member of the Royal Victorian 
Order; C. M. G., companion of St. Michael 
and St. George; and C. B., companion of 
the Bath—which convey no title at all, but 
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which, nevertheless, are highly valued by 
their recipients. 

A man may get a title for learning, for 
public service, for political success, for 
being an eminent judge, for becoming a 
lieutenant-governor, for being a philanthro- 
pist, or for making enough of a success in 
business to be unable to explain how he got 
his money. One of the encouraging things 
about aristocratized democracy is_ that 
Canada has more knights than millionaires, 
though several of her titled sons belong to 
the millionaire class. The nursery-book 
idea about getting a title is that an eminent 
citizen picks up his morning paper at break- 
fast, suddenly flushes a deep crimson, sets 
down his cup of coffee, claps his hand on 
his brow, and mutters: 

“Your majesty, this is so unexpected! 
You are quite too magnanimous!” 

Then, when his wife inquires what is the 
matter, he flings his arms about her and 
asks her how she would like to be called 
“lady ” in the social columns. 

As a matter of fact, those who have had 
any experience in getting titles, either for 
themselves or others, know it has never 
happened just that way. There is some 
sort of bird that seems to keep people in- 
formed in advance. The government of 
the day is supposed to know whom the king 
expects to delight to honor. In theory the 
governor-general—who is always a prince 
or a lord himself—singles out the recipient; 
but in nine cases out of ten he has never 
even met the gentleman, and must permit 
somebody else—usually the government, or 
somebody in it—to advise him whom he 
should recommend to the fount of honor. 


“  rapy ” AS A SOCIAL ORNAMENT 


Not long ago a well-known knight of a 
recent vintage told how Lady So-and-So 
had called up his wife on the telephone on 
the morning when the good news came, and 
said: 

“Ts that Lady B.? 
D. speaking.” 

“ Perfectly democratic!” said 
band of Lady B. “Just think 
naiveté of calling herself Nellie!” 

After all, it is the ladies who benefit most 
by titles. Social columns and patroness 
lists are nothing nowadays without a few of 
these ornaments. It is so much more satis- 
factory to be saluted at once as lady instead 
of having to be defined as the wife of a 
chief justice or cabinet minister or general. 


Oh! This is Nellie 


} ~ 
nus- 
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But it must be a bit galling to have the 
uninformed public make no distinction be- 
tween the spouse of a G. C. M. G. and the 
wife of a plain K. B. 

There is no telling, either, when sex 
equality will claim titles for women, who 
may or may not choose to confer them upon 
their husbands. As it is now, the ladies 
have no choice but to accept. 

Most of the objection raised in Parlia- 
ment was against hereditary titles. Such 
titles are never safe except in the case of 
great hereditary wealth. A down-at-the- 
heels knight would not do at all in a country 
whose aristocracy has never been clearly 
divorced from money. Such a_ person 
might find himself terribly handicapped in 
getting what is commonly known as a job. 


MANY PATHWAYS TO A TITLE 


Knighthoods in Canada have come to all 
sorts of people except artists, musicians, 
architects, and men in overalls. Tin-shops, 
flour-and-feed stores, lumber shanties, dingy 
law-offices, and professorial chairs have all 
been preliminaries to titles. 

Once there were no knights outside of the 
cities, but now there are several in the small 
towns. Ten years ago there was no knight 
west of Lake Superior, but to-day there are 
several. The Yukon is still exempt. There 
are knights on Vancouver Island, and one 
or two nearly four thousand miles to the 
east, on Prince Edward Island. Each of 
the prairie provinces has a few; Manitoba 
has a number, though some of them live in 
Ottawa. 

Canada’s more or less decorated minority 
contains about two -dozen financiers and 
capitalists, six railway men, seven manu- 
facturers, a score of politicians, four educa- 
tionists, one author, seven lawyers, five 
judges, ten past or present cabinet minis- 
ters, two doctors, two newspapermen, and, 
what is most significant of all in regard to 
the order in council quoted above, several 
soldiers, most of them honored directly by 
the king. 

More than half the lot belong to the 
three cities of Montreal, Toronto, and 
Ottawa, which together represent only one- 
seventh of the population. Only half a 
dozen towns of less than ten thousand 
people contain knights. Canada’s popula- 


tion is nearly half rural, and the capital 
investment in farms is thirty-six million 
dollars more than the total represented by 
industries; but none of the farmers are 
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knights, though several of the leading 
knights are farmers—of the model variety. 
Titles, therefore, have not recognized the 
greatest wealth-producing element in the 
country, but put the accent of importance 
on the towns and cities. 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA IN CANADA 


It may be said, however, that knighthood 
is as representative of Canadian citizenship 
as the Parliament which protested against 
titles, and which contained twenty knights, 
a few farmers, a small coterie of radicals, 
no labor party, and no out-and-out, old- 
time socialists. Canada has never shown 
any disrespect te the king’s vicegerent, who 
is a duke, and whose predecessor was the 
king’s uncle. Rideau Hall is still the seat 
of social dispensation, with nine popular 
miniatures in as many provincial capitals. 
There is no organized movement in favor of 
a Canadian republic. The last party elec- 
tion held in Canada, that of 1911, was won 
by Sir Robert Borden, who opposed the 
extension of commercial reciprocity with the 
great republic next door. In the legislature 
of Quebec, the province least attached to 
the imperial idea, a recent resolution de- 
claring for secession from the Dominion 
was voted down by a large majority. The 
premier of Quebec has a title—and he is a 
democrat. 

Canadian knights have no organization 
and no political recognition or distinction. 
They are not necessarily members of the 
senate, which is the Canadian equivalent 
to the House of Lords in England. They 
have no rights not possessed by ordinary 
citizens, except the wearing of the prefix 
and the right to have their wives discard 
“Mrs.” You may meet a K. C. M. G. on 
the street-car and never know him. He 
never wears his decorations, except upon 
state occasions, which are very rare. 

Knighthoods have been bestowed upon 
men who never expect to be in Parliament, 
may never have. a seat in the senate, and 
may never own a motor-car. Some of the 
knights are among the plainest people in 
Canada. Some of them are intellectual, 
while a few of the others are not scrupulous 
about grammar or pronunciation. Some of 
them are careless about clothes, and may 
even be negligent about tailor-bills. If the 
king were to call a congress of Canadian 
knights, the gathering would be more in- 
congruous than any ordinary company in a 
street-car; and not even Mr. Trotzky could 
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discover in such a gathering one per cent of 
professional loafers. 


THREE CANADIAN PACIFIC PEERS 


In the matter of lords, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway has produced three—the late 
Lord Strathcona, the great Hudson’s Bay 
Company autocrat and railway financier; 
Lord Mountstephen, his Titanic associate, 
a monument of whom is to be seen in the 
C. P. R. station in Montreal; and Baron 
Shaughnessy, now chairman of of the board 
of directors, after more than twenty years’ 
service as president of the system which he 
first helped to create when he was purchas- 
ing agent for Van Horne, the chief builder 
of the road. 

Shaughnessy—like Van Horne, who af- 
terward became a knight, and who might 
have become a peer if he had stayed with 
the Canadian Pacific—was born in the 
United States. Until a few years ago he 
was not even a subject of Great Britain 
when outside the land of his adoption. He 
is one of the greatest railway adminis- 
trators the world ever knew, a moderate 
Home Ruler for Ireland, the land of his 
ancestors, and an ardent imperialist. Dur- 
ing most of the war he was the chief pur- 
chasing agent in Canada for Great Britain. 
He is a plain man of the people, and if a 
vote of the C. P. R. employees were taken 
he would be regarded as one good reason 
why titles should not be abolished. 

Newspaperdom claims one lord—Athol- 
ston, of Montreal, formerly Sir Hugh Gra- 
ham. When he was a young man he started 
the Montreal Star, of which he was for a 
time the whole works, editing the paper, 
pasting the labels, and selling copies. The 
Star is now regarded as in some respects the 
greatest newspaper organization in Canada. 
It is the personal organ of the man who 
founded it and is still at its head. 

Some years ago Lord Atholston effected 
a merger of several Montreal newspapers 
on both sides of politics in Montreal. He 
long ago became a millionaire. For years 
he was predicting a war with Germany, and 
in 1917, on account of his outspoken advo- 
cacy of conscription, he had his country 
home dynamited by a gang of outlaws, and 
came within an ace of being blown to pieces 
in his carriage. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK’S METEORIC CAREER 


Lord Beaverbrook is by many years the 
youngest of the Canadian lords, and in 
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some respects the most famous. Not very 
long ago, as William Maxwell Aitken, he 
was the needy son of a parson down in 
New Brunswick. He went to Dalhousie 
College, in Halifax, became an insurance 
clerk, and merged a couple of small banks. 
Then he transferred his meteoric activities 
to Montreal, where he speedily became 
known as a genius of pure finance and the 
most skilful mergerist in Canada. 

He never took any practical interest in 
Canadian politics, but went to England, 
entered Parliament, became Sir Max Ait- 
ken, and finally got a peerage. He is cred- 
ited with having brought about the alliance 
between Lloyd George and Bonar Law that 
enabled the former to take the premiership 
when Asquith resigned, and to command 
a majority in the House of Commons 
throughout the last two years of the war. 
He served as official eye-witness with the 
Canadian troops in France, and was the 
originator of the Canadian War Records, 
which have led to the remarkable memorial 
collection at Burlington House, telling the 
story of Canada’s part in the war. 

Next in line of precedence comes Sir 
Joseph Flavelle, Bart., probably the last 
hereditary knight that Canada will ever 
have. For three years before the close of 
the war Sir Joseph was chairman of the 
Imperial Munitions Board, whose vast pur- 
chases turned Canada’s prewar adverse- 
trade balance into an excess of exports over 
imports. He once kept a flour-and-feed 
store in Lindsay, Ontario. Later he made 
a reputation in Toronto as an organizer of 
business and as a skilled financial counselor 
to universities, hospitals, and churches. 

A cursory look at some of the other title- 
bearers will illustrate the variety and the 
human interest of this privileged minority 
in Canada. Alphabetically, which is the 
only safe order of magnitude for knights, 
Sir John Aird comes first. He is the general 
manager of the Bank of Commerce, which 
has branches in almost every town in the 
Dominion big enough to stop a train. 

Sir James A. M. Aikins, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Manitoba, is known in the West as 
“ Jam,” because his first three initials stick 
together that way. 

Sir Alan Aylesworth, for some years 
minister of justice in the cabinet of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, was one of the Canadian 
members of the Alaskan Boundary Tribu- 
nal. He has offered to burn his title if the 
others will. 
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Sir Frank Baillie, bank-manager and 
shell-manufacturer, won his spurs with a 
check for about eight hundred thousand 
dollars, which he signed and sent to the 
Imperial Munitions Board. An accompany- 
ing note said that it represented the part of 
his profit on shells that he didn’t need, over 
and above a fair earning on capital. Would 
the I. M. B. kindly accept it? Sir Frank 
once spent three weeks in overalls in a 
Cleveland motor-factory, so as to learn how 
his new car looked when it was being put 
together. 


A STATESMAN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Sir Robert Borden is the only premier 
of Canada who ever headed a union gov- 
ernment. Others have had coalitions. Sir 
Robert is a native of the valley of Grand 
Pré, celebrated by Longfellow, and a former 
chorister in St. Paul’s Church, Halifax— 
an old church that was built of lumber 
shipped up from Boston, away back in the 
eighteenth century. Premier since 1911, 
he is an imperial statesman of the first 
rank, and is regarded by his party as a 
great national leader. 

Sir Adam Beck is a manufacturer in 
London, Ontario, and has thrice been mayor 
of that city. Some years ago he undertook 
to hitch up the Canadian side of Niagara 
Falls to a hydroelectric system operated for 
the benefit of near-by municipalities. He 
is of German descent, and is said to be an 
unmitigated despot in his efforts to help 
democracy to a better supply of light, heat, 
and power. 

Sir George Bury, formerly second vice- 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
used to be Lord Shaughnessy’s office-boy. 
An expert in railway administration, three 
years ago he got a commission from the 
British government to make a report on the 
transportation situation in Russia. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Currie is 
the commander of Canada’s fighting forces. 
He went to the front from British Colum- 
bia as a lieutenant-colonel, and made a 
brilliant record as a soldier and as a leader 
of soldiers. 

Sir Henry Drayton won his national im- 
portance as chairman of the Dominion 
Railway Commission. He is a lawyer by 
profession. When a youth he went into 
partnership with Frank Baillie to buy a 
small hand-press on which to print calling- 
cards—thus showing that he had social am- 
bitions. 
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Sir John C. Eaton is the president of 
Canada’s greatest department-store, the 
T. Eaton Company. He was the possessor 
of the first motor-license in Ontario; the 
first man in Canada to install wireless on 
his yacht; the donor of a surgical ward to 
the Toronto General Hospital; and finan- 
cial author of the well-known Eaton Bat- 
tery of armored cars, which did great ser- 
vice in France. He is the only son of the 
late Timothy Eaton, who arrived in Canada 
in 1869 and opened a humble little store, 
the golden jubilee of which is being cele- 
brated this year on a large scale. 

Sir Robert Falconer was president of the 
University of Toronto before he was forty. 
For a Canadian university man, he is much 
interested in politics. 

Sir George E. Foster is a veteran who 
served as minister of finance in Sir John 
Macdonald’s government more than thirty 
years ago. Since 1911 he has been minister 
of trade and commerce, and is now chair- 
man of the War Trade Board, which some 
months ago was compelled to cut off some 
of Canada’s imports from the United States, 
in order to overcome the two-per-cent han- 
dicap on the Canadian dollar. He is an 


eloquent pedagogical orator and the ablest 


debater in the Parliament at Ottawa. 

Sir Frederick Fraser is Canada’s only 
blind knight. He is superintendent of the 
Halifax School for the Blind, and a re- 
markable example of the blind leading the 
blind when none of them fall into the ditch. 

Sir William Gage won his knighthood in 
1918 by his earnest work in the campaign 
against tuberculosis. The Muskoka Sani- 
tarium is his monument of philanthropy. 
He is also a well-known publisher of school 
text-books. 

Sir Lomer Gouin is the ablest adminis- 
trative premier the province of Quebec has 
ever had; a practical believer in race unity 
between the French and the English in 
Canada; a shrewd politician, an effective 
speaker in two languages, and a man of the 
people. 

Sir William Hearst is the Conservative 
premier of Ontario, an ardent moral re- 
former, who made Ontario a_ barless 
province by stealing the thunder of the 
opposition leader, N. W. Rowell. 

Sir John Hendrie, lieutenant-governor of 
Ontario, performed the unprecedented feat 
of being the second man from the city of 
Hamilton to occupy that post in succession. 
This is by way of cosmic irony to Toronto, 
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the Ontario capital, for which, years ago, 
jealous Hamilton invented the epithet 
“ Hogtown.” 

Sir Herbert Holt was a civil engineer and 
railway builder long before he became 
president of the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Company and of the Royal Bank. 
He is an avowed enemy of municipal own- 
ership of power and traction utilities, and 
by most of the grain-growers of the west 
he is regarded as a foe to civilization 
itself. 

Sir Sam Hughes, K. C. B., was the or- 
ganizer of Canada’s first army. He has 
been a soldier since the Fenian Raid, was 
made minister of militia in 1911, and was 
a believer in the German menace long be- 
fore any of his political opponents thought 
that Sam would some day be a menace to 
Canada. When the great war broke out, 
he did some masterly slashing of red tape 
to get a contingent of Canadian troops over 
to England in record-breaking time. 


THE ENDING OF A FAMOUS CAREER 


When Edward VII ascended the British 
throne, a French river-driver up the Ot- 
tawa exclaimed: 

“‘ They say King Edouard has got Queen 
Victoria’s job. By gar, he must have beeg 
pull wit’ Laurier!” 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the first French- 
Canadian premier of Canada since the for- 
mation of the Dominion in 1867. He was 
originally a free-trader, but became an ad- 
vocate of a moderately high tariff for 
revenue and a British preference. After 
fifteen years of unrivaled prosperity, un- 
exampled immigration, and unparalleled 
railway-building in Canada, in 1911 he 
was defeated by Sir Robert Borden on 
the issue of reciprocity with the United 
States. In 1917 he was again defeated, on 
the issue of conscription, by a union gov- 
ernment; and the defection from his own 
ranks of some of his ablest lieutenants left 
him at the head of a comparatively small 
remnant of Liberals, outside of the French- 
Canadians. 

As the leader of his party for more than 
thirty years, a skilled parliamentarian, and 
an eloquent orator, Laurier was one of the 
conspicuous men of our time. His death 
on February 17 of this year, and his mag- 
nificent state funeral on February 22, when 
people walked the streets unable to find 
lodgings, and many slept in Pullmans on 
the tracks, once more focused national at- 
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tention on this remarkable French-Cana- 
dian, who was the most consummate politi- 
cal actor of his day, and a great personality 
who narrowly missed becoming a great 
statesman. 

Sir William Mackenzie, until four years 
ago, was Canada’s greatest borrower. The 
Canadian Northern Railway, recently taken 
over by the government, caused Mackenzie 
to bring into the Dominion hundreds of 
millions of foreign capital. Since 1895, 
when Mackenzie and his partner, Mann, 
got hold of an out-of-the-way stub line in 
Manitoba, the C. N. R. has grown into a 
system of more than ten thousand miles. 
Mackenzie is also the trolley autocrat of 
both Toronto and Winnipeg, and he has 
varied interests in Mexico and Brazil. 

Sir Donald Mann has been associated 
with Mackenzie ever since the early days 
of the C. P. R., when they worked together 
as contractors on that road. Born on an 
Ontario farm seven miles from Rockwood, 
famous as the home of James J. Hill, 
Mann went into the woods as a youth, be- 
came a river-driver, took contracts for get- 
ting out ties, and from that drifted into 
railway contracting. Ten years ago he and 
Mackenzie were putting down track at the 
average rate of amilea day. The two men 
transformed the Saskatchewan valley from 
an empty land dotted with Indian reserves 
into the field of a great transcontinental 
railroad. 

Sir William Meredith is chief justice of 
the Common Pleas Division of the High 
Court of Justice, and chancellor of the 
University of Toronto. For many years 
he was the leader of the Conservative party 
in Ontario, and after the accession of Sir 
James Whitney to that office he was popu- 
larly regarded as the power behind the 
leader in all matters affecting the statutory 
end of legislation. 

Sir William Mulock, chief justice of the 
High Court of Justice of Ontario, was the 
most famous postmaster-general Canada 
ever had. Twenty years ago he trans- 
formed a heavy annual deficit into a fat 
annual surplus, created by lowering the rate 
of postage and increasing the efficiency of 
the service. He created the portfolio of 
labor, an appendix of the Post-Office De- 
partment, and represented Canada at the 
inauguration of the Australian Common- 
wealth. 

Sir Augustus Nanton is the most recent 
of newly created knights in Winnipeg, 
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where he is at the head of the city’s most 
important financial institutions. 


A FAMOUS CANADIAN WHO LEFT CANADA 


Sir William Osler can hardly be reckoned 
among Canada’s title-bearers. A member 
of a famous Canadian family, his career has 
been in other lands since he left McGill 
University in 1884 to become professor of 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and later at Johns Hopkins. He is now 
regius professor of medicine at Oxford, and 
a baronet. He has a titled brother in 
Canada—Sir Edmund Osler, who is a 
banker in Toronto and a director of the 
Canadian Pacific, and who has served more 
than twenty years in Parliament, though he 
has never seemed to want a seat in a 
cabinet. 

Sir Gilbert Parker was the first Canadian 
knight to prefer the land where he got his 
title to the land of his birth. The author 
of “‘ Seats of the Mighty ” and several other 
popular books was one of the original 
coterie of British parljamentarians born in 
Canada. He is the only Canadian author 
who ever got a title. His critics accord him 
the reputation, embalmed in a Punch car- 
toon, of being able to empty the House of 
Commons, by rising to speak, faster than 
anything except a general fire-alarm; but 
perhaps they are too severe. 

Sir Henry Mill Pellatt is the author of 
Casa Loma, which is neither a novel nor an 
epic poem, but the biggest private house in 
Canada, perhaps in America. Casa Loma 
stands on a hill overlooking Toronto, and 
looks like a vast chalet in the mountains. 
Its owner has served long and well as com- 
mander of the famous Queen’s Own Rifles, 
from which several battalions were created 
for service at the front. 

Sir Clifford Sifton, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Conservation Commission, made 
himself famous some years ago as the 
organizer of the greatest polyglot immigra- 
tion movement ever known in Canada. He 
was then minister of the interior in the 
Laurier government. Compelled by deaf- 
ness to retire from the cabinet, he has never 
lost his interest in politics, which he has 
been able to perpetuate through his owner- 
ship of the Manitoba Free Press. 

Sir Frederick Williams Taylor is the 
popular general manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, which has long been financial- 
ly connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 





TITLED CANADIANS 


Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, as the son 
of Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., might have 
inherited his famous father’s baronetcy if 
he had changed his residence to England, 
where his father was a baronet of the 
United Kingdom. But Sir Charles has 
preferred to remain a citizen of Canada, 
where he has had a long and honorable 
career in Parliament, and served as minister 
of marine, 1889-1894; and as minister of 
justice, 1894-1896. During his earlier min- 
istry, as the agent of the British govern- 
ment in the Bering Sea arbitration, he was 
created a K. C. M. G.—which, in a demo- 
cratic, self-help country, was to his mind 
a degree better than inheriting a baronetcy 
from his father. 

Sir Edmund Walker has a greater va- 
riety of public interests than any other man 
in Canada. He has been all his life in one 
bank, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, of 
which he is now president; but he is also 
chairman of the board of governors of the 
University of Toronto; president of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, which is largely his 
own creation; head of the commission that 
buys pictures for the National Art Gallery 
in Ottawa; a prominent member of the Ca- 
nadian Society of Authors; a discriminating 
collector of good paintings; an enthusiastic 
hobbyist in all forms of historic art and 
archeology; and a conservative student of 
practical economics. 

Sir John S. Willison has the distinction 
of having changed his political coat of arms 
oftener than any other man of distinction 
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in Canada. Born a Conservative, he be- 
came a Liberal, and as such worked his 
way up from a bush farm in Huron County 
to the editorship of the Toronto Globe, 
which he helped to make famous. During 
his editorship of the Globe he became the 
author of a somewhat famous political 
eulogy entitled “ The Life and Times of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier.” The last copy of this 
work was not yet sold when Willison re- 
signed from the Liberal Globe to become 
editor-in-chief of the reorganized Toronto 
News, in which capacity he did a great deal 
to help defeat Laurier in rort1. 

Sir Thomas White is the only finance 
minister ever known in Canada who before 
he became minister had never been a can- 
didate for Parliament. He was brought up 
a Liberal, a newspaperman, and a student 
of finance. While he was general manager 
of the National Trust Company he was 
one of the disgruntled Liberals who bolted 
from the party on the reciprocity issue of 
1911, and after the election he was taken 
into the cabinet. Sir Thomas can right- 
fully claim credit for raising about two 
billions of dollars as Canada’s cost of her 
share of the war. 

These titled Canadians have been taken 
more or less at random from the grist of the 
king’s mill. There are as many more Ca- 
nadian knights, and before Canada has as 
much population as New York State and 
Pennsylvania she may have three or four 
times as many more, all tent-pegs to the 
great fabric of empire. 





WIND 


AND SUN—IN SPRING 


Hicu, lew—sigh, blow— 
Hurry from east and west, 
Hurry from north and southland, 
From valley and mountain crest; 
Whisper to every flower 
And tell to each folded leaf 
That summer is calling, calling, 
And life at the most is brief! 


Gleam, sun—beam, sun— 

Smile on the sleeping earth; 
Waken its sluggish pulses 

To the joy of a green rebirth! 
Warm with your kiss the furrows, 

And cheer every bud you meet 
With the faith of uncounted ages— 
_ That life at its best is sweet! 


Annie Crim Leavenworth 








and a box of flowers, opened the 
door of drawing-room A, car num- 
ber fourteen. Following him down the 
empty aisle of the car, with the eager step 
of the traveler, hastened Mrs. Newton 
Smith, and, less eagerly, her husband. 

“Shall I put the flowers in water, 
ma’am?” asked the black servitor. 

“T’'ll arrange them, thank you.” 

“ Yas’m, certainly, ma’am.” He 
brought out a paper bag for her hat, 
and a sheet for her coat; then 
shuffled away to more exacting 
and less promising passengers. 

Newton Smith closed the 
door and his arms circled 
his wife’s shoulders. He 
brushed his lips lightly 
on hers. 

“Tell me _ you'll 
miss me—tell me!” 
she murmured, draw- 
ing closer into his 


r NHE porter, carrying a bag, a suit-case, 






















arms and _ pressing 

her cheek to his. 
“You just know I’ll a 

miss you—don’t forget Saf 

to tell Johnson about “a ; 





that oil stock.” 

She looked at him with 
an injured expression, but continued to 
stroke his hair. His glance lingered upon 
her approvingly; then he surveyed the little 
room, the green-velvet cushions and their 
fresh linen covers, the rounded ceiling, the 
shining, curving wood. 

“Have you everything you want, 
Evelyn?” he inquired. “ It’s a peach of a 
little place, isn’t it? You'll be as com- 
fortable as a bug in a rug.” He jerked out 
his watch. “ Hang that nine-o’clock direc- 
tors’ meeting! Dear, I'll have to go—” 

“So soon? I don’t take many trips—” 

He kissed her again. 
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WHITE RYAN 


“ You're all right now—and I just can’t 


lose a minute. You'll get that bracelet we 
talked of at Tiffany’s?” 

“No, dear. Why do you keep thinking 
of such things? I don’t want the bracelet, 

really. The trip—all this ”—her 

gesture took in the room— 
“ isn’t this enough?” 

“ But the dresses — I 

want you to have the 
dresses. I'll have an 
account opened—” 
“No, no—please! It— 
they’d only trouble me 
with packing. I don’t need 
them—I—TI have too much 

of such things as-it is.” 
She laughed softly and 
put her hands on his 
coat as if playfully 







’ HER CHEEKS TINGLEDWITH 

. SURPRISE, WITH A SUDDEN 

BY jay RUSH OF MEMORIES 
oe i 

pushing him away. “ Don’t, don’t crush me 

with more t/ings, dear—you smother me 

with them—darling!” 

“ Good-by—” 

“ Good-by!” 

He left her. She heard him greet an ac- 
quaintance as he went through the car; saw 
him walk away in animated colloquy with 
his business associate, as if he had already 
forgotten her existence. 

She was alone. She took the orchids out 
of their violet-paper wrappings and laid 
them on the seat in front of her. Their 
richness was so expressive of Newton; of 


















his ceaseless determination to have all 
things that surrounded her—his wife— 
suitable and fine. 

She was fully twenty minutes early. She 
rested her head on the back of the seat and 
lazily listened to the porter in altercation 
with some anxious woman who thought her 
possessions and her person should go in 
section ten rather than in section eight. 
People passed on the platform outside the 
window—a tailored Pullman conductor; a 
man in grimy overalls carrying a long- 
nosed oil-can, a workman with a smeared 
face. There was the sound of an engine 
puffing, cars sliding apart, iron brakes clat- 
tering heavily— 

How protected from the jangle of things 
she was! And had been for four years 
now, ever since her marriage. 

Newton kept the harsh and 
unpleasant out of her path. 

How different it used to 
be! How straitened those 
years of her girlhood when 
she and her mother la- 
bored together to make her 
dresses, to eke out the ma- 
terial bought after much plan- 
ning at some bargain sale in 
a fifth-class store! Now in 
the rich shops clerks bowed to 
her and addressed her by name. 
It was still ten minutes be- 
























“WHAT LUCK!” HE EXCLAIMED. 
“GOING EAST?” 






fore starting-time. A man and a woman, 
evidently traveling on this same Over- 
continent Limited, were walking up and 
down along the platform. The air was op- 
pressive inside, engine smoke having filtered 
in. She decided to go out and walk. 

As she sauntered back and forth, people 
turned to look at her—at her costly rai- 
ment, she wondered, or at her face, which 
must surely be reposeful and contented? 
For she was happy. She was intensely in- 
terested in this journey that would take her 
across many States to visit a friend whom 
she and her husband had met in Florida 
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the previous winter. She breathed the 
keen morning air with relish. She was, 
in fact, oddly, unusually happy. Could it 
be—she flung off the half-formed thought 
as a piece of ungrateful disloyalty—be- 
cause already she was glad to be alone? 

She walked the length of the car, then 
back again. She turned and saw, descend- 
ing from a car two or three beyond hers and 
coming toward her with impetuous glad- 
ness—Dick Charteris! Her cheeks tingled 
with surprise, with a sudden rush of memo- 
ries, a strange delight. 

“What luck!” he exclaimed. 
East?” 

“ Yes, East.” 

Evelyn was eonscious of uttering the 
words shortly and quickly. She had a 
vague feeling that she must run, must hide, 
must avoid doing something she avidly 

wanted to do. East? Yes, she was 

going East. And with Dick Char- 
teris! On the same train with him. 

Two days on the same train with 

him. Two days! 
He swung into step with her. 
They waiked together side by 
side. 


“ Going 


“* What sort of a trip is 
yours?” he inquired. 

“ For joy, for sor- 

row? There are all 

sorts of trips, you 
know.” 
“ I expect it to be for 
joy—I always expect 
my trips to be joyous— 
and, do you know, some- 
how they never are! At 
least not for others. They 
have a way of coming to 
untimely ends, my trips 
have. Fearful things hap- 
pen—plagues and wars 
and—” 

“Heavens! What a dangerous person to 
travel with!” They laughed merrily. 

“Yes, indeed. One trip — Paris — the 
war came. Another—the North Shore— 
infantile paralysis. The next, I forget what, 
but it was something terrible.” 

“You must be a reincarnation of Jonah 
—or Lot’s wife.” 

“Oh; worse than that! Sometimes I 
have the dreadful feeling—the evidence is 
appalling—that I am Eve!” 

They were at the steps of the car again. 
People were hurrying. 


* 
‘ 
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“Guess I’d better get aboard,” she said, 
leaving him abruptly, but smiling as she 
mounted the steps. 

“ He'll find me, of course,” she told her- 
self as she entered her stateroom. 

She dropped on the seat and closed her 
eyes. She breathed hurriedly, as if she had 
been running. Dick Charteris! And here! 
She straightened suddenly, as if drawing 
away from unwelcome thoughts. She 
buried her face in her husband’s orchids. 

Evelyn felt the train shudder, draw itself 
together, and slowly, with resistless, cer- 
tain flux, begin to move. The door of her 
room was open. She could see the faces of 
the passengers —— men and women all re- 
sponding to the potent moment. Some 
faces drooped, some gladdened, some grew 
afraid, all changed. 

Again she rested her head on the back of 
her seat. She was glad to rest it. It 
seemed heavy, whirling. Dick Charteris! 
He would be coming through presently, 
looking for her. 

How would it be with them ¢his time— 
with everything so changed—with herself 
married? They’d have fun, of course, 
laughing about nothing, just as a moment 
before on the platform. It used to be that 
way. They always had fun at the start— 
quick and sudden joy, the vitality of each 
brought into full play. Then the fun would 
subside, and they would grow serious and 
even sad. Sometimes they quarreled, but 
even the quarrel seemed unreal. 

It was all unreal, the gladness as well as 
the sadness. A year or two would pass, and 
they would not see each other, until sud- 
denly—like to-day—they would rush to- 
gether unexpectedly out of nowhere. She 
had not seen him for two years; not since 
she married Newton. Newton didn’t know 
Charteris, and perhaps—no, she was quite 
sure—she had never mentioned him to her 
husband. 

Strarige how little people bother about 
a girl’s affairs. For years and years Evelyn 
and Dick had danced together, had been 
placed together at dinner-parties; and yet, 
when her engagement to Newton Smith was 
announced, everybody forgot all about 
Dick Charteris—she as well as the others. 
Or, at least, she thought she did. 

How absorbed she was in Newton! The 
dear, generous fellow! She never had any 
problems about him or Ais reality. All the 
integrity of her nature responded in grati- 
tude to his unceasing care. 
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She never knew what Dick was 


Dick? 
made of—it was always uncertainty, un- 


rest. She never knew whether he was all 
cynicism or spirituality or indifference. He 
could always make her talk if he wanted 
to—talk lightly, wittily. She and Newton 
did not talk much together. They did 
things, saw things together—theaters, mo- 
torings, and such—but they did not con- 
verse. He was usually deep in his news- 
paper or his business problems. He would 
smile, perhaps, with proprietary satisfaction 
when some sudden spark leaped to him 
from the covered fires of her mind. 

The door of her stateroom swung closed. 
Quickly she got up and opened it, making 
sure of the catch-bolt. She did not re- 
move her hat or even her gloves. She just 
sat quietly, though the toe of her polished 
boot tried now one place to rest on, now 
another. She was conscious of people pass- 
ing and glancing in at her. She ought to 
close the door, perhaps. No—he would 
never find her if the polished wood closed 
her away, melted her into these swaying, 
smoothly fitted mahogany walls. 

Better see him now and have it done 
with. Of course she would not be inter- 
ested in him in any way—that was all so 
well over—Newton filled her life. She was 
married, happily married. Sweet to feel 
the protecting fences of matrimony about 
her! One met other men now in imper- 
sonal ways, just as one met women. Dick 
Charteris was so completely out of her life! 

And then, suddenly, memory began its 
madness. That kiss, with murmurs in it, 
on her hair, that night at the end of the 
porch! Those words of excruciating mean- 
ing bearing on the future which was now 
dramatically the present: 

“* Always—always—even if another has 
you—” 

She had rushed from him in trepidation, 
torn herself away in swift terror at the 
strange, unfinished joy possessing her. 

The train was tearing along at high 
speed. The orchids rolled off the seat. She 
picked them up hurriedly. She rose, and, 
stepping to the door, closed and locked it. 
She took a long breath. She put the flowers 
in the nickel basin with water. She re- 
moved her gloves, hat, and jacket. She 
felt delightfully alone and secure. She 
paused, hesitated, seemed to make a de- 
cision, to reject it—then pressed the button 
under the mirror, her eyes twinkling, as at 
a joke, as she did so. 











“ Porter,” she said, “will you kindly 
make up my berth? I am going to lock 
myself in for the day and rest.” 

She watched him bending and folding. 
She was grateful for so much comfort, so 
much ease. Newton would be glad to hear 
that she had rested thoroughly. Newton 
was always thinking and planning how he 
could make her rest. Newton was a trea- 
sure of treasures. 

At a junction she wrote a telegram and 
sent it to Newton. She forced her thoughts 
into the straight channel she wanted them 
to take. She must think only of Newton, 
Newton! But ever and ever, like crawling 
lizards struggling up oozing banks, her 
thoughts fell back into the warm pools of 
the past. For a second they would swim 
with languid content in the soft, sucking 
eddies of memory—then, with startled con- 
sciousness, she would tear herself free. She 
had no wish for any one but Newton! 
Newton was her beloved and she his—for 
years now she had been happy. 


II 


WHEN she was in her berth, her hair 
loosely coiled and the pillows propped at 
her back, Evelyn looked at the country, 
fleeting by, the telegraph-poles and track 
curving away into brown, treeless loneli- 
ness — always the grim telegraph-poles. 
How could those long, stark rows of pins, 
sticking in the breast of the untilled prairie, 
carry on their wires words of love or warmth 
or cheer? 

She took out her writing things and 
wrote Newton a letter—a love-letter brim- 
ming over with devotion. She wrote ar- 
dently, fervently, recalling their most vivid 
happinesses together, concentrating her 
mind on their richest hours, their deepest 
fulfilments. She folded the letter and 
sealed it. 

After she sealed it she paused and began 
to wonder, and slowly her cheeks again 
grew warm. Had she written any telltale, 
unconscious word? A name other than 
Newton’s for instance, some inadvertent 
thing that would betray an insistent re- 
currence in her mind? The notion offended 
her. She gave the letter to the porter to 
mail. 

Now that it was done she lay back a 
little more relaxed, more truly resting. The 
great dull prairie rolled to the far horizon 
unobstructed, unmarred, blatant with pris- 
tine purity. In the distance was a ruffling 
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of white clouds that might mean, later on, 
a storm. 

She permitted herself to consider more 
deliberately the surprising encounter, the 
amazing circumstance of meeting Dick 
Charteris on her train. After all those six 
years! He, the one man—before Newton 
came—to have chosen the same day, the 
same hour, the same road! Days together 
and nights—two certain days, one certain 
night, in which neither could leave the same 
roof! They must eat and sleep and have 
their being under it, move to the same regu- 
lations, the same restrictions of space and 
scene and time. They were to live in the 
same house, as it were, almost the same 
room. What was a Pullman but a swaying, 
jarring boudoir? 

She began to feel the tug of drama, be- 
gan to long for whatever zest the forth- 
coming hours held. Long ago, in those 
quivering days before she was Newton’s— 
that long ago that was so utterly over and 
done with—what would she not have given 
for this? She might well have dreamed this 
very situation along with other maiden 
dreams of impossible joys. 

She forced her thoughts back to New- 
ton. Was he anxious about her? She 
hoped he would get her telegram soon. It 
would be hard for him that night, going 
home to an empty house. Newton did not 
like solitude. How dear he was, how—no, 
he hadn’t changed much. Tall and straight- 
shouldered — always the same firm, calm 
gestures. How charming he was with his 
hat under his arm, walking beside her on 
the platform, looking down at her with 
happy eyes! 

But her thoughts wandered again. She 
must not—she must not! She pushed 
Charteris out of her mind. She slept. 

When she awoke, she rose and looked at 
the orchids, lifting them to make sure they 
were not withering. She sidled into her 
berth again; but the sun had swung around 


and was pouring in upon her. The sheets 
were hot and crumpled. Besides, she was 
tired of lying down so long. She would 


dress and get out of the stuffy little place. 
It was almost time for dinner. 

As a waiter beckoned her to a small table, 
she scanned the seated diners. He was 
there! His eyes, too, were curious. He 


was half turned and looking around, but 
the waiter hid her from his view. 

Evelyn sat down and wrote out her order. 
In a few 


Dick’s back was toward her. 
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moments he rose—he seemed to have been 
lingering purposely—and, turning squarely, 
he beheld her. His face beamed and slight- 
ly flushed. 

“Oh!” he said. “ You’ve just come?” 

“You'll sit with me, won’t you, even if 
you've finished?” she replied, indicating the 
chair opposite. 

He drew it out and. sat down. 
they were face to face. 

She felt unexpectedly cool and collected 
and at ease. If either showed any least 


And so 


c t wy 

trace of shyness, it was he. 
changed indeed! 

They chatted over the food.* 

“T meant to have dinner brought to me, 
but it got so hot that I just had to stop 
being lazy and get out.” 

“Yes, it was hot this afternoon,” he 
answered. 

It was like him to make no mention of 


her day-long disappearance. 
They talked with quiet animation. 


Times had 
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“ T know a lot about you,” he said once, 
“but I don’t know your name.” 

‘* Smith,” she answered, and hated her- 
self for hating Newton’s name. 

They walked back to the observation-car. 
A wild sunset was flaming in the west. 
They talked of people they used to know, 
of a book they had both read, and told an 
anecdote or two that made them laugh. 
There was no hinting at memories. 





“‘ WHY DOES SHE WRITE SO LONG ?” 
DICK WHISPERED. “ PERHAPS 
SHE IS WRITING TO 
HER—BELOVED"™ 


Darkness came. Lights of little prairie 
towns flitted by. Sometimes rows of lamps 
along a bridge or viaduct twinkled like a 
necklace twisted softly on the night. She 
glanced at her watch. Nine o’clock! 

“ Good night,” she said, and rose. 

They shook hands casually. 


Ill 


WHEN Evelyn was back in her stateroom, 
the door locked, she did a strange and silly 
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thing. She threw her arms wide, joyously; 
took a dancing step or two; laughed aloud. 

“ Newton—my darling!” she exclaimed. 
“ How could I have been such a fool? How 
could 1? Dick Charteris is nothing— 
nothing! And you're everything—every- 


thing! To think I feared he might steal a 
thought of mine from you!” 

Soon, with the wheels pounding and 
clattering under her, the pistons beating 
their furious tick-tack, with thoughts of 
nestling gentleness for her husband, she fell 
asleep. 

Once, during the night, when sleep failed 
her, she sat up suddenly and sternly rubbed 
her hand across her eyes. She rose, stepped 
to the orchids, and tore one loose. In her 
berth again, she held it outside the coverlet. 
The moist stem emitted a pungent, un- 
fragrant odor. 

In the morning, after coffee in her berth, 
she picked up a book, but she soon found it 
tiresome. She spent a long time dressing 
and bathing and smoothing. She saw that 
her eyebrows were properly curved, she ar- 


ranged her hair and then rearranged it, she 
placed the powder carefully — putting it 
liberally on her throat. A woman’s throat 
is very charming, very alluring, if it is very 


Once — it was 


a P white. 
that night on the porch— 
his hand in weird tenderness had 

covered her throat. 
She walked through several cars on her 


way back to the observation-car. Why 
not? Her berth must be made up. 

Dick was in the first chair —no, the 
second chair. The first was vacant beside 
him. His eyes regarded her more steadily 
this morning. They brightened. She felt 
she was as beautiful as she had ever been 
in her life. 

He had a newspaper in his hand. She 
took it from him and glanced at it. They 
talked of the news. She showed him the 
magazine she had with her. She gazed 
about indifferently at the other passengers. 
A woman sat writing at the desk. 

“Why does she write so long?” Dick 
whispered. 

“Perhaps she is writing to her — be- 
loved.” 


“ How is that possible? Her beloved is 











sits 
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with her on the train—or perhaps he isn’t. 
Her husband is.” 

“You're too cynical,” Evelyn rebuked 
him. “I don’t believe there’s much of that 
sort of thing.” 

“No?” he queried, his voice softening 
and his eyes turning full upon her. 

Their mood changed. They spoke quiet- 
ly, earnestly. 

“T’ll come back again,” she announced 
presently. “It’s a bit smoky here now.” 

She left the door of her stateroom open. 
She sat near the window, looking out, un- 
seeing. But when Dick came quietly to 
the doorway, when he stood at her thresh- 
old, she was aware of it. 

“ Come,” she murmured. 

He entered. His presence filled the little 
compartment. He sat opposite her. 

He had brushed his hair. His hands were 
fresh and clean. How handsome he was! 
Yet last night she had decided he was quite 
—but how could men with chins like that 
and good lips and straight noses be any- 
thing but handsome? 

They did not talk much now; merely 
looked out of the window, feeling com- 
fortable and still. Trees rich in foliage, 
like fallen masses of fluffy green clouds; 
corn-rows thrusting long rays to the hori- 
zon; the earth warmer, giving forth more 
growth. A steady din of sound was whirl- 
ing and beating in between the curving, 
polished ceiling, the walls, and the car- 
peted floor. Out in the vestibule, where 
the cars joined, the couplings squeaked and 
rattled. 

Odd how they avoided the present and 
the past! Dick talked a little of himself, 
of his bachelors’ club. He asked Evelyn 
nothing of herself. They did not mention 
Newton. He admired a ring she was wear- 
ing. He reached over and touched it, but 
did not touch her finger. He looked at her 
foot, at her hair, at her slender throat. He 
smiled while doing so, and she smiled back. 
It was like a game played by children, this 
survey. 

“T like you in blue,” Dick said presently. 

After a while he went on: 

“Do you remember that airy gray thing 
you wore at my sister’s coming-out, when 
you assisted?” 

Did she remember? Heavens! It was 
the day after the porch episode. During 
the reception Dick had stood on the stairs 
looking at her, and she had seen no one 
else though the crowd was all about them. 















Every gesture she made, every flutter of 
her gown, every smile given to others, every 
chattered greeting, was meant for his puz- 
zling, quiet eyes. The whole buzzing, 
flower-scented party was an orchestra, a 
whispered, unworded murmuring, a chorus 
singing the secret of their delight in each 
other. And yet suddenly, without explana- 
tion, two days later he had gone away. She 
never saw him again until yesterday at the 
train. And now he was here, he and she 
were alone together. 

The wheels rattled and clamored and 
grew loud. The couplings of the sleepers 
banged one against the other. He started 
to say something to her. She leaned over, 
raising her voice a trifle. 

“Come over to this side,” she said, mov- 
ing along the seat. “It’s so hard to hear 
from over there.” 

So he sat beside her. 
and then grazed her arm. Little cadences 
of joy began to sing in her heart. She 
thought of the sea that she and Newton had 
watched together last winter, from some 
beach of palms, the sea rising and lifting 
in slow, languid ecstasies on balmy, tropical 
days. 

She rose and went for her orchids. She 
let them rest on her lap. One radiant flower 
was uppermost. Her companion put his 
fingers lightly under its glowing petals. 

“ You—” he said. 

Thereupon, suddenly, something lyric 
and swift and onrushing invaded her being. 
She did not hear what Dick was saying. 
Yes, she loved him, she had always loved 
him! Newton had given her everything, 
had received everything from her; but this 
innermost flame of joy, that was for one 
man alone, for him who had watched her 
from the stairs that hour of music, for him 
who was close beside her now, for Dick 
Charteris! 

“Let’s go to lunch,” she said, a bit 
panicky. 

At the table they laughed, and their 
talk was animated. The waiter was very 
solicitous. 

“ Perhaps he thinks I am a bride,” she 
said. 

“He thinks you are my bride,” Dick 
whispered. 

They left the diner, walked through the 
cars, and halted at her door. 

““T—I think Ill. rest for an hour,” she 
said. 

“ T’ll come back, then.” 


His coat-sleeve now 









THE ORCHIDS 


Their hands met and held; and after 
their hands had parted, their eyes still 
clung. He walked away, and she closed her 


door. 
IV 


EvELYN lay on her berth, her fingers 
clasped and covering her eyes. After a 
while she got up and made ready for Dick’s 
return. 

Now it was Newton whom she tried to 
push out of her mind. Was it so awful, 
what she was planning to do? She had 
been a fond, true wife to Newton for all 
these years. Would it be so terribly wrong 
to let another man kiss her? It would be 
for only a moment—just one rapturous mo- 
ment in Dick’s arms—and then she would 
forget him forever. 

She felt wonderfully elated. It was good 
to be older, she told herself, older and 
wiser and more able to appreciate life’s 
gifts. When she knew Dick Charteris be- 
fore she had been a mere girl; now she was 
a woman with hoarded knowledge. She 
and Dick met now as equals in life’s lore. 
She understood what was given her; she 
knew completely what it was she gave. 

She looked at her watch. Not quite an 


hour had passed; but he might be here any 


She felt her palms tingle. 
She waited, 


moment now. 
She pressed her lips together. 
full of a restrained eagerness. 

The train was late and making up time. 
They were coming into some smoke-stained 
city. The factories near the track seemed 
to flatten and slap themselves against the 
rushing windows. The noise was deafen- 
ing—a thudding and banging and squeak- 
ing—a clatter of steel and iron, of wildly 
spinning wheels. No longer a tick-tack of 
rhythmic sound as when she first was on the 
train, but chaotic drummings, demoniacal 
reverberations. 

The train lurched and swayed. Once it 
almost threw her forward. Then, slacken- 
ing its mad gait, it pulled into a tangle of 
tracks and stopped. When it started again, 
it backed and puffed. There was a sudden 
crash as the cars jarred together in shud- 
dering concussion. Presently it was going 
on again at less impatient speed. 

The hour had passed. Every footfall 
outside the panels made Evelyn’s breathing 
quicken. She would bend over and glance 
in the mirror at her glowing eyes, patting 
her hair, or replacing a hairpin. She was 
very eager, very happy. Then, slowly, the 
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fact of Dick’s delay crept along her senses— 
at first in little waves of regret, and gradu- 
ally in wincing shafts of pain. Clearly, as 
her power to enjoy had grown, so too had 
grown her power to suffer, to need. Why 
couldn’t he spare her this futile hurt? How 
like the old times it was! How she used 
to wait and wait for him—watch the road 
for the street-car and see it pass, listen for 
the postman, jump at the telephone-bell, 
hoping for his voice. But it never was he, 
and yet always she waited, waited. 

She was remembering now the ache he 
used to be to her, as an hour ago she had 
remembered only the joy. He was wasting 
time, wasting time! To-night they would 
arrive at the end of this train’s journey, 
and then their ways would part—but now 
they could be together. They could be, and 
they were not. 

She wondered if he was wrestling with his 
conscience, if he was troubled—and her 
sympathy went out to him. Men had a 
more solemn sense of these things, perhaps, 
than women, after all. 

A knock—ah, at last! At last he had 
come! And it was not too late! She felt 
too excited, too alive to speak. She rose 
and grasped the door-knob. She opened 
the door. 

She drew back, startled, as the conductor 
stood before her. He was asking some use- 
less question. 

‘“ Are you going through, madam?” 

She answered him sharply; and then she 
saw Dick coming down the aisle. 

Her face resumed its accustomed gentle- 
ness. The official moved away. Dick en- 
tered and stood at the open door, leaning 
against it, his hands on its handle behind 
him. Sweet moments—acute moments of 
anticipation! She felt that he must see how 
charming she was. 

Yet what was it about him that sent a 
flash of doubt through her? What was be- 
hind that shadow of a smile? He should 
be humble, as she was, poised on the brink 
of this benediction of happiness. Wasn’t 
that the smile of one gloating in his suc- 
cess? Ah, the old uncertainty of him! 

She had bared her finger; had taken off 
the ring. What made her long to have it 
on again? And underneath the sudden 
fear that leaped at her, mocking her, was 
there not, besides, a new, swift revelation 
of herself? 

Yes, she was as wise as he in life’s lore; 
and now this lore would serve her right- 
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fully. It paid to be older—one enjoyed 
more vividly, perhaps, one sorrowed more 
truly — but also, paradoxically, one con- 
trolled life more. 

Charteris closed the door behind him. 
The sharp click of the lock startled her. 
They gazed at each other. 


“ Evelyn!” 

“ Dick?” Her voice was hesitant, palpi- 
tating. 

“ E-v-e-l-y-n!” 


He strode toward her. 

As he did so, there was a knock at the 
door. Again the conductor. 

“TI beg your pardon, but are you not in 
car nineteen?” he questioned Dick. 

“T believe so—two cars back, lower 
five.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry, sir, but in about three 
minutes we shall have to side-track that 
car and number twenty at the junction. 
They will be picked up with section two, 
which is following us. New government 
regulations—” 

“Seems to me the government is un- 
dertaking to regulate everything!” Dick 
growled. 

“ Sorry, sir. Those cars are routed differ- 
ently from the junction.” The conductor 
took out his watch. “ You’ve got just three 
minutes.” 

The round golden bauble in the conduc- 
tor’s hand purred its mandate. All the 


little hurrying wheels and rods inside it were 
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setting pace for the wheels of the train. 
There was no escape from the ordering of 
those tiny fingers pricking into the gigantic 
wall of time. 

“ Just three minutes,” repeated the of- 
ficial, and closed the door from the outside. 

Charteris plunged his hands into his 
pockets. Time was crumbling—forty, six- 
ty, eighty seconds of those that remained 
were already gone. He stood immobile, 
thinking. 

And as he stood, Evelyn studied him. 
Was he thinking of her or of himself? In 
rapid review everything that had ever been 
between her and Dick passed again through 
her mind. Had he ever put her wishes 
above his own convenience? 

She thought, too, of all that had ever 
been between her and her husband. She 
glanced at her orchids. Her shoulders 
straightened; her chin lifted ever so slight- 
ly; she reached behind Dick and opened 
the door. 

“Hurry!” she said. 
miss your train!” 

She put her hand in his—a cool hand 
now, a firm and kindly hand, but one of 
unequivocal dismissal. 

‘“* Good-by,” she murmured in a strangely 
tranquil tone. 

‘““ Good-by!” hurriedly blurted Dick, and 
was gone. 

She turned to her orchids and lifted them 
to her lips. 


“ Hurry, or you'll 








THE SOWER 


Unober the blackest sky 
I sowed a seed; 






No one was there but I— 


No one to heed. 


I tossed it to the earth 


With bitter laughter, 
And had forgotten it 


The moment after. 


But after many days 
There came a singer 


Bearing a golden flower— 


Oh, careless flinger! 


“In a morass of doom 


I found it growing!” 


Said he who reaped in joy 
Of my sad sowing. 





Richard Le Gallienne 










































Lucky Dog! 


BY ROBERT OLIVER WALTERS AND GUY LINCOLN 





RALSTON 


Illustrated by George Brehm 


ple in Churnville, Pennsylvania, and 

not the least among them was 
Brickey, for Brickey owned a dog that 
could do tricks. A boy who owns a trick 
dog is of the elect of boydom. 

“ Now, you kids stand away!” ordered 
Brickey. An admiring audience of two 
stepped back respectfully. Brickey seized 
his dog by its forepaws, plumped it down 
into a sitting posture, and said: “ Now, you 
set there!” 

It sat. An Airedale is a gentleman 
among dogs, always ready and willing to 
oblige. Brickey’s Airedale sat and scruti- 
nized his tyrant master with a gaze of pro- 
found, hopeless sorrow, an oh-Lord-how- 
long look that utterly failed to get results. 

“Now,” said Brickey, “ salute!” 

The Airedale sat still, courteously and 
miserably. 

“ Salute, dern you, salute!” said Brickey 
sternly. 

Nothing happened. 

“ Will you salute?” hissed Brickey. 

The Airedale would not salute, where- 
upon Brickey cuffed him and brought forth 
excuses. 

“ Well, anyway, he did it yeste’day. 
did it twice.” 

“T saw him do it,” testified Sammy 
Candler. “ He put one paw up to his ear 
just like a soldier.” 

““ Maybe he was scratching a flea,” sug- 
gested Bert Harvey skeptically. 


‘. were thirty-two thousand peo- 


»? 


He 


“ Aw, a flea! He ain’t got no fleas,” 
flared Brickey. 
“He ain’t? What’s he scratching right 


now, I’d like to know?” 

Brickey considered. 

“ Well, it ain’t a flea, I tell you that! 
It’s just an itchy place. Anybody has to 


scratch an itchy place, I guess, don’t they?” 
An association of thought vibrations fo- 
cused in Sammy Candler’s mind. 
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“ Boys, Harry Geeting has the itch,” he 
announced. 

Instantly the Airedale was forgotten. 

“He has?” shouted Brickey ecstatically. 
“Is he broke out?” 

“Ts he? Yea, bo! 
can’t hold still two seconds. 
scratch yeste’day.” 

“ Let’s go see him,” suggested Bert Har- 
vey quickly. 

The ayes had it by acclamation. 

As the group approached the Geeting 
home, Bert Harvey thought of something. 

“You better send that old dog home, 
Brickey,” he said. ‘“ Harry’s mother hates 
dogs.” 

““ Aw, she’s afraid Sport ‘ll kill her old 
cat. He never touches cats unless I tell 
him to. He won’t hurt her old cat.” 

“Well, you better send him home, all 
right. She thinks that old cat is the best old 
cat in the world. If she sees Sport, we got a 
fine chance to watch Harry Geeting itch, 
haven’t we?” 

Brickey acquiesced, chodsing the lesser 
of two evils. He picked up a stone and 
hurled it at the Airedale trailing furtively 
along behind them. 

“Go home, dern you!” he shouted. 

Sport stopped and stared mournfully, 
trying to determine whether the stone was 
a playful invitation to chase, or merely an- 
other attempt on his life. He concluded it 
was the latter. With a sniffle of sorrow he 
sat down and remained motionless, his 
yearning eyes upon them until they passed 
around a distant corner. 

“ Harry’s mother is going to enter her 
old cat in the dog show to-morrow,” said 
Sammy Candler. 

“ Aw, a cat in a dog show!” scoffed 


He’s so itchy he 
I watched him 


Brickey. ‘“ Who ever heard of that?” 
“Sure! They’s cats and dogs, too, and 
chickens. They’s a lot of silver cups up in 


Mason’s jewelry-store window that’s to be 
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given as dog prizes. Costs two dollars to 
enter. My Uncle George is going to enter 
his Irish-setter dog. He knows a man 
that’s going to enter some bulldog pups.” 

“T’ll bet old Sport can whip any bull- 
dog pup,” sneered Brickey. 

“Well, he ought to,” said Sammy Can- 
dier. “Sport’s a grown dog. Any grown 
dog—” 

“ He ain’t, neither. He’s nothing but a 
pup. He’s only two years old right now.” 

“Well, how old do you suppose he has 
to be to be a grown dog?” 

“Why, twenty-one years old, of course. 
Anybody has to be twenty-one to be grown 
up, don’t they?” 

Sammy couldn’t refute the fact. 
logic, and it was common sense. 

“ Well, you’d ought to enter Sport in the 
dog show, anyway,” he asserted. 

“Yea, bo! I'll bet old Sport could whip 
any old dog in that old show. Old Sport 
could whip some of ’em two at a time, I 
bet you!” 

“ Aw, what are you talking about? It 
ain’t a fight show. It’s a—well, they stand 
the dogs up and feel ‘em and pinch ’em, 
and then the judge says: ‘ This is the win- 
ner dog.” My Uncle George told me all 
about it. Then the winner dog gets a silver 
cup.” 

‘““ What for?” demanded Brickey. “ How 
can any dog be a winner dog when they 
don’t even fight? How is any judge going 
to know a winner dog by just feeling him?” 

“ Aw, I tell you it ain’t a fight show! 
That’s all you think about. It is a—a ex- 
position, that’s what it is. They ex—expos- 
its the dogs, and the judge just knows 
which dog is a winner dog. He can tell a 
winner dog by the feel of him. Anybody 
can that knows dogs. My Uncle George—” 

“ Well, old Sport could be a winner dog, 
I bet you that; only he wouldn’t let any old 
judge go around feeling him. He wouldn’t 
give a dern for a silver cup, neither. He’s 
got a tin pan.” “ 

“T’ll bet that old judge could make old 
Sport keep still,” said Bert Harvey. 

“ Aw, any old day he could! Not if I 
said ‘sick ’em.’ I tell you, nobody in the 


It was 


world can make old Sport keep still when I 
say sick ’em.” 

“ Well, enter him and see.” 

*“* Aw, where’d I get any two dollars?” 

A voice from the tomb answered almost 
immediately, as it does frequently in plays, 
novels, and movies. 


The voice was a high, 
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yanging voice from some distance away. 
It called out chantingly and enchantingly: 

“ R-a-a-g-s! O-l-e i-r-u-n! R-a-a-a-g-s!” 

On his wagon, half-filled with shattered 
hopes, came meandering Mr. Rosenstein, 
a being of red whiskers and unlimited pen- 
nies and dimes. He drove a dilapidated 
nag during business hours. In the evenings 
he appeared in a stately Harrison six-fifty, 
latest model, fully paid for. For these are 
the days when junk is junk, to be handled 
gently with careful, loving hands, to be 
dealt with as the precious metal that it is. 

“ They’s a lot of old iron pipe in our 
back yard,” Brickey remembered. “ My 
dad pulled it out of our well.” 

Instantly Harry Geeting’s itching be- 
came as nothing. They commandeered Mr. 
Rosenstein, who drove his wagon after 
them into the alley behind Brickey’s home, 
and let himself be ushered politely into 
Brickey’s back yard. He examined the 
iron pipe. 

“ Twenty-seven cents,” 
reaching for his canvas bag. 

“ Aw!” said Brickey, drooping. 
worth more ’n that, ain’t it?” 

“ It is worth twenty-seven cents,” repeat- 
ed Mr. Rosenstein emphatically, counting 
pennies into his palm. 

“I'll ask my mama,” said Brickey, 
starting for the house. 

“T might make it seventy-five cents,” 
called out Mr. Rosenstein in alarm. “ If 
you'll throw in that box of old rubbers I 
could even make it a whole dollar.” 

This offer overwhelmed Brickey at once. 
He received the merchant’s money with a 
grimy hand and profuse thanks. Mr. 
Rosenstein loaded the sixteen or seventeen 
dollars’ worth of junk in his wagon and 
drove away rapidly. 

“What ’ll we buy with it?” asked Sam- 
my Candler and Bert Harvey in one voice. 

“ Ain’t goin’ to buy,” replied Brickey 
with Spartan firmness. “ We're going to 
enter old Sport in that dog show—if we 
can get another dollar.” 

*“ My Uncle George might give me a dol- 
lar,” stated Sammy Candler. “ He’s dippy 
about dogs.” 

“ Ask him,” Brickey urged; “and you 
and me and Bert will enter old Sport, and 
I'll bet you anything no old judge is going 
to feel him!” 

““ Aw, of course not—not if you say sick 
em,” said Bert Harvey diplomatically. 
“ But what do you want to sick ’em for? 


he suggested, 


“its 
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Let the old judge feel him, and if he is a 
winner dog we can sell the silver cup, and 
then we can sell old Sport, too.” 

“ My Uncle George says—” 

“ Nobody ain’t going to sell old Sport,” 
interrupted Brickey excitedly. ‘“ Nobody 
couldn’t buy that old dog for—for twenty- 
five dollars! Yah, Sport, yah! Come on, 


“AW, A FLEA! HE AIN'T GOT NO FLEAS,” 
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That’s a good old Sport. Set 


’ 


old Sport. 
Now, salute, dern you, salute!’ 


up! 
II 


It is difficult—sometimes quite impossi- 
ble — for us bespectacled old codgers to 
realize the tremendous importance, to a 
boy, of boyish plans and actions. We too 
commonly look upon them as mere whims, 
of no consequence in the great scheme. We 
like to show our more mature lack of wis- 
dom by laughing at them, or discouraging 
them, or slighting them, or ignoring them 
altogether. That is wrong, and Sammy 

Candler’s Uncle George, one of the few 
of us who have not grown up 
in spirit, knew that it is 

wrong. 


FLARED BRICKEY 
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He interested himself earnestly in the 
boys’ plan to enter the Airedale at the 
Westmoreland County Fanciers’ seventh 
annual exhibit. He procured an entry- 
blank and filled it out for them, paid the 
two dollars’ entrance fee, coached them in 
the preparation of Sport for display, and 
on the following afternoon went with them 
to the auditorium and saw their entry 
properly placed. 

All this without a smile—but he told 
them guardedly, as man to man, in a this- 
is-within-the-lodge voice, that Sport had 
hardly a chance to win. He steeled them 
against disappointment by pointing out 
high-priced, pedigreed dogs all about, 
brought in from fine kennels all over Penn- 
sylvania—and some from New York and 
Kentucky. He played up strong the honor 
of even entering a dog at the show. Then 
he purchased two tickets for them— 
Brickey being already the proud possessor 
of an owner’s pass—and left them to their 
own devices. 

They disappeared immediately, to spend 
Mr. Rosenstein’s dollar as follows: 





EE CES PE ne ees .10 
I Kcstiicsitnstpcensthacsicnseeadbatslorse .10 
a 30 
ECE EL Le ae 05 
Cubeb cigarettes ................. incl 10 
| Sae ee ee ee, Se .30 
More jaw-breakers (to force a balance) ......... .05 

$1.00 


The action lasted eighteen minutes. 
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Sport looked about him in amazement. 
More than a hundred dogs, of all colors, 
shapes, and sizes, barked, whooped, howled, 
growled, yelled, shrieked, screamed, sobbed, 
sang, roared, snarled, snuffled, and yodeled 
their disapproval of the foolishness of man, 
and strained to break the straps that con- 
fined them. Each dog was daring every 
other dog to come on and fight, and telling 
what he would do when he got loose. If 
humans could understand dog language, 
the National Board of Censorship would 
decline to pass dog shows. 

Sport fastened his gaze on an irritating, 
clownlike, wire-haired terrier across the 
aisle from him, and joined in the serenade. 
After swearing himself into an enchanted 
state, he lay down and slept. Now and 


then his legs twitched in the motion of run- 
ning, whether after something or away is 
problematical. 
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Early in the evening Brickey hurried to 
the auditorium and presented his owner’s 
pass. Proudly he strutted about, and at 
length went to pay Sport a sociable visit. 
The nerve-racked Airedale licked the boy’s 
cheek, begging to be taken away. 

A fat gentleman, wearing fifty-horse- 
power diamonds, stopped beside them and 
examined Sport with keen eyes. 

“ Your dawg?” he grunted. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Brickey. “ He’s a 
trick dog. He can set up and— and do 
‘most everything.” 

“Is that so? What’s his name?” 

** Sport.” 

“ Pedigree?” 

“Sire” 

“Who is his—er, father?” 

“T don’t know,” said Brickey. 
it matter?” 

The fat gentleman grunted again and 
examined a sheet of paper tacked beside 
Sport’s stall. 

“*H-m—Sport. Pedigree unknown. En- 
trant, John Brickey.” 

Then to Brickey: 

“ Expect to win a ribbon?” 

“Ribbon? No, sir. He’s going to win 
more ’n that. He’s going to win a silver 
cup.” 

The fat gentleman laughed. 

“Ts that so?” 

“Sure! He’s a dandy dog, mister. I'll 
bet you he can whip any old dog in the 
show. Look at them scraggly things over 
there! I was around feeling them a while 
ago, and none of them feels as much like 
a winner dog as old Sport does.” 

“ Feeling them? What for?” asked the 
fat gentleman incredulously. 

. “ Why, that’s the way the old judge tells 
a winner dog.” 

“ Boy,” said the fat gentleman, pointing 
to a wide-acreage white bulldog near by, 
“ did you feel him?” 

“Yes, sir. He don’t feel like a winner 
dog to me.” 

“Well, I’'ll—well, nevah mind. 
let’s see you go feel him now.” 

Brickey walked to the bulidog and 
punched him in the ribs. The great white 
animal joyously wagged his stub tail—or 
tail stub—and kissed Brickey on the ear. 
The fat gentleman looked on with dilated 
eyes. 

“ Well, I'll—say, boy, that’s my dawg. 
I've spent three years teaching that scoun- 
drel not to let any one pet him but me; 


“ Does 


Boy, 





LUCKY DOG! 


oy 1) ANGER emma rey 


‘ef 


\ 


“I'VE SPENT THREE YEARS TEACHING THAT SCOUNDREL NOT TO LET ANY ONE PET HIM BUT ME; 
AND NOW LOOK AT THE BENEDICT ARNOLD, WILL You ?” 


and now look at the Benedict Arnold, will 
you?” 

Brickey was contrite. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, backing away. 
“I didn’t know he was your dog, mister. 
Course, anyway, I can’t feel him just the 
way a real judge can. Maybe he is a 
winner dog. But that’s a funny name for 
a dog, ain’t it?” 

‘“ What is?” 

“Why, Benedict Arnold.” 

“Aha! Aha!” said the fat gentleman 
loudly. “ Boy, I hope your dawg wins a 
cup; I do, indeed.” 

“Sammy Candler’s Uncle George Mel- 
lish says—”’ 

‘ Who?” 

“Sammy Candler’s—” 

“Is Gawge Mellish here?” 

“George Mellish, his name is. He’s 
visiting at Sammy Candler’s house. He’s 
eating his supper now, I guess; but he'll 
be around pretty soon, before they let the 
crowd in. His Irish-setter dog is over there 
in the corner.- He helped us enter old 
Sport.” 

10 


The fat gentleman walked away toward 
Mr. Mellish’s setter. A few minutes later 
brickey saw Sammy Candler’s Uncle 
George pass down the aisle to the fat gen- 
tleman and slap him on the back. The fat 
gentleman turned, and they shook hands, 
both laughing. 

Sammy Candler and Bert Harvey, who 
had been standing outside waiting for the 
doors to be opened, came to Brickey, their 
expressions earnest and hopeful. Soon 
many spectators were wandering about the 
auditorium, examining the dogs and the 
cats. : 

Mr. Mellish and the fat 
s‘~pped beside Sport’s stall. 

“ Gawge,” said the fat gentleman, “ re- 
membah my dawg Brutus?” 

“Sure! The noblest Roman. 
old man-eater over there now.” 

“ That’s old Brutus. You nevah could 
make friends with Brutus, could you, 
Gawge? Remember that time he nearly 
got you at the Pittsburgh show?” 

“ Brutus and I haven’t spoken to each 
other since,” said Mr. Mellish grimly. 


gentleman 


I see the 
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‘DON'T YOU SICK 'EM, BRICKEY. DON'T YOU SICK 'EM!” 





LUCKY DOG! 


“Go over and pet him, Gawge.” 

“T tried it once, Jim. I'll never try it 
again!” 

“T . want to show you _ something, 
Gawge.” . The fat gentleman nudged 
Brickey. “ Boy,” he said, “ go over and 
feel that dawg.” 

“Oh, say, Jim—” began Mr. Mellish in 
alarm. ‘“ Do you want to—” 

“ Nevah mind now, Gawge. 
boy!” 

The mystified Brickey went to Brutus 


Go ahead, 


and pommeled the noblest Roman about. 


quite roughly—and got kissed on the ear 
for it. 

“Aha! Aha! Aha!” chortled the fat 
gentleman. “See that, Gawge? Anybody 
can punch old Brutus around nowadays. 
Try-it, Gawge, try it!” 

Mr. Mellish approached the bulldog gin- 
gerly, Brutus watching from _half-closed, 
sleepy eyes. 

“ Brutus,” said. Mr. 
reaching out his hand. 

Brutus responded with a sudden, vicious 
lunge and a clashing of teeth very close to 
Mr. Mellish’s hand. 

“Aha! Aha! 
gentleman. 
Gawge?” 

“ Well, I'll be—” 

“That’s just what I said, Gawge; just 
exactly what I said. Here I go and spend 
three years teaching the scoundrel of a 
dawg not to let anybody pet him but me, 
and then that boy—” 

“ You had better muzzle him right now,” 
said Mr. Mellish. “ The beast will bite 
somebody, if you don’t.” 

“T think so, too. That boy there, 
Gawge, can’t read signs, or else he don’t 
believe in them. I hope he nevah works 
in a powder-factory. He has an Airedale 
in the show, Gawge, that’s going to win a 
cup, he tells me. I hope he does, Gawge, 
I do, indeed!” 


Mellish | silkily, 


Aha!” roared the fat 


“What do you think of it, 


IV 


At nine o’clock, while a huge crowd of 
spectators hovered about expectantly, the 
‘old judge,” who happened to be a young- 
ish man in a soft hat and a linen duster, 
consulted the clerk, and called for the Aire- 
dales. Much judging had already been 
done. Mr. Mellish’s Irish setter had taken 
a first prize, wherefore Mr. Mellish was 
extremely happy. The fat gentleman’s dogs 
had won several firsts and seconds, caus- 


ing his boisterous laughter to ring out 
frequently. 

To Brickey, sweating with nervousness, 
it seemed that the fat gentleman had about 
a million dogs entered, and that for every 
class of dog called to the judging-ring the 
fat gentleman put forward a candidate— 
and won. He began to dislike the fat 
gentleman. 

And sure enough, when the. Airedales 
were “led upon the roped platform, the fat 
gentleman appeared with an_ entry. 
Brickey squirmed as he watched Mr. Mel- 
lish lead Sport up the platform steps. The 
fat gentleman saw the boy reach out and 
pat Sport.on the head, and heard him say 
in a quivering voice: 

“ Good old Sport! You’re a winner dog, 
old Sport; Ill just bet you're a winner 
cog!” 

“Oh, gee, I wish they’d hurry!” whis- 
pered Sammy Candler in agonized tones. 

““ Me, too,” echoed Bert Harvey faintly. 

But good judges never hurry. This was 
a good judge. He sauntered leisurely 
across the platform and spoke to the fat 
gentleman. 

“Jim,” he said, “ I see you have Golda- 
mire up again. Not much use going 
through with it, is there? Never saw an 
Airedale with anything near his points. 
Never expect to—but I hope to, some day, 
Jim, just to take some of the conceit out 
of you.” 

The fat gentleman spoke quietly out of 
one side of his mouth. 

“ There’s a little kid owns that dawg 
Gawge Mellish just brought up, Tom. I 
want that kid to have first—see? If Golda- 
mire wins—and there’s no question about 
it—you pass him by and give first to the 
kid. Get me?” 

The judge’s eyes flickered. 

‘“‘ Meaning disrespect to nobody, Jim, is 
this pure philanthropy, or is it a bug 
under a chip?” 

““T nevah asked a favor of anybody for 
me or my dawgs yet, Tom, but I’m asking 
one now. I want to see that little kid win 
out. It’s coming to him. Will you do it 
for -‘me?” 

The judge smiled uneasily. 

“T’m done if you cross me in this thing, 
Jim. You know what it means. But I’ve 
known you a long time, and I never knew 
you to be a bad winner or a bad loser, 
either. If you really mean this thing, 
you’re on!” 
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“T mean it,” said the fat gentleman 
grimly. 

“Well, then, if we are to play to the 
gallery, let’s do it right.” The judge turned 
to Mr. Mellish and said loudly: 

“ Are you that dog’s owner?” 

“ Why, no, sir,” said Mr. Mellish, some- 
what surprised. ‘“ This dog belongs to my 
friend, John Brickey.” 

“Let the owner step up and show the 
dog then,” ordered the judge. ° 
Mr. Mellish looked hurt. Then he 





caught a flutter of the judge’s left eyelid, . 


and a weird grimace from the fat gentle- 
man. A slow grin spread over his. face. 

“ By George!” he said admiringly. “ You 
can’t mean it!” 

The judge called out again, loudly: 

“Let the owner of this dog step up at 
once!” 

Brickey’s heart leaped up and almost 
cracked two ribs. Mr. Mellish beckoned 
to him. Bert Harvey gave him a push. 

“Go on! Go on!” hissed Sammy Can- 
dler excitedly. 

Brickey mounted the platform. Mr. 
Mellish gave him Sport’s leash.- Sport, a 
thorough commoner, barked and capered 
quite unprofessionally. The -other Aire- 
dales stood quiet, looking on Sport’s ill- 
bred vulgarisms with contemptuous eyes. 

Seven dogs were marshaled into a row. 
Their exhibitors held them, posing them to 
best advantage. Brickey, with red, perspir- 
ing face, watched the others, and tried to 
do as they did, although Sport cooperated 
only to a small extent. The judge walked 
about them. He stood in front of them 
and behind them. He ran his hands 
through his hair. Then he began feeling 
them. A horrified whisper reached Brickey. 
It came from Sammy Candler, who stood 
close beside the platform, watching the 
proceedings intently. 


“Don’t you sick ’em, Brickey. Don’t 
you sick ’em!”’ 
Brickey had no such thought. He was 


endeavoring to hold Sport in the same man- 
ner that the others were holding their dogs. 
He would bet that at the next dog show 
old Sport would behave. There were some 
bitter lessons coming to Sport about dog 
shows. He hoped the judge wouldn’t get 
mad at Sport for jerking. around so. 

The judge, with a wave of his right hand, 
eliminated one dog, another, another—un- 
til but three Airedales remained in the run- 
ning. Next to Brickey the fat gentleman 
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knelt silently, holding Goldamire, and be- 
yond him a man in a red sweater posed 
the third contestant. 

To Brickey it seemed hours and hours 
that the judge worked about them. A hush 
had come, the spectators seeming to realize 
that an unusually close decision hung in the 
balance. I should like to say that even 
the dogs about the arena seemed strangely 
quiet, but such was far from being the case. 

Then, quite suddenly, the judge sighed, 
placed his hand on Sport’s back, and said 
in a tone of decision: 

“T give it to this one.” 

The first sound to shatter the tension 
was a wild yell of hysterical joy from two 
small boys in the crowd beside the plat- 
form. Next, almost instantly, a thunder- 
ous “ Aha! Aha! Aha!” broke from the 
fat gentleman. Applause burst forth and 
grew into cheering as the crowd grasped 
the fact that a local stray had won unex- 
pected honors over blooded treasures of the 
kennel. 

“ Now,” said the fat gentleman, rising 
to his feet and speaking softly to the judge: 
“T’ll prove it, Tom. I said it was coming 
to the kid, and I’li prove it to you. My 
old Brutus might cross me, but he couldn’t 
double-cross me, not in a thousand years!” 

He turned to Brickey. 

“ Boy,” -he said, holding out his hand, 
“’m glad your dawg won a cup. That’s 
good dawg. I want to buy that dawg. 
1 give you fifty dollars for him.” 

Brickey shook hands. 
“No, sir,” he said stoutly. “I couldn’t 
never sell old Sport—not to nobody.” 

The fat gentleman winked at the judge. 

“ Well, you fave to sell him,” he said 
angrily. ‘“ That’s in the rules. The rules 
say that any dog that wins-a cup must be 
sold to anybody. that -pays a- reasonable 
price, or else you lose the cup; but I’ll give 
you a good price—lI’ll give you a hundred 
dollars.” 

Brickey, pale with fright, grasped Sport’s 
strap and backed away from them toward 
the steps. 

“You can keep your derned old silver 
cup,” he cried shrilly. ‘ Nobody can’t buy 
old Sport. No, sir, not for—for ten thou- 
sand dollars!” 

“Aha! Aha! Aha!” yelled the fat gen- 
tleman ecstatically. “ Hear that, Tom? 
Hear that? I knew old Brutus was right! 


, 


a 
I'l 


Lawd, but I wish I had a boy like that, 
Tom, I do, indeed!” 
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AITH, the daughter of old Jem Kilcup, had worshiped Cap’n Noll Wing from the time she 
was a small girl, and he, a great man who appeared at intervals from the distances of ocean, 
moved majestically about the little world of the town, and was gone again. Noll Wing was 

a master skipper as ever sailed the seas. 

Noll had little use for women, until the time came when he softened and hungered for gentler 
things. He had passed the great divide of life; he was aging, but he did not know it. He laid 
siege to Faith and won her. 

On the day of their marriage, old Jem Kilcup whispered into the ear of the minister: “ Marry 
them tight and marry them true, doctor. Faith's made her bed, God help her!” 

And while Faith and Noll were being married, poor Dan’l Tobey, moon-faced and freckled, 
looked on with misery in his heart. He had loved and lost, and for the time he despaired. 

But once aboard the Sally Sims, off for the whaling-grounds, Dan’l, who was second mate, 
strove to belittle Noll in Faith’s eyes. The sea changed men, Faith soon learned. Some it made 
stronger and bigger, others— 

Noll, his power waning, became fretful and querulous. Still worse, he drank to stupefaction. 

While Noll was nervous with the burden of his duties and half-crazed with liquor, Dan’ 
caused a little, ratlike man in his boat, Mauger by name, to provoke the captain. Noll knocked the 
little man down, and, while he lay helpless, kicked him in the right eye. 

“That was a cowardly thing to do, Noll, my husband,” Faith told him 

He raved at her, cursed her, but in the end, stricken with remorse, he fell at her feet and wept 
in self-abasement. 

As Noll weakened, Faith grew stronger. Disillusioned as she was, when Dan’l, unable to re- 
strain himself longer, took her hand and whispered that he loved her, Faith said: 

“Dan’l, my friend, I love Noll Wing with all my heart!” 

When Mauger returned to his duties, his closed eye-socket was a thing ghastly to behold. It 
haunted Noll. He recalled that as Mauger had been led away, screaming, the little man had 
threatened to get even, to cut his heart out; so Noll came to have a deadly fear of him. 

The Sally Sims put in at an island for food and fresh water. When Faith glimpsed this fair 
isle of the South Pacific, she held her breath at the beauty of it. She was suddenly sick of the sea 
and of the ship. She wanted soft earth beneath her feet, trees above her head, flowers within reach 
of her hand. She asked Noll to take her ashore; but in his slothful mood he told her she might 
go in with Mr. Ham, the mate, if she liked, but he would remain on the ship. 

Faith, once ashore, turned away from the huddled village, and, coming to a worn path, fol- 
lowed it into the deep undergrowth. She came upon a clear, fresh-water stream that dropped in 
bright cascades from one deep pool to another. She could hardly resist the temptation to wade, 
such was her yearning for this cool, crystal flood. On she went, and suddenly she came upon the 
lip of an even deeper pool. 

And then she caught her breath. On a rock, not fifty feet from her, poised for a dive, stood 
a man; like a god he appeared. For the instant Faith thought this bronzed man of the woods the 
most beautiful thing she had ever seen. 

Then he dived, and when he came up he saw her. 

“ Good morning, woman,” he called softly. 

“ Good afternoon, man,” Faith returned. 

His name was Brander. He asked Faith if any hands were needed on the Sally Sims, and he 
told her how, as third mate of the Thomas Morgan, a dirty boat, he had laid out the first mate 
with a belaying-pin because of the officer’s brutality to one of the men. Brander had jumped over- 
board and swum ashore. 

Faith took him to the beach. On the way she told him she was the wife of Cap'n Noll Wing. 

Neither Mr. Ham nor Dan’l wanted to ship Brander, Dan’l taking a violent dislike to him. 
Noll was asleep, so Faith commanded: 

“You need men. Take him on, Mr. Ham.” 

Brander proved a dominant man in the fo’c’s'‘le, and Dan’l brought out the evil effects of this 
to Cap’n Noll. But Noll was listless; so Dan’l began working on the other officers, and particu- 
larly on Faith’s brother Roy, the ship’s boy. Dan’l instilled in Roy an intense dislike for Brander. 

Coming up from the cabin, Roy saw Dan’ strike a man, something unusual for him. Pressed 
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Roy made for Brander at once. 
“You, Brander!” he said. 
Brander’s eyes shadowed unhappily. 
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for the reason, Dan’l told him that there had been talk in the fo’c’s'le about Brander and Faith, 


“You keep your tongue off my sister!” 


“Why do you think I have said anything?” he asked. 


“No matter!” said Roy harshly. 
or I'll shoot you like a dog. That's all!” 


XII 


AUGER, the one-eyed man, had an 
M increasing hold on the imagination 

of Noll Wing. The captain encoun- 
tered the other wherever he went; and he 
never encountered Mauger without an un- 
easy feeling that was half dread, half 
remorse. He could not bear to look at 
Mauger’s face, with the dreadful hollow 
covered by the twitching lid; and Mauger, 
sensing this, put himself in the captain’s 
path whenever he had the opportunity. 
Noll wished he could be rid of the one-eyed 
man; and in his moments of rage he 
thought murderously of Mauger. But for 
the most part he feared and dreaded the 
other, and shivered at the little man’s ma- 
licious and incessant chuckling. 

Again and again he spoke to Faith of 
Mauger, voicing his fear, wishing that she 
might reassure him; till Faith wearied of 
it, and would say no more. He spoke of 
his dread to Mr. Ham, who thought the 
captain was joking, and laughed at him 
harshly. Mr. Ham lacked imagination. 

Brander, as has been said, was friendly 
with Mauger. He was sorry for the little 
man; and he found in Mauger a singularly 
persistent spirit of cheer, which he liked. 
Brander, for that matter, was a friend of 
all the men in the fo’c’s’le, but because 
Mauger was marked by the cabin, his 
friendship for Mauger was more frequently 
noted. Dan’! had seen it, had pointed it 
out to Willis Cox. 

Cap’n Wing came on deck one afternoon, 
a few minutes before the masthead man 
sighted a pod of whales to the southward. 
The captain was more cheerful than he had 
been for weeks; he was filled with some- 
thing like the vigor of his more youthful 
days. There was a joyful turbulence in 
him, like the exuberance of an athlete. He 
stamped the deck, striding back and forth. 

When the whales were sighted, the men 
sprang to the boats. Mauger, since Willis 
Cox’s tragic experience, had been put in 
the fourth mate’s boat, with Brander, to 
fill the empty places there. Brander and 
Mauger were side by side in their positions 


“T know. 





Keep your tongue between your lips hereafter, 





as they prepared the boat for lowering. 
But the whales were still well away, the 
Sally could cruise nearer them, and Noll 
Wing did not at once give the signal to 
lower. He stalked along the deck. 

As he passed where Mauger stood, he 
marked that the line in the after tub was 
a little out of coil. That might mean dan- 
ger, when the whale was struck and the 
line whistled like a snake as it ran. Noll 
Wing stopped, swore sulfurously, and bade 
Mr. Cox put his boat in order. 

“Mauger, stow that 
Willis. 

Mauger reached forthe tub, but his 
single eye had not yet learned accurately 
to judge distance; he fumbled; and Bran- 
der, at his. side, seeing his fumbling, 
reached out and coiled the line with a single 
motion. Noll Wing saw, and he barked: 

“ Brander!” 

Brander looked around. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“When a man can’t do his own work 
here, we don’t want him. Keep your hands 
off Mauger’s tasks!” 

“T helped him without thinking, sir,” 
Brander said respectfully. “‘ Thought the 
thing was to. do the work, no matter 
who—”’ 

Noll Wing stepped toward him, and his 
eyes were blazing, not so much with anger 
as with sheer exuberance of strength. 

“Don’t talk back to me, you—” he 
roared, and struck. 

Now, Noll Wing was proud of his fists, 
and proud of his eye; and for fifteen years 
he had not failed to down his man with a 
single blow. But when he struck at Bran- 
der a curious thing happened. 

Brander’s head moved a little to one side, 
his shoulders shifted, and Noll’s big fist 
shot over his right shoulder. The cap- 
tain’s weight threw him forward; Brander 
stepped under Noll’s arm. The two men 
met, face to face, their eyes not six inches 
apart. Noll’s were blazing ferociously; 
but in Brander’s a blue light flickered and 
played. 

The other men waited, not breathing; 
the officers stepped a little nearer. Dan’l 


”» 


line!” snapped 
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Tobey licked his lips. This would be the 
end of Brander! It was not etiquette to 
dodge the old man’s blows! 

But, amazingly, after seconds of si- 
lence, Noll Wing’s grim face relaxed, and 
he lowered his raised hand. He chuckled. 


He laughed aloud, and clapped Brander on 
the shoulder 
“Good man!” he said. 


'?? 


“Good man! 
“We'll Mr. Ham 
called. 

Noll turned and waved his hand. 


“ Right,” he said. “ Lower away, boats!” 


gally the sparm,” 


The lean craft struck the water, the men 
dropped in, the chase was on. 


XIII 


WHEN the boats left the Sally, Mr. 
Ham’s in the lead as of right, Faith came 











“ DAMN IT, FAITH, YOU 
CAN'T RUN A WHALER 
WITH KISSEs !” 


from the after-deck to where Noll stood by 
the rail, and touched his arm. He turned 
and looked down at her. 

He was already regretting what had hap- 
pened. His recognition of Brander’s cour- 
age had been the last flame of nobility 
from the man’s soul; he was to go down, 
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thereafter, into lower and lower depths. He 
was already regretful and ashamed. 

When Faith touched his arm, he looked 
down and saw pride and happiness in her 
eyes; and with a man’s curious lack of logic 
he was the more ashamed of what he had 
done because she was proud of him for it. 

“ That was fine, Noll!” she said softly. 

“ Fine—hell!” he said hoarsely. “I 
ought to have smashed him!” 

Faith smiled: she shook her head. Her 
hand rested on his arm; and as he turned 
to look after the departing boats, she leaned 
a little against him. 

“ Fool!” he mumbled. ‘“ That’s what I 
was. I ought to have smashed him. Now 
he—every man aboard—they’ll think they 
can pull it on me.” 

“] was—very proud,” she said. “If 
you had struck him, I should have been 
ashamed.” 

“ That’s the woman of it,” he jeered. 
“Damn it, Faith, you can’t run a whaler 
with kisses!” 

She studied his countenance. He was 
flushed, nervous, his lips moving. He took 
off his cap to wipe his forehead; and his 
bald head, his gray hair,“ and the slack 
muscles of his cheeks reminded her again 
that he was an aging, an old man. She 
felt infinitely sorry for him; she patted his 
arm comfortingly. He shook her off. 

“ Yes, by God!” he swore again. “‘ When 
he gets back I’ll tie him up and give him 
the rope! I’ll show the dog!” 

Roy had come up behind them; neither 
had heard him. 

“ That’s right, sir,” the boy cried. 
“ The man thinks he’s running the Sally, 
sir. You’ve got to handle him!” 

“ Roy, be still,” Faith said. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about, sis,”’*he flamed at her. “ You’re 
just a girl.” 

“Don’t have one of your rows, now,” 
Noll said impatiently. “I’m sick of ’em! 
Roy, go down in the cabin and stay there.” 

“T can’t see the boats from there,” the 
boy complained. 

Noll turned on him; and Roy backed 
away and disappeared. Noll watched the 
boats, dwindling into specks across the sea. 
Beyond, he could see, now and then, the 
white spouts of the whales. Faith watched 
beside him. 


Whether, in the normal course of things, 
Noll would have carried out his threat to 
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whip Brander cannot be known. Chance, 
the dark chance of the whale-fisheries, in- 
tervened. 

Tragedy always hangs above a whaling- 
vessel. This must be so when six men in a 
puny boat, with slivers of iron and steel, 
go out to slay a huge creature with the 
strength of six hundred men. 

When matters go well, they strike their 
whale, the harpoon makes him fast, he runs 
out his strength, they haul alongside and 
prod him with the lance, he dies; but 
there are so many ways in which matters 
may go wrong. The sea is herself a treach- 
erous hussy when she consorts with the 
wind and becomes drunk with his caresses. 
Under his touch she swells and breaks tem- 
pestuously; she writhes and flings herself 
about. Her least wave can, if it chooses, 
smash the thin sides of a whale-boat and 
rob the men in it of their strength and 
shelter; her gentlest tussle with her consort 
wind can overwhelm them. 

And if the sea be merciful, there remain 
her creatures. She is the wide, blue pas- 
ture of the whale; a touch of his flukes, a 
crunch of his jaw, a roll of his great bulk, 
is enough to crush out the lives of a score 
of men. If he had wit to match his size, 
he would be invulnerable; as it. is, men 
with their wits for weapons can strike and 
kill him in the waters that are his own. 

It is rare to encounter a fighting whale, 
a creature that deliberately sets itself to 
destroy the attacking boats. The tragedies 
of the whale-fisheries are more often mere 
incidents, slight mischances, matters of 
small importance to the whale. A little, 
little thing, and men die! 

This day, the day when Brander faced 
Noll Wing and went unscathed, was bright 
and fair, with a gently turbulent wind and 
a dancing sea. It was warm upon the 
waters; the sun burned down upon them, 
and its glare and its heat were reflected 
from them. The skin of men’s faces was 
scorched by it. 

The men, tugging at the oars in the 
boats, sweated and strove. The perspiration 
streamed down their cheeks, trickled along 
the straining cords of their necks, slid down 
their broad chests.- Their shirts-clung to 
them wetly; they welcomed the flying.spray 
that lashed them now and then. 

The pod of whales was perhaps five miles 
from the Sally when the boats were low- 
ered; but the wind was favoring, and its 
pressure upon the sails helped them on for 
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a space. When half the distance was cov- 
ered, the oars were discarded as the boats 
swung around with the wind almost dead 
astern, and headed straight for the whales’ 
lay. 

Before they reached the basking, sport- 
ing creatures, the whales sounded. It was 
necessary for the men to sit idly and wait 
for a full half-hour before the first spout 
showed that the cachalots were back from 
their browsing in the ocean caves below. 
The boats swung around and headed to- 
ward them, sails pulling. 

Mr. Ham’s boat was in the lead, for that 
is the right of the mate. The others were 
closely bunched behind him; and as they 
drew near the pod, they separated some- 
what, so that each might strike a whale. 
Dan’! Tobey went southward, where a lone 
bull lay with the waves breaking over his 
black bulk. Willis Cox and Tichel swung 
to the north of the mate, into the thick of 
the pod. 

The mate marked down his whale—a fat 
cow that would yield full seventy barrels. 
He was steering; Silva, the harpooner, 
stood in the bow, his knee braced, ready 
with his irons. The men amidships pre- 
pared to bring down mast and sail at the 
word, and stow them safely away so that 
they might not hinder the battle that would 
come. 

The boat drove smoothly on. Mr. Ham, 
looking north and south, saw that the oth- 
ers were drawing up abreast of him, so that 
they would strike the whales at about the 
same time. He thought comfortably that 
with a little luck they would kill two 
whales, or perhaps three. That every boat 
should kill was too much to be hoped for. 

Then he gave his attention to his own 
prey. They slipped up on the basking cow 
from almost dead astern, slid alongside her, 
and Mr. Ham swung hard on the steering- 
oar. The boat came around into the wind; 
he bellowed: 

“ Now, Silva, give her iron!” 

The harpooner moved quick as light, for 
all the power of the thrust he put behind 
his stroke. He sank his first iron; snatched 
his second, and drove it home as the whale 
stirred; threw overboard the loose line 
coiled forward. The whale ran. 

The sail came fluttering down, mast and 
all; and the four men amidships rolled it 
awkwardly, stowed it along the gunwale. 
Silva and the mate, at the same time, were 
changing places in the boat. Silva, the 
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harpooning done, would now come into his 
proper function as boat-steerer. It is the 
task of the mates to kill the whales. 

The boat, half-smothered in canvas, with 
Silva and Mr. Ham passing from end to 
end, and the whale-line already running out 
through the chock in the bow, was a picture 
of confusion thrice confounded. 

In this confusion anything was possible, 
anything might happen. What did happen 
was humiliating and ridiculous. 

When Silva struck home the harpoons, he 
flung overboard a length of line coiled by 
his knee. This slack line would allow the 
whale to run free while the sail was coming 
down and he and the mate were changing 
places. He threw it overboard—and failed 
to mark that one loop of it caught on the 
point of one of the spare irons in the rack 
with the lances, at the bow. He leaped 
for the stern and groped past Mr. Ham 
amidships. 

The whale was running. As Mr. Ham 
reached the bow, the line drew taut. The 
loop that had caught across the point of 
the harpoon was straightened like a flash. 

Now a harpoon is shaped, not like a 
needle, but like a slanting blade. It has a 
single barb; and the forward side of the 
barb is razor-sharp. This razor edge cuts 
into the whale’s blubber and flesh; then the 
shank of the barb grips and holds. An 
edge that will cut blubber will also cut 
hemp. The loop of whale-line was dragged 
firmly back along the three-inch blade, and 
severed as if a knife had done the trick; 
and the whale was gone with two irons and 
thirty fathoms of line. 

Mr. Ham and his boat bobbed placidly 
upon the water. The mate looked, saw 
what had happened, and spoke harshly to 
the men, the boat, the sea, and the depart- 
ing whale. Then he looked about to see 
what might be done. 

It was too late to think of getting fast to 
another whale. The pod was gallied; the 
great creatures were fleeing. After them 
went James Tichel in his boat, the spray 
sluicing up from her bows. Tichel was 
fast; the whale was running with him. 

Mr. Ham looked from Tichel to the other 
boats. He saw Dan’l Tobey in distress. A 
whale had risen gently under them, opening 
the seams of their craft; and they were 
half full of water and sinking. They had 
cut. 

Willis Cox had hold of a whale, which 
had sounded. Mr. Ham saw Willis in the 
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Willis shook his head. 

“T’d like to handle him. Get me 
the line from Mr. Tobey’s boat. He’s 
mine!” 

Mr. Ham grinned. 

“ All right, if you’re minded to 
work!” He swung quickly to where 
Dan’! and his men floated to their 
















ay 







bow, watching the line 
that went straight down 
from the chock into the 
water. This line was 
running out like a whip- 
lash, though Willis put 
on it all the strain it 
would bear _ without 
dragging the boat’s bow a 
under the waves. It ran down and down. waists in water, the boat under them. q 

Mr. Ham rowed across, and Willis called ‘“ Takin’ a swim?” he asked, grinning. _" 
to him: Dan’! nodded. 

“ Big fellow! But he’s taken one tub.” “ Just that. You cut, I see. Why was 

“ Give him to me,” Mr. Ham said. that, now?” 





“ FAITH, I MAY 
STILL LOVE YOU. 
1 pO! NOTHING 
ON EARTH CAN 
STOP IT” 
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Mr. Ham stopped grinning and looked 
angry. 

“ Pass over your tubs,” he ordered. 

Dan’l’s men obeyed, and Mr. Ham took 
the fresh line to Willis. He was no more 
than just in time. 

“The black devil’s still going,” 
said. ‘“ Second tub’s all but gone!” 

“ Bound for hell, more ’n like,” Mr. Ham 
agreed. “ Hold him!” 

Dan’l’s line was running out by this time, 
for Willis had worked quickly; and still the 
whale went down. Mr. Ham stood by, 
waiting. . The line ran out steadily; the 
whale showed no signs of rising. The bow 
of Willis’s boat was held down within inches 
of the water by the strain he kept upon the 
line. Another tub was emptied; he began 
to look anxious; and the whale kept going 
down. 

“ There, pass over your line,” Mr. Ham 
said abruptly. ‘ He’ll be gone on you, first 
you know!” 

Willis looked at the smoking line, and 
reluctantly he surrendered. With no more 
than seconds to spare, the end of his line 
was made fast to the cut end of Mr. Ham’s. 
The whale continued to go down, held now 
by the mate. He had taken all the line of 
two boats—and wanted more. 

“He’s hungry,” Mr. Ham _ grinned, 
watching the running rope. “ Gone down 
for supper, likely! There!”’ he went on, a 
moment later, his eyes lighting. “ Get- 
ting tired—or struck bottom, maybe.” 

They could all see that the line had 
slackened. The bow of Mr. Ham’s boat 
rode at a normal level; the line hung loose. 
The mate turned around and bellowed to 
his men: 

“ Haul in!’ 

They began to take in the line, hand 
over hand; it fell in a wide coil amidships, 
overlapping the sides, spreading—a coil 
that grew and grew. They worked like 
mad. The only way to kill a whale is to 
pull up on him until your boat rides against 
his very flank. All the line this creature 
had stolen must be recovered before he 
could be slain. They toiled with racing 
hands. 

Mr. Ham began to look anxiously over 
the bow, down into the blue water from 
which the line came up. 

“ He’s near due,” he said. 

It is one of the curious and fatal habits 
of the sounding whale to rise near the spot 
where he went down. It is as if the crea- 
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tures followed a well-known path into the 
depths and up again. This is not always 
true, for sometimes a whale that has sound- 
ed will take it into-his mind to run, will set 
off at a double pace; but in most cases the 
whale comes up near where he disappeared. 

The men knew this. Dan’l Tobey, in 
his sinking boat, worked away from the 
neighborhood to give the mate room. So 
did Willis. And Mr. Ham, leaning one knee 
on the bow, peering down into the water, 
his lance ready in his hand, waited for the 
whale to rise. 

The line came in. The nerves of each 
man tautened. Mr. Ham said, over his 
shoulder: 

“Silva, you coil the line. Rest of you, 
get in your oars. Hold ready!” 

He heard the men obey, knew they were 
waiting to maneuver at his command. The 
whale was coming up slowly; the line was 
still slack, but the creature should have 
breached long before. 

The mate thought he detected a light 
pull on the line. It seemed to draw back- 
ward, underneath the boat. 

“ Pull her around,” he said softly. 

The oars dipped; the boat swung slowly 
on a pivot. The line now ran straight down. 

Abruptly Mr. Ham, bending above the 
water, thought he saw a black bulk far 
down and down—a bulk that seemed to 
rise. He watched. 

It was ahead of the boat; it became more 
plainly visible. The mate waved his hand, 
pointing. 

“There!” he said. “ There!” 

Deep in the water that black bulk 
swiftly moved; it darted to one side, cir- 
cling, rising. Mr. Ham saw a flash of 
white, a huge black head, a swordlike, saw- 
toothed jaw. The big man towered; he 
flung his left hand up and back in a tre- 
mendous gesture. 

“Starn! Oh, starn all!” he cried. 

The oars bent like bows under the fierce 
thrust of the men as they backed water. 
The boat slid back; but not in time. 

Willis Cox and the men in his boat saw 
the long, narrow under jaw of the cachalot 
—a dozen feet long, with the curving teeth 
of a tiger set along it—slide up from the 
water, above the bow of the boat. The 
bow lifted as the whale’s upper jaw, tooth- 
less, rose under it. The creature was on 
its back, biting. The boat rolled sidewise, 
the men were tumbling out. 

But that narrow jaw sheared down re- 











sistlessly—through the stout sides of the 
boat, crumpling and splintering ribs and 
planking—through the boat—and clamped 
shut across the thick body of the mate. 
They saw the mate’s body swell as a toy 
balloon swells under a child’s foot. Then, 
horribly, it relaxed and fell away, and was 
lost in a smother of bloody foam. 


Loum, Willis’s boat-steerer, swung them 
alongside the rolling whale. It was Bran- 
der who caught a loop of the loose line; and 
while the creature lay quietly, apparently 
content with what it had done, they hauled 
close, and Willis—the boy’s face was white, 
but his hand was steady—drove home his 
lance, and drew it forth, and plunged it in, 
again and yet again. 

The whale seemed to have exhausted its 
strength. Having killed, it died easily 
enough. Its spout crimsoned, its flukes beat 
in a last flurry, then the great black bulk 
was still. 

They picked up the men who had been 
spilled from the mate’s boat. Not a man 
was hurt, of them all, save only Mr. Ham. 
Him they never found—no part of him. 
The sea took him. No doubt, Faith 
thought that night, he would have wished 
his life to come to some such end. 

XIV 

Mr. HAM was dead and gone. Faith was 
surprised to find, in the next few days, how 
much she missed him. The mate had been 
harsh, brutal to the men, ready with his 
fist; yet somehow she found in her heart a 
deep affection for the man. He was so 
amiably stupid, so stupidly good of heart. 

His philosophy of life’ had been the 
philosophy of blows. He believed that 
men, like children, were best ruled for their 
own good by the heavy hand of. a master; 
and he acted on that belief, with the best 
will in the world. But there had never been 
any malice in his blows; he frowned and 
glared and struck from principle; he was 
at heart a simple man and a gentle one. 
Not the stuff of a leader; never the man 
to take command of a masterless ship. 
Nevertheless, a man of a certain rude and 
simple strength of soul. 

Faith was sorry he was gone. She felt 
they could have better spared another man 
—almost any other, save Noll Wing. 

She did not at once understand the true 
nature of the change which Mr. Ham’s 
death must bring about aboard the Sally. 
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In the balancing of man and man which 
had made for a precarious stability there, 
Mr. Ham had taken a passive but never- 
theless important part. Now he was gone; 
the balance was disturbed. But neither 
Faith nor the others at once perceived this; 
none of them saw that Dan’l Tobey as 
second mate, and Dan’! Tobey as first mate, 
with only a step between him and the com- 
mand, were very different matters. Not 
even Dan’! saw it, in the beginning. 

They were all too busy, for one thing. 
There were the whales to be cut in—for 
James Tichel had killed and towed his 
booty back to the Sally an hour after Mr. 
Ham died. Tichel’s whale, and the one 
that had killed Mr. Ham, would give the 
whole ship work for days—feverish work, 
hard and engrossing. 

Cap’n Wing, who had leaned upon Mr. 
Ham in the past, perforce took charge of 
this work, and the strain of it wearied him. 
He no longer had the abounding vitality 
which it demanded. What with the death 
of the mate, and the rush of work, and 
his own weariness, he altogether forgot his 
threat to have the man Brander whipped 
in the rigging. He forgot Brander, tried to 
drive the men at their tasks, and eventually 
gave up in a stormy outbreak of impa- 
tience, leaving the work in the hands of 
Dan’! Tobey. 

Dan’l went about the business of cutting 
in and boiling the blubber in a deep ab- 
straction. He was considering the problem 
raised by the death of Mr. Ham, which 
none of the others—save perhaps Faith— 
had yet perceived. 

This problem was simple; yet it had 
possibilities of trouble. As Mr. Ham was 
gone, Dan’! automatically became first offi- 
cer. Old James Tichel ranked as second, 
Villis as third; but the place of fourth 
mate was left empty. It would have to be 
filled. The Sally could not go on about her 
business with one boat’s crew forever idle. 
There would have to be a new officer. 

Dan’l was troubled by the problem, for 
the reason that Brander was the only man 
aboard with an officer’s training; that 
Brander was the obvious choice. Dan’l 
did not want Brander in the cabin; he had 
seen too much in Faith’s eyes that night 
when she heard Brander sing by the cap- 
stan. He had eyes to see, and he had seen. 
There was boiling in Dan’l a storm of 
hatred for Brander. He was filled with a 
rancor unspeakable. 


ey 
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WHEN NOLL SAW BRANDER, HIS FRIGHT TURNED TO RAGE. 


No one spoke of this necessity for choos- 
ing another officer until the last bit of blub- 
ber from the two whales had been boiled; 
the last drop of oil stowed in the casks, the 
last fleck of soot scoured from the decks. 
Then it was old Tichel who opened the 
matter. It was at dinner in the cabin that 
he spoke. Cap’n Wing was there, and 


“DAMN YOU, BRANDER!" HE— 


Faith and Dan’l and Roy. Willis Cox was 
on deck; Mr. Ham’s chair was vacant. Old 
Tichel looked at it; and he looked at Noll 
Wing, and he said: 

“Who's to set there, cap’n?’ 

He pointed toward the empty chair as he 
spoke. It was at Cap’n Wing’s right hand, 
where Mr. Ham had been accustomed to 


’ 
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Noll had been drink- 
ing that day. He waved 
one of his big hands - 
from side to side, as if 
to brush Tichel away. 

“ Leave it to me,” he 
said harshly. “I don’t 
call for any pointers, 
Mr. Tichel. Leave it to 
me, I tell you!” 

James Tichel nodded 
again; he got-up and 
wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand and 
went on deck. Dan’ 
and Roy, Faith and Noll 
Wing, were left together. 
Dan’! wondered whether 
it was time for him to 
speak. He studied Noll’s 
lowered countenance 
and decided to hold his 
tongue. He followed 
Tichel to the deck. 

Noll said nothing of 
the matter all that day. 
At night, when they were 
going to bed, Faith asked 
him: 

“Whom have you de- 
cided to promote to be 
an officer, Noll?” 

“You heard what .I 
said to Tichel?” he re- 
plied harshly. “ Leave it 
to me.” 

“Of course,” she 
agreed. “I just wanted 
to know. Of .course—” 

She hesitated, seemed 
about to speak, then held 
her peace. Brander was 
the only man aboard who 
had the training; Noll 
must see that, give him 
time. 

Faith wanted to see 
Brander: in the cabin. 

—CRIED. “DON'T YOU SNEAK UP ON ME LIKE THAT AGAIN!" She admitted this to her- 
self quite frankly. - She 
sit. Dan’l Tobey had not yet preempted did not even ask whether there was any- 
it. Dan’l was always a discreet man. thing shameful in this desire of hers, for 
Cap’n Wing looked across at Tichel. she knew there was not. 
“Mr. Tobey, o’ course,” he said. The girl had come to have an almost 
Tichel nodded. reverential regard for the welfare of the 
“ Natural. I mean—who’s goin’ to be Sally, for the prosperity of the cruise. It 
the new officer? Or don’t you figure to was her husband’s charge; the responsi- 
hev one?” bility lay on him. She wanted matters to 
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go well; she wanted Noll to keep unstained 
his ancient record. Brander, she knew, 
would help him. Brander was a man, an 
able officer, skilful and courageous; a good 
man to have at one’s back in any battle. 
She was beginning to see that Noll would 
need a friend before this cruise was done; 
she wanted Brander on Noll’s side. 

It may be that there was mingled with 
this desire a wish that Brander might have 
the place that was due him; but there was 
nothing in her thoughts of the man that 
Noll might not have known. 

She watched Noll next day, and more 
than once she caught him looking toward 
Brander as he aided with some routine task, 
or talked with the men. There was trouble 
in Noll’s eyes; and because she had come 
to understand her husband very fully, 
Faith could guess this trouble. Noll was 
torn between respect for Brander and fear 
of him. 

Brander, on the day of Mr. Ham’s death, 
had faced Noll unafraid. The captain 
knew he was no coward. By the same 
token, he had sworn to have Brander 
whipped, and had not done so. He recog- 
nized the strength and courage in the man; 
and at the same time he hated Brander as 
we hate those whom we have wronged. He 
was afraid of Brander! 

But Noll was no fool. No man who is 
a fool can long master other men as Noll 
had mastered them. He set himself to 
consider the matter of Brander, and to de- 
cide what was to be done. 


That night, when dark had fallen, and 
the Sally Sims was idling on a slowly stir- 
ring sea, Noll called the mates into the 


cabin. Faith and Roy were on deck to- 
gether, and Roy, with a boy’s curiosity, 
stole to the top of the cabin companion to 
listen to what passed. Faith paid him lit- 
tle attention; she was astern, watching the 
phosphorescent sparks that glowed and 
vanished in the disturbed water of the 
Sally’s wake. The whaler was scarce mov- 
ing at all; there was no foam on the water 
behind her, but the little swirls and eddies 
were outlined in fire. 

Noll looked around the table at the 
mates. 

“ We've got to have a new officer,” he 
said heavily. 

They knew that as well as he; the state- 
ment called for no reply. Only Dan’l To- 
bey said: 
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“Yes, sir—a man we know and can 
count on.” 

Noll raised his big head and looked at 
Dan’! bleakly. 

“Mr. Tobey,” he said, “ you know the 
men. Who is there that measures up to 
our wants, d’you think?” 

Dan’! started to speak; 
tated and changed his mind. 

“T’m senior officer here, sir,’ he said at 
last; “‘ but I’ve not the experience that Mr. 
Tichel has, for instance. Perhaps he has 
some one in ‘mind.” 

Noll nodded. 

“ All right, Mr. Tichel. 
cut.” 

James Tichel grinned faintly. 

“T have; but you'll not mind me, so no 
matter.” 

“Out with it, 
sisted. 

“ Silva, then,” said Tichel. “ Silva,” he 
repeated, looking from one of them to an- 
other. Noll’s face was set in opposition; 
Dan’l’s was neutral; Willis Cox was obvi- 
ously amazed. “ Silva; said old Tichel, 
for the third time. “ He’s a Portugee, but 
he’s a good man; he knows the boat; he’s 
worked with Mr. Ham. He can take the 
boat and make a harpooner out of one or 
the other of two men in her.” He stopped, 
unused to such an outbreak. ‘“ That’s my 
say, leastwise,”’ he finished. 

For a moment no one spoke. 
looked toward Dan’! again. 

“ Now, Mr. Tobey,” he said. 

Dan’! leaned forward, resting his elbows 
on the table. 

“T’ve nothing against Silva,” he said 
quietly. “ He’s a good man—the best man 
in the crew, I’m thinking; but the man I 
have in mind is Roy Kilcup.” 

Noll’s eyes widened. 

“ He’s never been in a boat,” 
snapped. 

“ T know the boy,” Dan’ insisted. “ I'll 
undertake to teach him all he needs to learn 
in a week. He knows boats well enough; 
he has guts and heart. All he needs to 
know is whales.” 

“Aye!” said Willis 
“ Aye, that’s all; but 
them?” 

Dan’! smiled. 

“ You might well enough ask, Mr. Cox.” 

Willis flushed painfully. ' 

“ He’s just a kid,” he protested. 

“You were almost three months older 


then he hesi- 


If you have, say 


any fashion,” Noll in- 


Then Noll 


old Tichel 


Cox scornfully. 
who does know 
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when you struck your first whale, if I mind 
right,” said Dan’ pieasantly. 

“ That’s enough,” Noll Wing interrupted 
harshly. “Silva and Roy. Who would 
you have, Mr. Cox?” 

“ Only one man aboard,” said Willis. 

“ And that’s who? I’ve no mind for 
conundrums.” 

“ Brander,” said Cox. 

Noll seemed to slump a little in his chair; 
ke smiled wearily. Dan’l Tobey thought 
the captain had never looked so old. His 
big fist on the table moved a little from side 
to side, then was still. 

In the silence that followed they all heard 
the voice of Roy Kilcup from the deck 
above. The lad was crying to Faith in a 
trembling whisper: 

“ Dan’l wants to make me mate, sis! 
He wants to make me mate!” 

His voice was so tremulous, so obviously 
the voice of a boy, that every man of them 
save Dan’l Tobey smiled. 

“He’s overyouthful yet, Dan1,” Noll 
said slowly. ‘“ Teach him the trade. Hap- 
pen, some day, we'll see—” 

Dan’l was betrayed by anger into indis- 
cretion. 
he ex- 


“ Overyouthful, that may be,” 
claimed; “ but not a Portugee, and not a 
beach-comber!” 

Noll held up his big hand, silencing 


Dan’l. He looked from man to man, and 
said slowly, as an old man speaks: 

“I’ve no liking for Brander. He dared 
me to my face, t’other day. But there’s 
this—he holds the crew. They like him. 
He’s a man; he knows the job; and he 
does not know how to be afraid. Also, he 
has a right to the place. If we don’t give 
it to him, he might well enough make a bit 
of trouble for us. Leastwise, that’s the 
seeming of it to me.” 

“TI never heard that Cap’n Wing feared 
any man,” Dan’ said harshly. 

Noll smiled. 

“ Age brings wisdom, Dan’. 
ing to fear; so—” 


I’m learn- 


Dan’! Tobey found Brander on the fore- 
deck ten minutes later. Brander was 
smoking with three of the men. Dan’ 
touched his shoulder; Brander stepped 
aside. The two men faced each other in 
the darkness for a moment; and it was as 
if an electric spark of hostility passed be- 
tween them. Their eyes clashed; but Dan’l 
spoke pleasantly. 

ll 


“Get your traps and come aft to the 
cabin, Brander,” he said. 

Brander chuckled softly; he tapped out 
his pipe in his palm and tossed the glowing 
ember over the rail. 

“Thank you, Mr. Tobey,” he said. “ I’m 
pleased to accept your kind invitation.” 

As Brander spoke, there was a mocking 
light im his eye that Dan’l, even in the dark, 
could see. Another man might have struck; 
but Dan’l was-never one for blows. He 
turned on his heel and went aft; and Bran- 
der dropped into the fo’c’s’le to collect his 
belongings. 

XV 

Tuus Brander came into the cabin. He 
and Willis Cox shared a small compart- 
ment off the main cabin, while Dan’l and 
tigerish old Tichel shared another. The 
four mates, Roy, Noll Wing, and Faith, all 
lived in a space not much more than 
twenty-five feet square. 

This intimacy that could not be escaped 
served to intensify the clash of man and 
man. Brander and Dan’l Tobey became, 
within the week, open and avowed enemies. 
They made no great show of their enmity, 
but each understood. Dan’l, by virtue of 
his position as mate, gradually gathered 
into his own hands the authority that old 
Noll Wing was letting slip. He assumed 
many of the small prerogatives of the cap- 
tain; and he took advantage of his power 
to give Brander irksome tasks, to make his 
work unnecessarily hard. 

Noll saw nothing. He had fallen into 
something like a stupor; he was rotting at 
the heart, like a great log that lies prone 
in the forest. He played with his au- 
thority; he had days when he liked to 
fancy that he was the Noll of old; but 
most of the time he spent in the cabin be- 
low, sleeping, or perhaps drinking, or read- 
ing the Bible and maundering over his own 
past sins. 

A wholesome interest in the Bible is a 
good thing for any man; but Noll’s interest 
was not wholesome. He was morbidly ab- 
sorbed in the Book; he read it and mourned 
to think how wicked he had been. He 
complained to Faith, as if she were to 
blame for his ancient crimes. 

It came to pass that little by little he 
flooded Faith with the details of his own 
misdemeanors. His orgy of self-deprecia- 
tion led him to decide that he was not wor- 
thy of her. He told her so; and when 
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Faith sought to hearten him, the man—to 
prove his point—recited tales of the hot 
blood of his youth. Faith was sickened. 

He begged her to forgive him, and she 
did. She forgave without rancor. It was 
characteristic of Faith that she held no 
anger against Noll because he was not 
what she had thought him. She had mar- 
ried him with her eyes open. He was her 
husband; she was his wife. 

She set herself to serve him, to protect 
him against himself, with all the loyalty 
that was in her. And more than all, she 
set herself to uphold Noll as the master 
of his ship. He must bring the Sally home 
with bursting casks—that was Faith’s 
creed and prayer. He must fight the good 
fight; he must meet his responsibility; he 
must be master. 

She worked to this end unceasingly; but 
on the whole her efforts were without avail. 
Noll steadily degenerated. His strength 
fled from him. 

Faith was so concerned with Noll that 
she gave little heed to the hostility between 
Dan’! Tobey and Brander. These two 


fought their fight without her interference. 
The struggle between them was a curi- 


ous thing. On Dan’’s side, it was a con- 
stant and persistent effort to harass Bran- 
der and discredit him; on Brander’s side, 
it was a good-natured opposition to this 
efiort. When Dan’l gave Brander two 
men’s work to do, Brander smiled—and did 
it. When Dan’l blamed Brander for what 
was another’s fault, or no fault of any man, 
Brander silently and cheerfully took the 
blame. Now and then he looked at Dan’! 
with a blue flash of anger in his eyes; but 
for the most part he was good-humored; 
he seemed amused by his enemy’s maneu- 
vers, nothing more. 

Dan’l chose, one day, to take Brander 
to task at dinner in the cabin. Noll and 
Faith were there, and the four mates. 
Brander, as was his duty, came down last; 
he sat at the foot of the board. The Sally 
was cruising idly, watching for a spout. 
Brander and Willis Cox had been on deck 
before dinner. There was little for either 
of them to do, save watch for any chance 
of harm, or wait for word of a whale. 

When Brander came down, he caught 
Faith’s eye from the foot of the companion- 
ladder, and Faith nodded and said: 

“ Good morning!” 

Brander smiled. Dan’! looked at Faith, 
and at Brander; and he gripped his chair 
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to hold back a hot word that would have 
ruined him. 

Brander sat down at the foot of the 
table. Noll seemed scarce to know that 
he had come, and Faith nodded to Brander 
to pass his plate. Brander did so, and 
Faith served him. The plate went back 
to Brander. 

“Mr. Brander,” Dan’ said slowly, “ the 
main hatch was not fast when I came down. 
Did you secure it?” 

Brander looked up quickly and smiled. 

“No, sir,” he said. ‘“ I—” 

“Why not?” Dan’l demanded acidly. 
“Are you waiting for a squall to tear it 
off?” 

“T had it made fast, sir, before Mr. 
Brander came on deck,” said Willis Cox. 

‘Dan’l crimsoned in spite of himself. Old 
Tichel grinned unpleasantly. Brander 
smiled. Faith looked at Dan’l and waited 
for his word of acknowledgment. Dan’l 
saw her eyes. 

“Then, of course,” he said to Brander, 
“you couldn’t make it fast. Why didn’t 
you say so, since it was done before you 
came on deck?” 

“Sorry, sir,” Brander replied soberly; 
but his eyes were twinkling. 

What use to explain? Dan’l could not 
be in a worse light, and Dan’! knew it. 

“What is so funny?” he said hotly. 

Noll Wing rumbled from the head of the 
table, where he had seemed concerned only 
with his food: 

“Let be! Let be! The thing is done. 
That’s all that’s needful, Mr. Tobey.” 

Dan’! got hold of himself. 

“ Right, sir,” he said respectfully. 

The matter dropped there. A _ small 
thing, but an incident very typical of the 
tension which was growing in the cabin of 
the Sally Sims. Dan’l, jaundiced by his 
own hatred of Brander, by his disordered 
passion for Faith, was not good company. 
Save Roy, all those in the cabin avoided 
him. Roy was fiercely loyal to Dan’l; and 
he hated Brander the more because Bran- 
der had been given the mate’s berth to 
which Roy himself had foolishly aspired. 
That was Dan’l’s doing, that aspiration; 
he had taken care to tell Roy that he had 
proposed his name. 

“ Brander does not belong in the cabin,” 
he told Roy. “ He is rag-tag and bobtail, 
from God knows where. If I’d been Noll 
Wing, you’d be fourth mate to-day!” 

He fed Roy’s sense of wrong; for the 
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boy might some day prove a useful tool. 
Dan’! was full of venom in those days, but 
he had not yet formed his ultimate plan. 

He still loved Faith with some faint 
traces of the old decency. He knew in his 
heart that she would never love him; yet 
he would never be content till he got this 
from her own lips. 

The inevitable happened one evening 
when a new moon’s thin crescent faintly 
lighted the dark seas. Noll had gone early 
to a sodden sleep; Faith was not sleepy, 
and went on deck. Dan’, from his cabin, 
heard her go; he arose and followed her. 

There was little wind; the sea was flat; 
the Sally scarcely stirred. Dan’l told the 
man at the wheel to leave her and go for- 
ward; he made the wheel fast and let the 
Sally go her own gait. Her canvas was all 
stowed; her yards were bare. When the 
man was gone, Dan’! turned to the after 
rail where Faith was sitting. The man’s 
mouth was hot and dry, and his pulse was 
pounding. He came to her. 

“ Hello, Dan’l!” Faith said softly. 

Dan’ mumbled huskily: 

“ Faith!” 

He stood beside her, and they looked out 
across the water, where the starlight played. 
Dan’l was trembling, and Faith felt the 
trouble in the man as she had felt it for 
weeks. She and Dan’ had been boy and 
cirl together; she was infinitely sorry for 
him. 

In the end, while he stood rigidly be- 
side her, she laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Dan’l,” she said, “ I wish—you would 
get over being so unhappy!” 

He looked at her through the dark; his 
voice was like a croak. 

“ Unhappy!” he repeated. 

“Tt’s not good for you, Dan’l,” said 
Faith gently. ‘“ Unhappiness is—it’s like 
a poison. It burns.” 

“ Aye,” said Dan’l. “ That’s true, Faith 
—it burns!” 

“Why not forget it?” she urged. 
“ You’re actually growing thin on it, Dan’l. 
Your face is lined.” 

Dan’l tried to laugh. 

“For one thing,” he said, “the ship’s 
on my hands, now. Noll Wing—he’s ag- 
ing. He’s an old man, Faith.” 

Faith turned her head away from him 
quickly; she bit her lip in the darkness. 

“ The Sally’s on my hands, Faith,” Dan’ 
repeated. “ I’m master—without the name 
of it.” 


“ Noll Wing is master here, Dan’l,” she 
replied quietly. “‘ Never think he is not!” 

Dan’l turned abruptly away; he stood 
with his back to her. And as he stood 
there, his jealousy of Brander and all the 
rancor that was poisoning the man gave 
way for a moment to his tenderness for 
Faith. He swung back sharply, gripped 
her shoulders. 

“ Faith,” he said harshly, “ Noll is mas- 
ter. So be it! But, Faith—I may still 
love you. I do! Nothing on earth can 
stop it. It’s all there is in me, Faith. I 
would worship you; he kicks you with 
every word as he kicks a dog. Faith! 
Faith!” 

She faced him squarely. 

“ Dan’l, you are wrong. 
to tell me this—to speak so. 
manly, Dan’l!” 

The reproach in her voice made him 
shrink; it fired him. He caught her by the 
shoulder. 

“ By God!” he cried, and would have 
swept her into his arms. 

From the top of the companion came 
Brander’s voice. 

“Mr. Tobey, shall I set a man at the 
wheel? There’s wind coming.” 

Dan’ cursed, flung loose from Faith, and 
whirled on Brander. The two men faced 
each other tensely. Dan’l crouched with 
bared teeth, while Brander was erect, and 
the starlight showed a little smile on his 
face. Abruptly Dan’! straightened. 

“Set a man at the wheel—and be 
damned, Brander!” he said. 

He brushed past the fourth mate without 
a glance, and went below. Brander called 
through the darkness to a knot of men on 
the deck, forward, and one of them came 
aft. Faith still stood by the rail; Brander 
paid her no heed. The man took the wheel. 
Brander leaned against the forward end of 
the deck-house. 

After a little, Faith stirred, came to the 
companion to go below. At its top she 
paused. 

“Good night, Mr. Brander,” she said. 

“ Good night!” he called pleasantly. 

She went below. Dan’l, writhing in his 
bunk below old Tichel, who snored above 
him, heard her cross the cabin and go into 
Noll’s; and the nails on his fingers bit his 
palms, 


You are wrong 
It is not— 


The second day after, Dan’l came down 
into the cabin to find Noll. 
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“Would you mind coming on deck for a 
moment, sir?” he asked. 

Noll was reading; he looked up resent- 
fully. 

“What now, Mr. Tobey? 
handle the ship?” 

“T want you to see something. 

There was a hint of evil in Dan’l’s tone. 
Faith was there, heard, wondered. Noll 
looked at the mate and bestirred himself. 

They went on deck together; and Dan’l 
pointed forward. Brander was there, by 
the try-works. Facing him, grouped about 
him, were four of the crew. Mauger was 
among them. Brander was talking, and 
the men were laughing at what he said. 

One of the men looked aft, and saw 
Dan’! and Noll Wing watching them. The 
man’s face sobered instantly, and he backed 
away from the group. Brander turned 
around and saw the captain. Noll called 
to him: 

“Come aft, Mr. Brander!” 

Brander came, without haste, yet quick- 
ly. Noll Wing and Dan’! Tobey waited for 
him in silence; they kept silent when he 
faced them. He met the captain’s sullen 
and angry eyes. His own were unashamed 
and unafraid. 

“ What is it, sir?” he asked at last. 

Noll lowered his big head like a bull. 

“What was your talk with the men, 
there?” he demanded. 

Brander smiled. 

“The man Hatch tripped on a coil of 
line and fell. That minded me of a thing 
that happened on the Thomas Morgan, 
and I told them of it. A fat greeny caught 
his foot in the rigging and dived thirty 
feet overside into the sea. It was a comi- 
cal thing, sir; and they laughed at it.” 

“T do not want my mates consorting 
with the crew,” said Noll sulkily; and there 
was more complaint than accusation in his 
voice. 

“It does no harm to be friendly with 
the men, sir,” Brander replied. “ Liking 
is as good a handle as fear to hold them 
with.” 

Old Noll tried to beat down Brander’s 
eyes with his own; but his own were the 
first to shift. He shrank, the vigor of his 
anger passed; he was an old man again. 

“ Damn it, if you’d rather be forward, 
go there and stay!” he fretted. “ Do you 
want to go back to the fo’c’s’le, man?” 

“ No, Brander said respectfully. 


Can’t you 


” 


sir,” 


“ T’'ll do as you say.” 
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“ For God’s sake, do,” Noll whined. He 
turned back to the cabin, brushing past 
Dan. “And you, Mr. Tobey—don’t 
bother me with such matters.” 

Dan’ darted a look at Brander, his eyes 
glinting. 

“T thought it important, sir,” he said. 

Noll grunted and went below. Dan’, 
with a triumphant grin at Brander, followed 
him. Faith was in the main cabin; she 
looked at the two seriously. 

“What was it, Noll?” she asked. 
Noll shook his head fretfully; 
stumped past her toward his own cabin. 

“The man Brander currying favor for- 
ward,” he said. “I guess I put a bee in his 
bonnet!” 

“ He meant no harm, sir,” Dan’ said. 
“T’m sure of it.” 

Noll whirled on him. 

“ Then why did you run to me?” 

“So that you might set him right, and 
put an end to’t,” said Dan’l. “ He’s a bit 
too friendly with the men. It was time he 
was told.” 

“ Oh, aye!” said Noll wearily. 
Faith!” 

The door of the after cabin shut behind 
them; and Dan’, left alone, smiled at his 
own thoughts and was content. 

XVI 

THERE was one circumstance that count- 
ed against Brander in the eyes of James 
Tichel, of Mr. Cox, and of some of the 
crew. This was the fact that for close on 
a month after he was made an officer the 
Sally Sims sighted not one loose whale. 

There were fish all about them. During 
the interval they raised three other whaling 
craft, and stopped to gam with them. Two 
of the three were cutting in when the Sally 
sighted them; the third had just finished 
trying out the blubber of a ninety-barrel 
bull; but the Sally saw not so much as a 
spout. Old Tichel, who had the supersti- 
tions of the sea in his blood, began to look 
sidewise at Brander, and whisper that he 
was a Jonah. 

That new moon in whose light Dan’ 
tried to plead with Faith was another ill 
omen. Noll Wing, coming on deck the 
first night the moon appeared, saw it first 
over his left shoulder when Faith called to 
him to look. He swung his head to the left, 
saw the moon, and old Tichel’s cry was too 
late to stop him. Faith laughed at the sec- 
ond mate; Noll grumbled at him. But 


he 


“ Come, 
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Tichel clung to his doubts and suspicions; 
and Willis Cox was converted to belief in 
them by the indisputable fact that the Sally 
sighted no whales. 

The men on a whaling-vessel have an in- 
terest in the cruise. They are not paid for 
the work they do, nor for the time they 
spend, but according to the earnings of the 


vessel. Their salary, or wage, is called a 
“lay.” This ranges from the captain’s lay 


down to that of the greeny. The captain’s 
is one-twelfth; or at least this was Noll 
Wing’s lay. The greenies on the Sally Sims 
were on a hundred-and-seventy-fifth lay. 
Which, being interpreted, means that out 
of every twelve barrels of oil the Sally 
brought home, one would belong to the 
captain; out of every hundred and seventy- 
five, one would belong to each of the green 
hands. The captain got one in twelve, the 
mate one in eighteen, the second mate got 
one in twenty-eight, and so the shares ran 
down the scale. 

The lays were so arranged that out of 
every hundred and seventy-five barrels, 
some fifty-five went to the officers and 
crew, while the remainder went to the own- 
er to pay the expenses of the voyage and 
give him his profits—three per cent, or six, 
or a hundred, as the luck of the cruise 
might decide. The men of the crew were 
sure of their money, such as it was, before 
the owner got his; for it was the custom 
of old Jonathan Felt to pay off his men at 
the current price of oil before figuring his 
own profit or loss. 

The effect of this arrangement was to 
give the mates and the men an incentive 
to effort. They were acutely interested in 
the success of the cruise. And by the same 
token, the ill luck which now beset the 
Sally tended to fret their tempers and set 
them growling about their tasks. Some 
blamed Brander; some blamed Noll Wing; 
some blamed their luck. 

Brander felt the strain as much as any 
of them. He was, in addition, an untried 
man; he had not yet had his chance to 
strike a whale, and that is the final test of 
a whaler’s officers. When he was taken 
into the cabin and given a boat, he was 
forced to be content with the poorest ma- 
terial aboard. That is the fourth mate’s 
luck. He had Mauger, the one-eyed man; 
he had Loum as his harpooner; and to fill 
out the crew he had three others who were 
weak hands at the oars and slack at every 
task. 


He set himself to whipping his crew into 
shape. In the luckless days when the Sally 
idled with double watches at the mast- 
heads, he used to take his boat off and 
push the men to their work, training steadi- 
ly, striving to put pith into them. He was 
not a man given to the use of his fists, 
neither had his tongue the acid bite of 
Dan’! Tobey’s; but he had a way of railing 
at the men good-naturedly, abusing them 
with a smile, that made them laugh and 
tug the harder at their oars. He won from 
them more than they had ever given be- 
fore. He inspired in them a distinct loy- 
alty, which gave birth, in time, to a pride 
in their boat that pleased Brander and 
promised well. 

Mauger, in particular, was Brander’s 
shadow and slave. The one-eyed man, 
who had been turned into a chuckling and 
harmless nonentity by the captain’s blow 
and kick, found Brander kindly; and he 
repaid this kindliness with a devotion that 
was marked by every man aboard. 

Mauger’s devotion was marked, above 
all, by Noll Wing; and the captain, in 
whom fear of the one-eyed man was grow- 
ing like a cancer, dreaded Brander all the 
more because of it. 

One night Noll and Faith were playing 
cribbage in the after cabin, and the door 
into the main cabin was open. Faith sat 
on the seat across the stern, while Noll 
was in a chair, his back to the door, his 
knees supporting the board they used as a 
table. Brander came down from the deck 
with word that one of the men had cut 
himself with his clasp-knife; he wanted to 
go to the medicine-chest in the after cabin 
for materials to care for the wound. 

The sea was turbulent; the Sally was 
rocking on it; the rigging was creaking, 
and the timbers of the old craft groaned 
aloud. This tumult drowned the noise of 
Brander’s footsteps as he came down the 
ladder and across the main cabin. When 
he appeared in the doorway behind Noll, 
Faith saw him. Noll neither saw nor 
heard till Brander said quietly: 

“Sorry to bother you, sir, but—” 

Noll, whose nerves were shaky, whirled 
up from his chair. The board slid from 
his knees, the cards were spilled. His face 
was ghastly with fright. When he saw 
Brander, his fright turned to rage. 

“Damn you, Brander!” he cried. 
“Don’t you sneak up on me like that 
again!” 
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“T’m sorry,” Brander said respectfully. 
“T should have—” 

“What do you want?” Noll barked. 
“ Get out of here! Get out of my sight! 
Don’t stand there gawping!” 

“T want to get some—”’ 

“T don’t give a damn what you want!” 
Noll cried. “ Get up on deck, where you 
belong—sharp!”’ 

Brander stood his ground. 

“One of my men has cut his hand pretty 
badly, sir,” he said. “ I want some stuff to 
fix it up.” 

Noll wavered. He threw up his hands. 

“All right! Get what you want. I 
can’t get rid of you any other way. But 
don’t come sneaking up behind me again. 
I don’t like it, Mr. Brander!” 

Brander made no reply; he crossed to 
the medicine-chest and found what he 
needed. Faith had picked up the fallen 
board and the cards. 

“Sit down, Noll,” she said quietly. 
“We'll deal that hand over again.” 

Big Noll sat down, watching Brander 
sidewise. When Brander was gone, Faith 


asked: 

“Why were you startled?” 

‘I don’t like that man,” Noll said. 
“He’s too thick with Mauger for me. 


Mauger’ll stick a knife in me some night. 
He will, Faith!” 

Faith shook her head. 

“ Don’t be foolish, Noll! 
worth being afraid of.” 

Noll laughed mirthlessly. 

“T tell you there’s murder in that man,” 
he protested; “and Brander’s with him. 
I’ve a mind—” 

“It’s your crib,” said Faith, and played 
a card. Three!”’ 

Noll mechanically took up the game; 
but Faith, watching, saw that his eyes were 
furtively alert for half an hour thereafter. 


Mauger’s not 


On the twenty-fifth day after the death 
of Mr. Ham, at about ten o’clock on a 
warm and lazy morning, the man at the 
foremast head gave tongue to the long hail 
of the whale-fisheries: 

“ Blo-o-o-o-w! Ah-h-h-h-h blo-o-o-o-w!”’ 

The droning cry swept down through the 
singing rigging, swept the decks of the 
Sally, penetrated into the fo’c’s’le, dropped 
into the cabin, and brought Dan’l Tobey 
and Noll Wing from sleep to the deck. 
Faith was already there, sewing in her 
rocking-chair aft by the wheel. When 
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Dan’l reached the deck he saw her standing 
with her sewing gathered in her hands, the 
gold thimble gleaming on her middle finger, 


watching Brander. Brander was half-way 
up the main rigging, his glass leveled to 
the southward. 

“ Where away?” Noll Wing bellowed to 
the masthead man. 

The man swept a hand to point. Noll 
climbed up toward Brander, shouting to 
Mr. Tobey to bring the Sally around to- 
ward where the whale had been sighted. 
The men from the mastheads and the 
fo’c’s’le and all about the deck jumped to 
their places at the boats to await the com- 
mand to lower. Brander took the glass 
from his eye as Noll’s weight pulled at the 
rigging below him, and looked down at the 
captain, and started to speak; then he 
changed his mind and waited, glass in hand, 
while Noll scrutinized the far horizon. 

Noll saw a black speck there, and fo- 
cused his glass and stared. He watched 
for a spout—watched for minutes on end. 
None came. The black speck seemed to 
rise a little, sluggishly, with the swell. He 
looked up to Brander. 

“ D’you make a spout?” he asked. 

Brander shook his head. 

“No, sir.” 

Noll looked again, and Brander leveled 
his glass once more. The Sally was mak- 
ing that way now; the speck was almost 
dead ahead of them, far on the sea. Tiny 
bits of white were stirring over the black- 
thing, like bits of paper in the wind. 

“What do you make of it, Mr. Bran- 
der?” Noll asked at last. “A boat? Ora 
derelict?” 

““T make it a dead whale,” said Brander. 

“No whale,” Noll argued. “ Rides too 
high.” 

“It will be rotten,” 
“ Swollen—full of gas.” 

They watched a while longer, neither 
speaking. The light wind that urged them 
on was failing; the Sally slackened her pace 
bit by bit; but her own momentum and 
some casual drift of the surface water still 
sent her toward the floating speck. It 
bulked larger in their glasses. 

They were within a mile of it before 
Noll Wing shut his glass. 

“ Aye, dead whale,” he said disgustedly, 
and began to descend from the rigging. 

Brander dropped lightly after him. Noll 
stumped past the men at their stations by 
the boats till he came to Dan’! Tobey. 


Brander insisted. 

















“ Let it be!” 

Brander, at Noll’s heels, asked: 

“ Do we lower?” 

Noll shook his head. 

“No,” he said sharply. 

The disappointment, coming on the heels 
of the hope that had been roused, had 
made him fretful and angry. 

“T was thinking—” Brander began. 

Noll turned on him querulously. 

“Some ships have truck with carrion 
and dog-meat,” he snarled. ‘“ Not the 
Sally! I'll not play buzzard.” 

Brander smiled. 

“It’s not pleasant, I know, sir; but 
aboard the Thomas Morgan we got a bit 
of ambergris out of such a whale. This 
one was lean, you saw. It died of a sick- 
ness. That’s the kind!” 

“A man ’d think you like the smell of 
it, Brander,” said Dan’] Tobey with a grin. 

‘“* Ambergris is fool’s talk,” Noll growled. 
“T’ve heard tell of it for thirty year, and 
never saw a lump bigger than my thumb. 
Fool’s talk, Mr. Brander! Let be!” 

He turned away; and Brander and Dan’] 
stood together, watching as the Sally drift- 
ed nearer and nearer the dead whale. They 
could see the feasting sea-birds hovering; 
once or twice they caught the flash of a 
leaping body as sharks tore at the carcass. 
Here and there the blubber showed white 
where great chunks had been ripped away. 
. They watched, and drifted nearer; and so 
there came to them presently the smell of 
it—an unspeakable smell. 

The men caught it first, in the bow. 
Dan’l and Brander heard their first cries 
of disgust before the slowly drifting air 
brought the odor aft. Five minutes later 
it had engulfed the ship, penetrated even 
into the cabin. Noll got a whiff of it; he 
stuck his head up out of the companion and 
bellowed: 

“ Mr. Tobey, get the Sally out o’ range 
of that!” 

“ Not a breath of wind, sir,” Dan’l re- 
plied. He went toward the companion as 
Noll stepped out on deck; and he grinned 
with malicious inspiration. “ Mr. Brander 
likes the smell of it, sir. Why not send him 
off to tow it out of range?” 

Noll nodded fretfully. 


“ All right, all right! Send him!” 


When Dan’! gave the order, Brander as- 
sented briskly. 
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“T’ll take a boarding-knife with me, if 
you don’t object, sir,” he said. 

Dan’l chuckled. He was enjoying him- 
self hugely. 

“T’d suggest a clothes-pin, Mr. Bran- 
der,” he said. 

He stood aft and watched Brander and 
his men drop their boat and put away and 
row toward the lean carcass of the dead 
whale, a quarter-mile away. The jeers of 
the seamen forward pursued them. 

Dan’! got his glass to enjoy watching 
Brander and his crew tow the whale out 
of the Sally’s neighborhood. The men 
worked hard, and Dan’l said to Cap’n 
Wing: 

“ They’re in haste to be through, you'll 
see, sir.” 

Once the tow was under way it moved 
swiftly. Men on the Sally breathed again. 
Then, after a time, they saw that Brander 
and his men had stopped rowing and 
brought their boat alongside the whale. 
Dan’l’s glass revealed Brander digging and 
hacking at the carcass with the boarding- 
knife. 

In due time Brander came back along- 
side, and long before he reached the Sally, 
Dan’! could see the exultation in the fourth 
mate’s eyes. As they slid past the bow, 
Brander’s men taunted those who had 
jeered at them. They were like men who 
had turned the tables on their enemies. 
Dan’l was uneasy. 

The boat slid into position, the men 
hooked on the tackles, then climbed aboard 
the Sally. They swung on the falls, the 
boat rose into its cradle; and Brander 
turned to Dan’l. 

“It was worth the smell, Mr. Tobey!” 
he said pleasantly. 

He pointed into the boat. Dan’ looked, 
and saw three huge chunks of black and 
waxy stuff—black, with yellowish tints 
showing through—and he smelled a faint 
and musky fragrance. He looked at 
Brander. 

“What is it?” he asked. 
think you’ve found?” 

“ Ambergris,” said Brander. ‘“ Three 
big chunks, four little ones. Close to three 
hundred pounds!” 

One-eyed Mauger chuckled at Brander’s 
back. 


“ What do you 


“And worth three hundred dollars a 
pound,” he cackled. ‘“ Worth the smell, 
Mr. Tobey!” 












The Odd Measure 


A Spokesman F you would like an interpretation of the fact that the United States 
of the Federal is to-day in possession of one-third of the monetary gold of the world— 
' five thousand tons of it, enough of it to load a string of freight-cars a 
mile long, you should go to Russell C. Leffingwell, of the United States 
Treasury. 











Treasury 






Assistant Secretary 


Lefingwell, : , , , . 
ny If you would like to know the meaning of the figures which show that 


and Financial the resources of our banks have increased from twenty-four billions of 

Expert dollars in r914 to thirty-nine billions in 1918—an increase of more than sixty 
per cent, the greatest increase that any such group of banks ever experienced 
in the history of the world—ask Mr. Leffingwell. 

The writer put these questions to him recently. He replied that these 
striking facts mean but one thing—that the financial system of this country 
is on a basis of impregnable strength. They mean that there exists the 
possibility of almost unlimited expansion of credit, that the United States 
is in a position to finance all manner of undertakings at home, and to play 
a dominant part in the world’s commercial and industrial development. 

Mr. Leffingwell is Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and by way of 
being its spokesman. He was a New York lawyer before he got into the 
government service. Twenty years ago he was a student at Yale, and 
later he got his LL.B. at Columbia. In 10917 Secretary McAdoo, who had 
known him in New York, asked him to come to Washington as special 

counsel to the Treasury Department in the great and vital work of floating 
5 the Liberty loans. He demonstrated such ability that he was invited to 
accept a more permanent and important position in the Department. 

Mr. Leffingwell is an attractive figure in official circles in Washington. 
He is tall, slender, and alert-looking, with thick, close-cropped gray hair. 
Possessing a wide range of sympathies and interests, he is a specialist as 
an expounder of financial problems, as an interpreter into the vernacular of 
technicalities which ring the bell of understanding in expert minds, but 
which are mysteries to the great public—the public on which the government 
must mainly rely for support. In this sense he may be called the official 
interpreter of the Treasury Department. 

* 1” * 
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The Optimism ELIX FRANKFURTER is a man of courage. In these days of 
of Felix unrest in the world of labor, it takes courage in a public man to 
Frankfurter announce his conviction that the strike, as a factor in industrial affairs, 






has had its day and is about to pass forever. 
Predict the There is much loose talking on such subjects by irresponsible people, 
Passing of the both visionary optimists and wailing pessimists; but Mr. Frankfurter’s views 
- Strike compel attention, for he has been serving as head of the War Labor Policies 
Board of the government, and his business during the war was the organiza- 
tion of both workers and employees for the high-speed production of 
materials that made America’s participation in the conflict effective. 

The passing of strikes, he holds, is to be due to that new idea in the 
world, the idea that it is better to sit around a table and talk matters over 
than to go to war, the idea that has its largest exemplification in the gathering 
of statesmen in Paris and their efforts to frame a league of nations. A 
strike is a resort to force, just as war is. It is to industry what war is to 
international relations. Nations have hitherto gone to war because there 
was in existence no other method of settling their disputes. So have labor 
and capital resorted to the law of force, because there was no other 
acceptable agency to which they could appeal. 
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Now the nations are at least endeavoring to establish an organization 
that will be competent to say where justice lies when any two of them 
have a disagreement. By resort to that organization, they hope, war will 
be avoided. Labor and its employers are groping toward the same end, are 
coming to understand that the same principles apply to their mutual 
relations. This fact, says Mr. Frankfurter, is evidenced in the recognition of 
labor’s right to collective bargaining, the toleration of shop committees, 
and, to take a concrete instance, the maintenance, during the past two years, 
of an organization based upon this principle in the anthracite coal-fields. 

In the provision of a substitute for strikes three parties are interested— 
labor, the employer, the public. As a league of nations must be based on 
representation, so should the agency that handles labor disputes. The 
employer should be represented, the workers should be represented, and 
the public, the government, should be represented. These representatives 
should gather around a table and talk out their differences. The govern- 
ment representative could be expected to moderate the intensities of the 
other two, and to point the way toward harmony. 

The official who enunciates this policy is a live-wire New York lawyer, 
who is only thirty-six years old, but who has already been successively 
assistant United States attorney for the southern district of New York, 
law officer of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, professor of law at Harvard, 
major under the judge advocate general, an assistant to the Secretary of 
War, and counsel to the President’s mediation commission. 

* * * * * 


r NHE French Academy has honored itself by inviting into its bosom both 
Marshal Foch and Premier Clémenceau. It is an extraordinary 
departure from a tradition dating back to the Academy’s original 

foundation by Cardinal Richelieu—the tradition which requires that those 

who would sit in one of the forty chairs under the cupola of the Palais 

Mazarin shall present a formal application to the secretary, shall call on 

every one of the living “ immortals,” and shall finally be elected or rejected 

by their vote. 

From the beginning, the army has usually been represented in the 
Academy by some commander of high repute; but this was not the reason 
for the invitation to Foch, as Joffre was already a member. Nor was it 
in recognition of the undoubted excellence of his books on strategy and 
tactics, for they were long known, and their chief value is not a literary 
one. The marshal was invited for his part in saving France, and more 
than France, on the battle-field. 

It was natural that the Academy should wish Clémenceau to enter its 
portals at Foch’s side. That wonderful young man of seventy-seven has 
to his credit a long list of works that are the delight of stylists, as well as of 
those who read them for their clear-cut ideas and their illuminating sugges- 
tions in statecraft. Yet these did not bring him under the cupola—perhdps 
because the wish to sit there never entered a nmrind eager only for patriotic 
service, not for honors to himself. Nor was his long political activity of 
the kind—like Barthou’s—to open the jealously guarded doors of the 
Academy to him, for his unswerving devotion to a single ideal—a better 
and a safer France—was imperfectly understood by his countrymen until 
they had to turn to the Tiger as a last and almost desperate resort. 

France cherishes every one of Clémenceau’s many crisp and clinching 
phrases coined since his return to power. Many of them mark some victory 
scarcely less important than those won in the field. What could have more 
effectually silenced the socialistic labor element in the chamber than his 
demand that its spokesman should show his hands, less calloused by hard 
work than Clémenceau’s own, and his conclusion that he spoke for labor with 
better authority than its paid representatives? What could have better 
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pushed aside vain or malicious questionings than his oft-repeated answer: 
“Je fais la guerre!” or more readily secured the votes for some necessary 
war measure than his familiar conclusion to a speech: “ It must be. I want 
it. I have spoken”? 

Many other phrases of his are admiringly and lovingly repéated. When 
some one pleaded with him for Bolo’s life, he said: 

“You say he is only half guilty? Very well, he shall have only six 
bullets!” 

When he was told of Wilson’s “ fourteen points,” he smiled: 

“ Fourteen, indeed! The good God had only ten.” 

When a journalist asked him why he did not occupy the sumptuous 
apartments of the ministry, but stayed in his flat on the Rue Franklin, 
he replied: 

“T don’t like furnished rooms.” 

4 Above all,-in the light of what he has accomplished since he returned 
a to power, the French people salute him for his persistency in repeating 
every day in his newspaper, during the darkest days of the war, that para- 
phrase of the famous “ delenda est Carthago” of Cato—‘ The Germans 
are still at Noyon!” 

France was saved because she had it in her to be saved; but selfish 
politicians brought her so close to a state where she could no longer save 
herself that she rightly feels unbounded gratitude to Clémenceau and Foch, 
the two new immortals. 
* 
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What Thrift AST summer the farmers of this country gleaned after the harvesters, 
Did in the like Ruth, and gathered up sixteen million bushels of wheat, which 
Wheat-Fields in other years would have been left to rot in the fields. Sixteen 






million bushels of wheat comes, in money, to about thirty-five million dollars 

at present prices. If the farmers had put this money into War Savings 

Stamps, they would have kept Uncle Sam busy for about two weeks during 

the briskest period of last year’s war finance; and when the stamps are 

redeemed in 1923 they would get back forty-two million dollars. That 
would be enough to pay off half .the farm mortgages issued by the Federal 

Farm Loan Bank during its first year. 

This was the farmer’s end of it. The consumer’s figures are just as 
interesting. The gleaners’ wheat would make something like six hundred 
million loaves of bread—enough to feed the nation for about two weeks. 

Was this thrift? Uncle Sam thinks so, and is linking up his war-sayings 
machinery to pull the nation out of debt and into a prosperity different 
from the extravagant boom times of the past. When we can take sixteen 
million bushels of wheat from nowhere, like a rabbit out of a hat, by simply 
advising the farmers to run a hay-rake along the shock rows, to haul bundles 
from the field in tight-bottomed racks, and to clean up beneath the separator 

: after threshing, we begin to see where wealth is coming from to pay off 
war obligations. 

- To help win the war, the nation cheerfully acquired a thousand thrift 
habits; and the government urges that they should not be cast aside in 
time of peace. The savings stamp, for instance, has abundantly demon- 
strated its permanent value. More than a billion dollars’ worth of the stamps 
were sold last year—an amount almost equal to the one and one-quarter 
billions that Uncle Sam will have to borrow yearly until about 1945 to 
pay off his total war debt. It is calculated that after the Liberty bond 

issues stop, all government borrowing can be done through the sale of 

stamps, if the nation will keep up the habit. At the same time, the general 
increase of thrift will be building up our other thrift institutions—the 
savings-banks, the life-insurance companies, the fraternal orders, the build- 
ing-associations. 
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This is the motive behind the new educational campaign of the Treasury 
Department. The nation is being called back to school for thrift lessons; 
not merely in the saving of money, but in the elimination of waste, the right 
use of time, efficient work to produce wealth, wise spending of money 
to get real values, and systematic investment of capital. It may be a long 
job, but it will leave the nation with thrift habits worth several billion 
dollars yearly. 

* * * * * 

HE family of the Governor of Massachusetts lives in a two-family 
house. The family of the Governor of Massachusetts, therefore, lives 
like a good many hundred thousand families whose heads are not 

chief executives of sovereign States of this great and glorious Union. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has, according to credible report, a wife 
who runs her own home—which is rented, not owned—and two young 
sons, who skate and play ball, go to~ public school, and take care of a 
newspaper route for pocket-money. Then again the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts is very like thousands of the men who voted either for or against 
him in November last. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, wife of the Governor of Massachusetts, has been 
quoted in a confession of inability to make biscuits that fully measure up 
to her husband’s standard. And it is said that one of Governor Coolidge’s 
favorite jokes is played by dropping one of his good lady’s biscuits—when 
she does make them—on the table, and simultaneously thumping his foot on 
the floor. 

The four Coolidges seem to be remarkably like many, many other Ameri- 
can families that are not remarkable at all. 

* * * * * 


NE of the aftermaths of war in Great Britain has been an outbreak 
() of rabies, owing to the adoption of stray dogs by soldiers returning 

from France. Eight cases have been reported in the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall alone. Before 1918, the last case of rabies in man 
or dog occurred in 1902, the year in which the British authorities set in 
operation a strict and effective muzzling order. 

It is believed that almost all animais are liable to this much-dreaded 
disease; but as far as man is concerned its usual source is the bite of a 
mad dog. While its essential cause is still more or less obscure, it is said 
to be due to a micro-organism that has not been fully isolated. In dogs 
the affection riins its course in a week, ranging from nervous depression 
to paralysis and death. In man there are evidenced peculiar muscular 
spasms aroused, for instance, by a draft of air, a sound, or the smell of 
a flower. The bare idea of swallowing induces such a spasm, as was noticed 
long ago by Celsus, the great Roman doctor, who wrote that “the sick 
man is tormented with thirst and with a dread of water.” It is this aversion 
to swallowing which has given rise to the popular idea that a rabies patient 
has a horror of water in general—which gave the disease its name of 
hydrophobia. 

Cauterization was the only cure for rabies until Pasteur based a new 
method upon the fact that in man the disease takes a long time—usually 
from one to six months—to incubate. Thereupon he tried inoculating 
repeatedly with weak doses of the virus, so that by the time the symptoms 
were due, the resistance of the body had been sufficiently built up to neu- 
tralize the poison. Not only did he reduce the death-rate to less than one 
per cent of the patients treated, but he demonstrated a principle in thera- 
peutics which is of constantly widening application. 

Those of our home-coming soldiers who have adopted stray dogs on 
the battle-fields of France might learn a useful lesson from the experience 
of their Allies in England. 

















A Man’s Eye 


BY JACKSON GREGORY 


ONSIDERABLY surprised, I was 
even more disgusted, and made no 
effort to conceal the fact. My chief 

had deliberately switched me off a case upon 
which I had been at work for close to a 
year, and which I knew I could bring to a 
successful climax in a very few days. A 
man likes to finish the thing he has begun, 
especially when he is already flushed with 
the foretaste of approaching victory. It 
makes small difference whether it is the 
playing of a game of billiards or the run- 
ning to earth of an elusive crook. 

“ But, surely, Mr. Ferguson—” I began. 

The chief closed his roll-top desk with a 
snap. It is a way he has of cutting the 
conversation in two as with a pair of shears. 

“ T’ve got half a dozen men who can finish 
the case you are on, and you know it, 
Steele,” he said bluntly. “ Your job, be- 
ginning right now, is to go out after Wall- 
Eyed Dick Sloane, and to get him. Don’t 
forget that last part of it. Get him! No; 
I haven’t a tip in God’s world to give you 
beyond what I’ve already told you. He is 
in New York; so is Gloria Desmond. Now, 
I’m going to dinner. Come along?” 

“No,” I told him. 

As I went out, while he was getting into 
his overcoat, I caught the flicker of a grin 
upon his hard old face. 

“Good night, then, Billy,” he said. 
“ After all, I have a tip for you. Keep 
awake, if you don’t want your friend Rom- 
ney Grayne to—” 

I slammed the door without waiting for 
the rest of it, which I knew would be: 

‘“* put another one over on you!” 

A man can’t love his profession, any more 
than he can love a woman, without knowing 
what jealousy is. I am willing to admit 


that; but I don’t believe it ever was mere 
jealousy which angered me so intolerably 
every time Romney Grayne had “ put one 
over on me.” 


Illustrated by Lawrence Herndon 
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I had known him for a matter of years, 
and had always disliked him. Nor did I 
like his methods, even though I had to ad- 


mit that he got results. I could have stood 
for his superciliousness, his extravagant air 
of a gentleman in gloves, his maddening 
English drawl. I’m not fool enough to hate 
a man because he is an Englishman. I hope 
I am not narrow enough to hate a man be- 
cause he is meeting with a very pronounced 
success. If Lieutenant Kilgore, of the New 
York police force, or Johnny Margrave, or 
Hanlon Keefe, or any other decent chap 
had won the laurels which Romney Grayne 
hal culled with his languid hands, I’d have 
been unaffectedly glad that they were doing 
well. 

Now, again I was set to buck him. The 
chief didn’t want me to lose sight of that. 
There was a reason. Ferguson’s is the most 
efficient detective agency in New York, and 
any one who has so much as turned the 
primer of the big city’s crime-library ought 
to know it. Next to Ferguson’s comes Lip- 
pet’s; that means Romney Grayne, Lippet’s 
star man. 

Wall-Eyed Dick Sloane was in New York 
once more; Lippet’s knew it, and was after 
him. In other words, Romney Grayne was 
in the game and had the start. If Fergu- 
son had talked all day, he couldn’t have 
made his thought any plainer. One more 
big success for Lippet’s would move them 
up a notch above Ferguson’s, both in the 
public eye and in that keener eye of the men 
who watch these things closely. 

As for the Sloane case, it had grown 
moss. Seven years ago it had gone from the 
front page of sensational dailies into the 
dusty files of police records. I remembered 
something of it, although it had never come 
directly into the field of my work. I thought 
of it a good deal that night; already I was 
forgetting that other case which Ferguson 
had taken out of my hands. In the morn- 
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ing it was the first thing in my mind. Even 
then I realized clearly that my interest was 
going to be less in booking a murderous 
Bowery tough than in seeking to square the 
game with Grayne. 

In brief, here is the W all-Eyed Dick 
Sloane case as I found it upon our books: 


Dick Sloane—commonly known as Wall-Eyed 
Dick. A New York tough, born and bred in an 
atmosphere of low-class tenements, dives, and 
petty crimes. Mother, a dissolute New York 
woman; father, a drunken cockney sailor. Since 
childhood affected with an ocular trouble known 
as floating retina, which caused the man’s left eye 
to turn far outward. Cruel, vengeful, crafty, illit- 
erate; suspected of being unable to write his own 
name. Marked, however, by an unusual amount 
of natural shrewdness, which had had ample 
training upon street corners. A fighter; a man 
who took long chances, which, while seeming 
foolhardy recklessness, had so far kept him free 
of the fingers of the law. Medium height; per- 
haps thirty-five years old at the present time. An 
ordinary enough type physically, save for the bad 
eye, 


The words, took long chances and natural 
shrewdness were underscored. 


Suspected of having had a hand in looting the 
Chickering Brothers’ diamond palace in 1906; 
suspected very strongly by the Paris police of 
being a member of an organized gang smuggling 
diamonds across the Atlantic; worked in Seattle 
with a man known as Klondike Jim; disappeared 
in 1908 after murdering Eddie Desmond. 


I turned to the record of Klondike Jim— 
who, by the way, is now doing time in Sing 
Sing upon evidence produced by Romney 
Grayne—and found the following brief 
note: 

Worked in Seattle with Wall-Eyed Dick Sloane 
in 1905. -Got a short sentence, Sloane turning 


State’s evidence and being allowed to go free on 
the strength of it. 


I scarcely needed to go through the ac- 
count of the murder of Eddie Desmond. 
It occurred in broad daylight. Desmond 
and his young wife, Gloria, just returning 
to New York, were in a cab, having just 
left the pier, on their way to their hotel. 
The cab stopped a moment on account of 
the crowd, the door was jerked open, and 
a man leaped in. Mrs. Desmond afterward 
testified that she knew the man to be Dick 
Sloane. Desmond tried to get to his feet, 
but Sloane struck with the knife in his 
hand. Desmond sank back dying. The 
woman, terrified, crouching down, saw 
Sloane snatch young Desmond’s wallet. 
Then the man with the terrible eye slipped 
away into the crowd. 


Motive? Evidently robbery. Gloria 
Desmond had made that plain in her evi- 
dence. 
only; one glance at his eye had been enough 
to insure remembrance and recognition of 
him. Before the steamer cleared for the 
voyage from Havre, Eddie Desmond had 
seen. Sloane, who was seemingly in sad need 
of a dollar; had recognized him as an 
American; had given him an errand to run, 
and had paid him too well for it. Gloria 
Desmond was positive that Sloane had seen 


the wad of bank-notes in Eddie’s wallet; 


that he had taken the same steamer with 
them with murder and robbery already in 
his mind. 

Well, I had a pretty fair character sketch 
of Dick Sloane. He was bold enough to 
murder a man on a New York street in the 
middle of the afternoon, taking the long 
chances of which he was so fond.’ He was 


crooked enough to double-cross.a pal, ass ~ 


in the case of Klondike Jim. 
Concerning Eddie Desmond himself the 
records told me: 


Aged 
Sloane. 


twenty-five when murdered by Dick 
Recently married to an Atlanta society 
belle, Gloria Hawthorne. Genial, good-looking, a 
man about town, something of a plunger. Ex- 
tremely popular. Seemed to live by lucky, gentle- 
manly gambling. 


I didn’t stop to theorize yet. I put on 
my hat and went to see Gloria Desmond. 


From the interview I brought away only 


certain confused impressions. The woman 
was young, undeniably beautiful, and, al- 
though at first she seemed girlishly unso- 
phisticated, was a seasoned woman of the 
world. From the way in which she spoke of 
the murder I was positive that she had 
never very greatly loved Eddie Desmond; 
nevertheless, I felt that she would give a 
great deal to see Dick Sloane go to the elec- 
tric chair. She hated him with as implac- 
able a hatred as I have ever known a woman 
to manifest. And women are good haters, 
too. 

It was only when I was leaving that she 
mentioned casually that I was the second 
of my cloth to have visited her that day. 
While this seemed to me no great matter, 
there was no pleasure in the knowledge that 
Lippet’s star man, Romney Grayne, had 
been ahead of me. 


II 


Say. what you please, the element of 
chance enters largely into our most carefully 


She had seen the man Sloane once 


4 
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planned undertakings, though we do not like 
to give it credit when our endeavors are 
topped with a well-fitting crown of success. 
In this case, oddly enough, it was Romney 
Grayne who, arm in arm with fate, hastened 
matters to their close. 

I had learned, as days went by, that wall- 
eyed men are as the sands of the seashore. 
It was news to me. Should I give my esti- 
mate of the number of men here in New 


= 


. pag 5. 
I SAW THE TWO MEN STRUGGLING 
GRAYNE'S VOICE LIFTED IN HIS RAGE 


I HEARD THE SCREAMING VOICE OF PARKER. 
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York whose left or right eyes turn outward 
uncontrollably, nobody would accept it. If 
I took a car, I sat down facing a wall-eyed 
man; if I walked down Broadway, I found 
a wall-eyed man; if I turned toward the 
Bowery or went to the club, I encountered 
wall-eyed men. 

I grew to be grateful when the trouble 
was with the right eye. A strange thing 
is that with all this possible material at 


I HEARD 
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hand I turned to a man whose left eye 
I had never seen. I didn’t even know if 
he had a left eye. And another strange 
thing is that it was Romney Grayne him- 
self who led me to him. 

Through having done something of a 
favor some years ago to Chancellor Hall, son 
of Wall Street Hall, I had become a friend 
of Chancellor. The young millionaire had 
his own home, his own small army of ser- 
vants. The man who always attended to 
Chancellor’s wants wore a green patch oyer 
his left eye. 

Now I learned that Romney Grayne had 
met Hall and was cultivating him with 
marked assiduity. My first thought was 
that the explanation lay upon the surface. 
I did not at that time think of the man 
with the green patch. I knew that Chan- 
cellor had numbered yachting among his 
keener interests; that Grayne’s yachting en- 
thusiasm amounted almost to a passion. I 
imagined that this common interest had 
drawn the two men together. But, just 
the same, I made it a point to drop in at a 
couple of Hall’s little poker-games. Being 
already in the habit of noting the left eyes 
of men, I for the first time gave more than 
a passing thought to Chancellor’s man, 
Parker. 

Like nine out of ten other men with eye- 
trouble, he might or might not have been 
Dick Sloane. He was of the right height, 
the proper age. He was a man of few 
words. His voice, when he did speak, might 
have been that of a New Yorker or of a 
Chicagoan. 

His right eye was very keen, unusually 
penetrating, and seemed to watch every- 
thing that went.on. I learned that now and 
then he drank a little too much. I could 
not but remark Romney Grayne’s obvious 
interest in him. 

As soon as I had the opportunity, I 
learned what I could about Parker from 
Chancellor. It appeared that four or five 
years ago Hall had picked him up in Den- 
ver. The fellow had been sick, down on 
his luck. Hall had helped him, given him 
something to do, and finally had taken him 
on as his personal servant. 

“‘ What’s interesting about poor old Par- 
ker?” Hall wanted to know. “ Grayne has 
been asking questions, too. You don’t sus- 
pect him of any crooked business, do you, 
Billy? Why, the poor devil is as straight 
as a string!” 

“ What’s wrong with his eye?” I asked. 


Hall frowned. “I & 
I imagine 


“T don’t know.” 
never saw his confounded eye. 
he’s sensitive abcut it.” 


Ill 


THEN it was that My Lady Chance sat 
into the game for a show-down. She shuf- 
fled, cut, and dealt to her liking. 4 

Hall, Romney Grayne, and myself, with 7 
some three or four other young fellows, 
devoted a day to frisking up and down the | 
river in Hall’s steam-yacht, of which he was ~ 
already tiring, and to which Grayne had 
taken a liking which amounted almost to 
positive worship. I have said that Grayne 
was enthusiastic about yachting; the word 
is inadequate. 

He uttered hardly a word that day. I 
believe that he even forgot Hall’s man, Par- 


ker of the green patch, who, as usual, went . 


with his master, the serviceable eye always 
watchful. Grayne’s silence—he isn’t over- 


much given to talk at any time—was so @ 


very marked that all the fellows amused 
themselves by poking good-natured fun at 
an Englishman with his seriously taken fad. 7 
“T’ve got to have her, Hall,” Grayne @ 
sighed before we had done five miles against 
what some idiot in the crowd called a jolly, 
spanking breeze, but what in reality was 
the nastiest blow that ever drove a man’s 
words back down into-his throat. “ I can’t 
afford her, and I know it; but I’ll sell some- 
thing back home and manage it somehow. 
I’d take her across the bally ocean in the 
teeth of the maddest gale that ever blew, 
like an old fox-dog laying his nose to a warm- ~ 
scent! She’s just a little bit better than all % 
right, don’t you know!” 


We laughed at Grayne’s eagerness. It ~~ 


put a flush into his cheeks and a new sparkle 
into his eyes. A man must love ‘something 
—a woman or a horse, wine or ‘music or 


cards—and certainly Romney Grayne loved 3 


a- boat like the Adventuress with a strong, 


pulsing love. Perhaps a long line of British a 
ancestry, forefather after forefather who 7 


went down to the sea in ships, stood back. © 
of that passionate yearning. You must un- — 
derstand that and appreciate it to under- 
stand what followed. 

Chetney Hamilton was with us. The 
youngster, flushed with the wine of which 
there was a generous quantity on board, 
was boyishly eager to show us. the mansion 
of which he had been sole owner for some- 
thing less than ten days. It was a modern 
money king’s palace in a sort of natural 
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park high up on the Palisades. Toward 
noon he dragged us up there to lunch. 
A couple of hours later, when we returned 


>, 
~ 


Ra 
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“1 AIN'T DICK SLOANE," 


to the Adventuress, it came about that 
Romney Grayne and I were a little ahead 
of the others. Grayne, of course, was im- 
patient to get the steering-wheel into his 
hands again and to feel the thing he loved 
respond to his touch. From the tiny pier 
I looked back and saw the rest of the fel- 
lows grouped about Chet Hamilton, who, 
mellow after lunch, was waving his arm 
widely as he indicated the improvements 
he was going to make. Then, mindful of 
the fact that Grayne and Parker of the 
green patch would be pretty nearly alone on 
the deck of the yacht, I hastened across the 
gangplank. 

Of matters nautical I know just exactly 
as much as I do of Arabic or of infant dam- 
nation. On board ship I don’t know whether 
I am standing abaft the binnacle-or in the 
lee scuppers; I couldn’t tell the difference 


HE MUTTERED SULLENLY. 
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between a capstan and a hawse-pipe, or a 
marlinespike and a halyard. But I do know 
that Romney Grayne, before me in the 
wheel-house, knew all these things which I 
do not, and that the man Parker, having 
yielded to the temptation of the champagne 
hamper, had done some fool thing to the 
boat’s mechanism. 

I also knew a thing or two about horses, 


“you'RE TRYIN’ TO FRAME ME, AND I KNOW IT!" 


and I know how I should have felt if some 
drunken idiot had struck a favorite thor- 
oughbred over the head with a loaded rid- 
ing-whip. That is the way Grayne felt now. 

As I ran toward them, I saw the two men 
struggling. I heard the screaming voice 
of Parker. I heard Grayne’s voice lifted in 
his rage; I saw his face flushed and angry. 
I saw the patch swept from Parker’s left 
eye. Then, as the two went down, I heard, 
rising shrill and ugly, not only the very 
vocabulary, but the unmistakable snarl, of 
the Bowery tough. 

IV : 

I pREw back, and met Hall and the others 
as if nothing had happened. Even now, 
Grayne was not quite ready to make his 
arrest. I thought I saw the way to fore- 
stall him; but there was no time to lose. 





A MAN’S EYE 


That night I looked up Lieutenant Kil- 
gore and Hanlon Keefe, both of the city 
force and friends of mine. Only when I 
had seen them and young Dr. Phil Havi- 
land, another friend with a keen interest in 
criminal investigation, did I call up Chan- 
cellor Hall. 

I asked a favor, and Hall granted it 
unquestioningly. That was like him and to 
be expected. Last year I had gone with him 
to his hunting-lodge in the Adirondacks. 
Now, at ry request, he invited several of 
us, includinz Kilgore, Keefe, Phil Haviland, 
and Romney Grayne, to spend the week- 
end hunting. His man Parker was to go 
ahead of us to have things ready. Then I 
got Grayne on the telephone. 

He had never made any pretense of being 
friendly with me. He told me coolly that 
Hall had already asked him; and that he 
didn’t know whether or not he could get 
away. 

“ Better come along,” I told him. “I’m 
going to spring something new in the Wall- 
Eyed Dick Sloane case. By the way, Hall 


is taking Parker with us.” 

Grayne laughed. 

“Well, perhaps I can manage to show 
up. Thanks, Steele,” he said. 


Then I went to see Gloria Desmond. 

We motored up the next day in two big 
cars. Hall looked curiously at me as I made 
my few requests, but still asked no ques- 
tions. He sent his chauffeur to me for any 
instructions I chose to give. The fellow 
evidently thought I was going crazy, but 
he was paid to obey orders and not to raise 
objections. 

In the second car Chancellor Hall and 
Romney Grayne occupied the front seat, 
Phil Haviland and myself the other. A de- 
lay which I had carefully arranged put us 
on the road an hour behind Lieutenant Kil- 
gore and Hanlon Keefe. 

It was growing dusk when Hall turned to 
remark that we were within five miles of 
the lodge. A moment later the chauffeur 
announced that we were out of gasoline. 
Hall cursed him, and then broke off to look 
sharply at me. 

“What does a little distance like that 
amount to?” said Haviland quickly. “ Let’s 
walk it! It ‘ll whet our appetites.” 

There was nothing else to do. We left 
the driver smoking his pipe and shaping 
his own opinions. Haviland set us a brisk 
pace for the longest five miles I ever saw 
over a road none too good. Blundering 
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along in the dark, we were tired and hungry 
when we got to Hall’s camp. Only once 
on the way had Grayne dropped into step 
with me. 

“‘ So you’ve got something up your sleeve, 
have you, Steele?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” was all I told him. 

It was part of my plan to let him do all 
the wondering he chose to. I switthed the 
conversation, and Grayne strodeon with 
Haviland. 

The other fellows had the laugh on us 
when we came in dusty and pretty well 
fagged out from Haviland’s pace-setting; 
but when we’d had a bottle of wine and 
some cold chicken, exquisitely..setved by 
Parker, we were disposed to make .a ‘night 
of, it. I suggested cards. Kilgore,’ Keefe, 
and Haviland seconded the motion enthusi- 
astically. It was after midnight when we 
went to bed. 

I had taken care to bring an alarm-clock. 
The next morning a sleepy-eyed crowd had 
breakfasted and was out in the woods at 
four o’clock. I allowed myself the treat 
of a grin at Romney Grayne’s disgusted 
face. 

And it wasn’t only disgust that I read 
there. He had been promised something in 
connection with the Wall-Eyed. Dick case, 
and all that he had had so far was a five- 
mile walk and an all but sleepless night 
of card-playing. But he didn’t know yet 
what the day had in store for us. 

We tramped more miles than we killed 
quail. Hall, Grayne, and I met for lunch. 
When we had eaten our sandwiches, I sug- 
gested a short cut. 

“Short cuts are dangerous,”’ Grayne ob- 
jected irritably. 

Already the three of us were tired, and 
in any case there was a long walk across 
rough country ahead of us. After some 
debate they agreed to take a chance on my 
knowing a shorter way in. I led them in a 
roundabout fashion through thickets and 
over rocks until it grew dark. : 

As we came into the electric-lighted liv- 
ing-room at Hall’s lodge, I caught Grayne 
staring at me curiously. The others were 
before us, and had already eaten. 

“Gad, you fellows look tuckered out!” 
laughed Phil Hayiland. “Especially Grayne 
there.” 

We all looked at Grayne. 

“T am as fit as the rest,” he said careless- 
ly. “Steele here played pilot, and it’s 
pure luck that we ever got anywhere.” 
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I looked quickly at Haviland. He nod- 


ded. I looked at Parker, who was bringing 
in a tray with bottles and glasses. Lieu- 
tenant Kilgore and Hanlon Keefe had their 
eyes on him, and I thought he looked a bit 
worried. 

“ Speaking of Wall-Eyed Dick Sloane,” 
I said abruptly, “I have learned several 
things about him. He was suspected of 
robbing the Chickering Brothers’ diamond 
palace in 1906. He was suspected of being 
one of a gang smuggling diamonds across 
the Atlantic. He murdered Eddie Des- 
mond in 1908.” 

They were all watching me wonderingly. 
I continued: 

“ Eddie Desmond was a plunger. He 
spent money lavishly, and it has never been 
clear just where his money came from. He 
was fond of ocean travel. After he mar- 
ried Gloria Hawthorne, the two were always 
on the go—New York to London; London 
to Paris; to Rome; back to Paris; to Ant- 
werp; to Amsterdam; back to New York. 
Their trips across the ocean were at fairly 
regular intervals. The last time they made 
the trip together Wall-Eyed Dick Sloane 
came back on the same steamer with them.” 

“ Diamond -smuggling?” suggested Phil 
Haviland. 

“A man,” I went on, “can carry in his 
vest-pocket enough diamonds to make one 
a Croesus for life. Know who Creesus was, 
Grayne?” I shot the last words at him. 

“Go on,” he said quietly. ‘“ Your story 
was getting interesting.” 

“ Know who Leonardo da Vinci was?” I 
demanded sharply. 

“What the devil are you driving at?” 
he asked coolly. 

“Did you ever hear of him?” I insisted. 
“ Or do you know anything about Galileo?” 

Grayne laughed shortly. 

“TLet’s eat,” he said, turning to Hall. 
“ The day has been too much for Steele!” 

“ Dinner can wait a few minutes,” inter- 
rupted Haviland eagerly. “You see, 
Grayne, Steele, and I have put up a little 
bet. He is wagering that you don’t know 
who either Leonardo da Vinci or Galileo 
was. I tell him it’s absurd to suppose that 


a man of your education should be ignorant 
of men who stand among the greatest names 
in history.” 

For a second it was intensely still, we 
three having become a central group upon 
which Hall, Kilgore, Keefe, and the man 
Parker looked wonderingly. 


A little flush 
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gradually crept up into Romney Grayne’s 
pale cheeks. 

“If I keep my mouth shut, neither of you 
loses his money,” he said at last. “ Besides, 
I want the rest of Steele’s theories.” 

“ All right! Let us suppose that Wall- 
Eyed Dick Sloane was working with Eddie 
Desmond; that he knew Desmond had a 
fortune in diamonds upon him; that he even 
knew just where on Desmond’s person they 
were hidden. He subsequently proved it 
to be a simple matter to drive a knife into 
him and rob him. It would pay. And 
from Wall-Eyed Dick Sloane’s record we 
know that he never hesitated to double- 
cross a pal.” 

Parker, having placed his bottles and 
glasses upon a table, was leaving the 
room. 

“ Wait a moment, Parker,” I told him. 

He stopped, his one visible eye staring 
wildly. 

“I ain’t Dick Sloane,” he muttered sul- 
lenly. ‘“ You’re tryin’ to frame me, and I 
know it! Mr. Grayne was tryin’ to frame 
me, too. You gents are up to something 
deep, and by God—” 

“ Be still, Parker!” Hall commanded. 
“ Let Mr. Steele finish. Go on, Billy. This 
thing is getting on my nerves.” 

“ It is trying to a man’s nerves, isn’t it?” 
I admitted. ‘“ Well, I have figured it out 
that a man like Dick Sloane, knowing the 
ropes and having the diamonds, would have 
little trouble in giving the police the slip. 
The ordinary play, after a while, would be 
to try to hoax the police into thinking that 
he was dead. But that’s an old gag, and 
Dick Sloane was always the man for a bold 
stroke.” 

“‘ Grayne looks tired,” said Haviland. 

““No more than the others,” snapped 
Grayne. “Go on, Steele!” 

“With money galore and a big world to 
ramp around in,” said Keefe, “ it’s no great 
trick to hide—for the ordinary man. But 
for a man marked as Sloane is with his 
bad eye—” 

“ Tell them, Phil,” I said then. “ Havi 
land’s an eye specialist, you know,” I said 
to Keefe. 

“The disorder which you fellows know 
as wall-eye or perhaps as floating retina,” 
said Haviland crisply, “ is no trouble at all. 
A successful operation and the eye is as 
good as new.” 

“ Tt’s an interesting fact that no less than 
six of the old Dick Sloane gang have gone 





UPON HIS BROW, THOUGH IT WAS A COOL EVENING, BIG DROPS OF SWEAT SLOWLY FORMED 


up the river recently,” I said. “ Since you 
went to work for Lippet’s, Grayne! I be- 
lieve you got your reputation in this ccn- 
nection, didn’t you?” 

I didn’t wait for an answer which was 
not forthcoming. 

‘Sloane,” I went on swiftly, “ would 
change his estate from that of a Bowery 
tough to that of a gentleman. He would 
slough off the old mannerisms and take on 


new ones; he would get what smattering of 
polite education he could by months of hard 


study. He would know the latest things 
in books, the things which people discuss. 
I wonder if he would ever get time to 
learn about such individuals as Leonardo da 
Vinci and Galileo!” 

“Good God, Steele!” cried Hall sharply. 

“ Would an operation work a permanent 
curé?”’ I demanded of Haviland. 
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“ Under ordinary circumstances, yes,” he 
answered. “ But let the patient be tired 
out physically—as tired, say, as Grayne 
there is—and let him be terribly nervous 
about something, and the trouble is likely 
to show up again.” 

The eyes of Hall, of Kilgore, of Keefe, 
of Haviland, of Parker, of myself—they 
were all upon Romney Grayne’s face now. 
I saw his hand shut down hard upon the 
back of the chair against which he was 
leaning. 

“ Been having any trouble with your 
eyes, Grayne?” I asked deliberately. 

“ No,” he answered. 

“One of them,” I insisted, “ your left 
eye—looks a little—well, tired.” 

Grayne laughed. In his very pronounced 
English drawl he said: 

“T say, old top! Come now, quit your 
spoofing!” 

But he was nervous—God knows with 
cause enough. If the rest of us were pretty 
well fagged out, how then about him? — For 
an instant I felt almost sorry for him. 

“ There’s some one in the next room who 
used to know Dick Sloane,” I said. “‘ Come 
in!” I called, flinging open the door. 

Gloria Desmond entered. She stood 
framed by the door, looking in at us cur- 
iously. 

“| have obeyed orders, Mr. Steele,” she 
said quietly. ‘“ That man ”—she nodded 
toward Parker’s green patch—*“ isn’t Dick 
Sloane. I am afraid you have made a mis- 
take this time.” 

“ Do you know any of these gentlemen?” 
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“Only yourself and Mr. Grayne,” she 
answered. 

“ Are you certain that you know Mr.— 
Grayne?” 

Then she, too, stared at him. I saw that 
the hand with which he gripped the back 
of the chair was growing bloodlessly white 
in its rigidity. Grayne’s face was white, 
too, and drawn. 

“ Look at his eye!” cried Haviland. “ The 
left eye!” 

Grayne did not stir. Never a muscle 
twitched; but upon his brow, though it was 
a cool evening, big drops of sweat slowly 
formed. 

“ Look at his eye!” cried Haviland again. 
“ Look at his eye!” 

It was terrible. Into Grayne’s eye, the 
left eye, came a new look. As we watched 
it, though the man strove for mastery until 
his brow was wet, that eye turned further 
and further outward. The right eye was 
staring at us defiantly. The left, by a trick 
of chance, seemed to rest upon Parker’s 
green patch. 

“He is Dick Sloane!” shrieked Gloria 
Desmond. 

V 


I NEVER knew whether Romney Grayne 
was going to turn his gun on her, on himself, 
or on me. Haviland was upon him in a 
flash; Kilgore and Keefe had grappled with 
him. The four men went down in a heap. 
From the struggling forms on the floor rose 
the shrill, high-pitched curses of a Bowery 
tough. 





LOVE IN SPRING-TIME 


Love breathes sweet on the hungry heart, 
Love that is fair and young; 

Warmer than red in a master’s art, 

Softer than thrills that the winds impart 
When the greenwood harps are strung. 


Throbs the heart with a tender pain— 
Strong is love that is true; 

Eager as rivers deep with rain, 

When spring’s warm breeze awakes again 
And the age-old songs are new. 


Dear love, give me your lips again; 
Laugh, world, heaven is this! 
Stars that watch o’er the ways of men 
Burn in ecstasy, flare, and then 
Fade with the dying kiss! 





Thomas Edward Steward 








‘The Deacon’s Dilemma 


’ BY JOSEPHINE HAMILTON 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


T was high noon at the Corners. A hot 
September sun was shining on the black 
stage coming down from the Crosscut 

Railroad. The huge vehicle, looking like 
a large June-bug, crawled along the high- 
way. The tired horses solemnly walked 
down the winding road and across the white 
bridge, and stopped in front of the little 
post-office. With a “ Hello!” the driver 
— the mail to the postmaster at the 
coor. 






“YES, IT SAYS A DEMOCRAT— YOU CAN SEE IT FER YERSELVES”" 
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“ Ye’re late to-day, Jimmie,” remarked 
that official. 

“Yes,” replied Jimmie. “It’s hotter’n 
fury. Seen anything of Deacon Smith?” 

“ He’s right there in the office waiting 
for the mail.” 

“ T’ve got a despatch fer him,” said Jim- 
mie, slowly climbing down from the stage. 

“T’ll take it in to the deacon,” offered 
the postmaster. 

“ No, ye don’t!” responded Jimmie. “ I’ll 
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go myself; I want to see how he takes the 
news.” 

And he followed the postmaster, who 
wondered what sad tidings were contained 
in the yellow envelope, and envied Jimmie’s 
foreknowledge, which the latter had ob- 
tained at the railroad-station five miles 
away. 

Deacon Smith was sitting on the cracker- 
barrel, with various other loungers grouped 
around him. While awaiting the arrival of 
the mail they were eagerly listening to the 
deacon’s description of a conference from 
which he had recently returned. 

“ What d’ye think uv the new minister 
that’s a comin’ to the Corners?” said 
Brother Bumpus. 

“T consider him a powerful man, power- 
ful,” answered the deacon. “ I look forward 
to a great revival next winter. He’s a man 
of sense an’ sound in the doctrines, an’ I 
look forward to taking great comfort in 
visiting with him. He’ll be here ’fore long. 
He promised to send me word, so I could 
meet him.” 

Deacon Smith glanced with an air of su- 
periority at his listeners. At this moment 
Jimmie handed him the telegram. The dea- 
con tore it open, remarking: 

“ Tt’s most probable from the elder.” 

The other men drew a little nearer and 
silently awaited further information. Jim- 
mie stood still. The postmaster ceased 
sorting the mail, and even some Baptist 
brothers joined the waiting group. 

The deacon read the telegram silently, 
turned it over, looked at its back, examined 
the envelope, read it again, and finally, with 
a groan, ejaculated: 

“ Great Barrington!” 

“Why, deacon, what’s the matter?” 
asked Brother Bumpus. “ Any bad news? 
Let us know the worst.” 

“ Worst!” groaned the deacon. “ Worst! 
I should say so. There can’t be nothin’ 
worse nohow. Listen to this! It’s from him, 
the elder that I was jest ‘lottin’ on havin’ 
sech a good, comfortable time a visitin’ 
with—an’ now to get sech a word as this!” 
Drops of perspiration stood out on his care- 
lined face as he read aloud: 

“* MEET ME AT THE STATION TO- 
MORROW WITH A DEMOCRAT.’” 

“ With a Democrat!” yelled his listeners, 
both Methodists and Baptists impelled by 
the same spirit of surprise. 

“ Yes, it says a Democrat—you can see it 
fer yerselves.” 
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The telegram was passed from hand to 
hand around the little group. Disgust and 
amazément were depicted on every face. 

“ Well, I'll be darned!” ejaculated Sam 
Slayton. 

“ Don’t be profane, 
deacon. 

“ But the cheek of him,” continued Sam, 
“a sending sech a word to you uv all men! 
‘ Meet me with a Democrat ’!” 

“Tt does beat the Dutch,” remarked 
Brother Bumpus. “ It’s bad enough for the 
elder to be a Democrat himself, but to ask 
a good Republican like Deacon Smith to 
bring along a Democrat to meet him; it 
does beat all!” 

“ An’ me town committeeman,” said the 
deacon, his voice quivering with wrath. 
“ How would I look invitin’ a Democrat to 
go with me to meet the preacher? What 
would the boys up at Steadman or down 
to Podunk or over to the Flats say if they 
heard I took a Democrat along with me to 
escort the new preacher to town? Well, I 
guess not!” concluded the deacon with a 
snort of rage. 

“T think,” mildly remarked Brother 
Bumpus, “ that it was a good deal to expect 
of Deacon Smith in the first place to drive 
to the station, but to ask him besides to 
bring along a Democrat, ’specially when the 
preacher knows it’s hot weather an’ how 
uncomfortable ’twould be to ride three on 
a wagon-seat so far, it certainly does beat 
the Dutch!” 

“ Wall,” said a tall, lank Baptist brother, 
“ thet’s what ye git by havin’ yer ministers 
app’inted by other folks ’stid uv havin’ ’em 
come candidatin’ an’ givin’ ’em a call when 
ye find somebody to suit. ’Stid uv thet, 
ye hev to hev ’em crammed down yer throat 
whether ye want ’em er not. This minis-. 
ter’s a Canuck, an’ the Canucks are English, 
an’ the English were ag’in’ us during the 

War of Independence; so, uv course, he’ll 
want to take up with the Democrats. I’m 
sorry fer ye.” 

It was gall and wormwood to both Dea- 
con Smith and Brother Bumpus to let a 
Baptist have the satisfaction of pitying 
them, but under the circumstances they 
could not reply with that degree of earnest- 
ness which usually accompanied their con- 
versation with Baptist brethren. 

“Tt ‘ll be a powerful blow to Zion, and 
no mistake!” drawled Brother Bumpus. 

“There ain’t more’n six Democrats in 
the hull church,” remarked the deacon. 


Samuel,” sighed the 














“ Well, which one of the six be ye goin’ 
to take with ye, deacon?” facetiously re- 
marked Sam Slayton. “ Mebbe ye’ll char- 
ter the band-wagon an’ take the hull six 
of ’em along, an’ the band besides, so’s 
to give the elder a real hearty welcome.” 

“No!” thun- 
dered the deacon. 
“T’ll neither mect 
him with a Demo- 
crat, nor go my- 
self. I invited him 
to my house, an’ 
told him to let me 
know an’ I’d meet 


THE DEACON’S DILEMMA 









entered the office and was quietly inquiring 
if his weekly Democratic newspaper had 
arrived. 

Receiving a negative nod of the head 
from the postmaster, the newcomer turned 
and departed without further speech, seem- 
ingly anxious to 
attract as little at- 
tention as possible. 

“This news 
about the minister 
ll set thet little 
Upham up about 
four feet,” jeer- 
ingly remarked 





“WALL, WALL, I DON'T CARE IF I DID-I AIN'T A GOIN’ TO MEET HIM” 


him at the station; but as long as my com- 
pany ain’t good enough fer him ’thout 
bringin’ a Democrat along, I'll jest stay 
home. I’ll provide a way to git him over, 
though, so’s it sha’n’t cost him nothin’.” 
Turning to Jimmie Slocum he added: 

“When the elder gits to the station to- 
morrow, bring him t’ my house, an’ I'll pay 
his fare.” 

“Ye’re a brick, deacon; gosh all fish- 
hooks but ye are!” said Sam Slayton, 
squirting tobacco-juice with careful aim and 
hitting the rusty stove. 

“Wall, Sam, I must live up to the spirit 
of my agreement, if I can’t to the letter; 
but I can’t go to the station with no Demo- 
crat,” replied the deacon, glaring fiercely 
at a meek-looking little man who had just 
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the tall Baptist. 
er’n molasses.” 

The other Baptists laughed, while the 
Methodists looked sad. 

“ Well, little Upham ain’t so bad fer a 
Democrat ez he might be,” said Sam. 

“ No, if he warn’t a Democrat he’d be all 
right,” rejoined Brother Bumpus. 

“ But he’s a dyed-in-the-wool one,” said 
the deacon, watching the retreating Upham. 
“ He’s given over to them harmful an’ mis- 
guided opinions of hisn, an’ ye can’t budge 
him out of ’em no more’n you can one of 
them rocks there. It’s strange how people 
can stick up so fer Democracy!” 

A murmur of approval arose from both 
Methodists and Baptists, and, following the 
deacon in single file to the small post-office 


“T allow they’ll be thick- 
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window, each received his own newspaper 
and went home to dinner. 


II 


Tue odors of crisp fried pork and milk- 
gravy floated temptingly out of the kitchen 
door as Deacon Smith plunged a tin wash- 
basin into a hogshead of rain-water, and, 
placing it on the bench near the threshold, 
performed his noonday ablutions. He flut- 
tered and flirted the water over his heated 
face and puffed and snuffled as if he were 
strangling, while a calm-eyed rooster look- 
ing at him gave a crow of triumph as the 
deacon buried his face in the towel and 
ceased his sputtering. Rubbing his face, 
he called out loudly: 

“ Is dinner ready, ma?” 

“ Yes, pa!” 

The answer came from inside the door, 
and the deacon went into a big, airy kitchen, 
where a wiry, wrinkled little woman was 
placing dinner on the table. 

“Set right up, pa,” said Mrs. Smith, 
bringing the teapot from the stove and seat- 
ing herself at the table. 

The deacon sat down and said grace 
rather hurriedly. 

“T’ve got a telegraph despatch from the 
new minister, ma,” he announced. 

“You don’t say so, pa! When ‘ll he 
be here?” 

“ To-morrow noon.” 

“ Jest in time fer Sunday preachin’,” said 
Mrs. Smith. “ Wall now,” she continued, 
“T’'ll hev to flax round an’ git ready fer 
comp’ny. Ye’ll hev to kill some chickens, 
pa. I’m glad I done up the shams clean 
this week fer the parlor bedroom. I'll fry 
a mess of doughnuts this afternoon—they’ll 
keep good overnight—an’ I'll do my bakin’ 
in the mornin’. Preachers are always great 
hands fer doughnuts, an’ folks always eat 
more on Sunday than any other day. Ye 
git some ham out uv the smoke-house an’ 
bring in all the eggs from the barn afore 
ye start after the elder in the mornin’, fer 
I'll hev pies an’ cookies an’ cake an’ bread 
an’ biscuits to make, an’ I sha’n’t hev time 
to go myself.” 

“T ain’t a goin’ to meet him,’ 
the deacon. 

“ Ain’t a goin’ to meet the elder?” queried 
his wife. “ Why, deacon, ye said ye told 
him ye would.” 

“ Wall, wall,” testily replied the deacon, 
“T don’t care if I did—I ain’t a goin’ to 
meet him. I’ve changed my mind.” 


’ 


rejoined 
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“Changed yer mind, Adoniram Smith?” 
said Mrs. Smith. “ What right hev ye got 
to change yer mind when ye’ve given yer 
word to meet the elder at the railroad?” 

“ Wall now, wall, ma,” grunted the dea- 
con, “ I’ve got a good reason, an’ ye’d think 
so, too, if ye knew what I do. See here now, 
what d’ye think of this?” 

Taking the telegram from his pocket, the 
deacon read it to the eagerly listening 
woman: 

“* MEET ME AT THE STATION TO- 
MORROW WITH A DEMOCRAT.’ ” 

“ Huh, deacon, what’s that?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Smith. 

The deacon read the startling message 
a second time, and Mrs. Smith sat with 
staring eyes drinking in every word. The 
telegram fell from the deacon’s hand and he 
attacked his dinner, but Mrs. Smith did 
not move a muscle. She uttered no word, 
and her gaze was intense on the waving corn 
as she looked through the open door into 
the garden. 

Fully five minutes of unbroken silence 
elapsed, and then the deacon said: 

“ Wall, ma, what d’ye think?” 

The old woman rose to her feet, and, set- 
ting her chair back to the wall, said sol- 
emnly: 

“Ye needn’t kill no chickens, ner the 
preacher won’t sleep in the parlor bedroom, 
neither! ” 

“Why, ma, what be ye a thinkin’ on?” 
expostulated the deacon. “ You say you 
ain’t goin’ to let the minister sleep in the 
best bedroom?” 

“No, Adoniram,” replied Mrs. Smith. 
“No man thet’s so anxious to hev Demo- 
crats round, be he preacher er no preacher, 
is a goin’ to sleep in the parlor bedroom, 
where the picters of my four boys will be 
lookin’ down on him from the parlor wall!” 

“ But, ma,” urged the deacon, “ what ‘Il 
he think not to be put into the parlor bed- 
room? It’s different me not goin’ to meet 
him with a Democrat, fer folks would talk— 
an’ I'll provide him jest as good a way to git 
from the station—but ye’re fairly roustin’ 
of him out of the house!” 

“No, Deacon Smith,” said his spouse. 
“ No, I ain’t a roustin’ of him out of the 
house, but I ain’t a goin’ to hev my four 
boys obleeged to look over Sunday at a 
Democrat, a layin’ there in my best goose- 
feather bed. When them boys marched 
away to death an’ fever an’ prison, ’twas to 
fight Democrats an’ be killed by Democrats. 
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I ain’t fergot them Civil War days ef you 
hev, deacon!” 

Her old eyes flashed angrily. 

“ Why, ma, I hain’t fergot nothin’, no- 
how. Ain’t ye jest been blamin’ me fer 
changin’ my mind about goin’ to meet the 
elder? I couldn’t go with no Democrat.” 

“Of course,” replied his wife, “ye 
couldn’t go with no Democrat a ridin’ along 
with ye to meet him, but ye could take the 
old mare an’ the wagon an’ meet him your- 
self, same ez ye agreed to at conference 
meetin’.” 

“No, ma,” said the deacon, “I can’t do 
it. It’s taken all the heart out of me, his 
sendin’ me sech a word. "Iwouldn’t be 
agreeable fer neither one of us a ridin’ so 
fur, him a wishin’ a Democrat was along, 
an’ I a knowin’ he was wantin’ the com- 
p’ny of one. But we must treat him decent 
when he gits under our own vine an’ fig- 
tree. If ye’ll consent to let him sleep in 


the parlor bedroom, same as all other min- 
isters hev done always, I can shet the bed- 
room door into the parlor when I light him 
to bed at night.” 

“ An’ he’d open the door the minute ye 
got out of the parlor,” rejoined Mrs. Smith. 


“Ye know ez well ez I do thet nobody can 
hardly turn round er breathe in thet little 
bedroom with the door shet. He’d occipy 
the hull parlor an’ bedroom, too, an’ them 
boys’ eyes ain’t a goin’ to be pestered with 
no sech a sight ez a Democrat in there. 
They hain’t been used to it all these years 
an’ I ain’t a goin’ to begin now.” 

“ Wall, ma, jes’ ez ye say.” 

Knowing that further argument would 
be useless, the deacon went out to feed old 
Fan at the barn. The chickens followed 
him closely. Going to the granary, he 
took some meal, and, stirring it into a pan 
of water, threw the yellow dough to the 
feathered tribe. 

While watching them he thought longing- 
ly of Mrs. Smith’s peculiar knack of frying 
chicken, and of the marvelous excellence of 
her chicken pies. As he sadly remembered 
that he must do without them during the 
coming visit of the elder, the thought oc- 
curred to him that Mrs. Smith was carry- 
ing politics “ a leetle too fur, takin’ ’em into 
Vittles.” 

But, like a well-regulated husband, he 
banished the critical idea from his mind, 
and, going into the hay-loft, threw himself 
down on the fragrant dried grass and slept 
the sleep of the just all afternoon. 

13 


But Mrs. Smith did not sleep. She 
washed the dishes, swept her kitchen, and, 
concluding that she would leave her dough- 
nut-frying till morning, she shooed and 
chased every fly out of both kitchen and 
sitting-room. Then she went into the closed 
parlor, and, opening one window and its 
corresponding blinds, allowed a little of the 
glorious autumn sunshine to stream in. 

It rested lovingly on the photographed 
faces of the four boys who had worn the 
blue. Incased in black-walnut frames ex- 
actly alike, two of the photographs were 
hung directly underneath the other two, and 
under the four was a picture of the tattered 


‘flag of their regiment. 


Their bright young eyes looked pleasant- 
ly down on their mother, who seated herself 
in a straight haircloth chair before them. 

“Mother’s boys!” she _ whispered. 
“Mother’s boys!” Her wrinkled face 
worked convulsively and her breath came 
quickly and brekenly. “ Always good boys,” 
she murmured. “ Always a comfort; never 
a cross word did they give me—oh, God 
help me!” 

She clenched her worn and knotted hands 
while a wave of anguish swept over her 
soul. Many years had passed, and yet she 
could still hear their good-by and feel their 
kisses on her withered cheek. She saw them 
marching down the street with others. She 
heard the drum and trumpet. She strained 
her ears trying to distinguish their foot- 
steps from those of their comrades as they 
went farther and farther away. Fainter 
and yet fainter sounded their steps, until 
they were mingled in the steady tramp, 
tramp, tramp of the entire company. And 
now she listened to that united tread dying 
away, dying away, till she could hear it no 
more. Then came the awful shriek of the 
locomotive that bore them away forever, 
and a great blackness of despair settled over 
her lonely heart. 

Now in her fancy she was reading their 
letters from camp, and again she saw herself 
with the other women in the church, scrap- 
ing lint and making bandages to be sent to 
the front. Now she was packing barrels 
of provisions, flannels, books, and every- 
thing that the old home afforded to be sent 
to her boys in the Army of the Potomac. 
She felt again a flutter of hope that pos- 
sibly they would all come back alive to her. 

And then she saw herself waiting one 
evening for the deacon to bring home the 
paper. There had been a battle. She saw 
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again her husband’s trembling fingers as 
together they scanned the list of the killed 
and wounded, and again she read: “ James 
and Henry Smith killed—Edward Smith 
wounded—Charles Smith missing ”; and in 
her agony, as fresh as it was all those long 
years ago, she cried aloud: 

“* Would God I had died for thee—oh, 
Absalom, my son!’ ” 

For they were all her Absaloms, and her 
grief was fourfold for those who would come 
home no more. 

She sat there hour after hour, a rigid fig- 
ure, tearless, but stern and thoughtful. The 
sun went down behind the hills, the air 
from the open window was moist and chill. 
It was growing dark, but she heeded it 
not. Other days, other times, held her in 
their grasp. Twilight went, darkness came, 
and only when the deacon’s voice rang fret- 
fully through the house did she rouse from 
her meditations. 

“Ma, ma! Where be ye? 
ye light a lamp?” 

Then she arose, and, closing the window 
and blinds, stood for a moment before her 
shrine, whispering softly: “ Mother’s dear 
boys.” Then she went out and closed the 


Why don’t 


door carefully behind her. 


Ill 


THE next day a middle-aged, side-whis- 
kered man stepped off the train, and, walk- 
ing up to the station-agent, said: 

“] expected Deacon Smith to meet me 
here.” 

“ Wall, he ain’t here,” rejoined the agent. 
“ Jimmie Slocum ’ll take ye over to the vil- 
lage ’—pointing to Jimmie, who stood with 
his hands in his pockets regarding the new- 
comer with curious gaze. 

“ Be ye the minister?” queried Jimmie. 

“Yes, I telegraphed Deacon Smith to 
meet me with a democrat, but he does not 
seem to be here,” answered Elder Filkins. 

“ Naw,” drawled Jimmie. “He ain’t 
a comin’. He told me to bring ye over in 
the stage.” 

“Oh, indeed!” replied the minister. “I 
suppose it was not convenient for Brother 
Smith to come with a democrat to-day.” 

“ Naw,” answered Jimmie. ‘“ ’Twar’n’t 
noways easy fer the deacon to come with no 
Democrat.” 

““ Very well, my man; here are my checks 
for my luggage.” The elder handed Jim- 
mie six checks. “ Manage the trunks, and 
I will take my hae myself.” 


The elder assisted a woman and three 
children into the covered stage, and, seating 
himself on the front seat, awaited Jimmie’s 
departure. 

The station-agent and Jimmie stowed 
away two of the trunks in the rear end of 
the stage and strapped a third one to the 
wagon. Then Jimmie, climbing up to his 
own seat, said: 

“ T’ll hev to leave them other trunks till 
to-night; they’s too many fer this trip.” 

“Very well,” replied the elder cheerfully. 
“It would have been much better, though, 
if the deacon had sent a democrat. I hope 
you will not fail to bring them this evening. 
One of them contains my sermon for to- 
morrow.” 

“‘ Wall, I ruther guess I ken git ’em there 
about ez quick ez eny Democrat ken!” 
growled Jimmie. 

“T hope so, my man; I sincerely hope 
so,” replied the elder. 

Jimmie Slocum’s wrath boiled and swelled 
within him as he drove along. That the 
minister should calmly tell him that it would 
have been better if the deacon had sent a 
Democrat instead of himself, a good Repub- 
lican, was “ more than flesh and blood could 
endure.” Though saying nothing of his 
emotions, yet he firmly resolved he would 
never again step into the Methodist church. 
He was now undergoing his six months’ pro- 
bation, but he then and there decided to 
join the Baptists. 

The elder, unconscious of the turmoil 
raging beside him, chatted cheerily with the 
woman and children as they rode along 
the five miles of hills and valleys. The road 
was flanked on every side by gorgeous gold- 
enrod, and the sumac-bushes were rioting 
in their richness of color. The flaming scar- 
let and vivid yellow of the turning maple- 
leaves contrasted brilliantly with the dark- 
green pines and hemlocks. 

As they reached the summit of the highest 
hill, a lake flashed and glittered before 
them; turquoise-blue in color, kissed by the 
golden sunshine, and surrounded on every 
side by sloping hills bedecked with all the 
bravery of autumn-colored trees. Elder 
Filkins’s soul rejoiced within him as he felt 
that his lines had fallen in pleasant places. 

As they drove through the village, the 
minister noticed that at every door women 
and children were standing, looking eagerly 
at the stage. 

“ The whole population seems to be out- 
doors,” he said to Jimmie. ° 
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“ Yes, I guess they’re expectin’ ye,” re- 
plied Jimmie. 

“ Really very kind in them to take such 
an interest! Are they all Methodists?” 
asked the elder. 

““ Nope; some of ’em’s Baptists; but they 
all want a good look at ye, jest ez much ez 
the Methodist folks do,” rejoined Jimmie. 

“Very kind! Most gratifying!” said the 
elder, resolving to write to his wife that 
afternoon and tell her that he had never 
known an entire community to take such a 
kindly interest in his coming since he had 
entered the ministry. 

When the stage stopped at the post-office, 
every man in town, apparently, was stand- 
ing in front of the office. The minister 
bowed politely, and Jimmie drove up the 
street toward the Smith residence. 

“A large number of citizens seemed to 
be awaiting the mail,” remarked the elder. 

“They was waitin’ fer you more’n the 
mail,” replied Jimmie. 

The minister determined to write Mrs. 
Filkins that he did not believe any man 
in the entire conference had received such 
a hearty welcome as he had experienced 
that day. His heart swelled with pride and 
pleasure as he looked back and saw the 
crowd following himself and the stage. 

Deacon Smith met the elder at the door 
of his home, and, giving him a pump-han- 
dle shake of the hand, ushered him into the 
sitting-room, saying: 

“Tt. didn’t seem as if I could meet ye 
nohow as ye telegraphed, elder!” 

“Oh, that is all right, Brother Smith,” 
returned the minister. “ I knew you would 
have been there if it had been convenient, 
but I fancy your stage-driver will be able 
to get all my luggage down just as safely 
as if you and a democrat had been at the 
station.” 

“Yes, Jimmie will be jest as careful as 
any Democrat,” laconically replied the dea- 
con. “Elder Filkins, I'll make ye ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Smith ”—as Mrs. Smith 
entered the sitting-room. 

Making a deep curtsy, she asked: 

“Would ye like to go to yer room an’ 
wash up, elder? Dinner’s all ready.” 

She nodded at the deacon, and he con- 
ducted their guest up a flight of steep stairs 
to a large front chamber, airy and sunny, 
with windows looking out on empty birds’ 
nests in scarlet-and-gold trees. The tall, 
four-posted bedstead supported a most com- 
fortable, well-rounded feather-bed covered 


with a hand-made crocheted white bed- 
spread with a fringe on all sides. The pil- 
lows were covered with white shams, on 
which were embroidered: “ Awake, Mary 
Jane Smith.” 

This room was a far more desirable one 
than the little tucked-up parlor bedroom 
below, but Mrs. Smith and her mother and 
grandmother before her had always con- 
sidered the parlor bedroom the honored 
guest’s retreat. Consequently, her very best 
shams with Hamburg embroidery adorned 
the parlor bedroom, while her own hand- 
embroidered ones were banished to this up- 
per chamber, the second best. 

“ What a delightful room!” exclaimed El- 
der Filkins. “I am so glad I can sleep up- 
stairs. I consider upper rooms far healthier 
than those on the ground floor.” 

Deacon Smith looked at him in amaze- 
ment, and said to himself as he walked 
down-stairs: 

“ Wonder if he’ll think ma’s biled beef is 
more healthier’n chicken! I wish I’d kep’ 
still about the telegraph despatch until after 
I’d got some chickens killed an’ picked an’ 
ready fer the cookin’-kettle!” 

But the elder seemed to enjoy the boiled 
beef as well as his up-stairs room, and com- 
plimented Mrs. Smith’s dinner so highly 
that it was only with great effort that she 
restrained herself from smiling. 

That evening, in the post-office, Jimmie 
Slocum told his story to a group of sym- 
pathizers. That the elder should have told 
Jimmie that it would have been better if 
the deacon had sent a Democrat to the sta- 
tion added fuel to the fire. Being Satur- 
day, there was a larger number of farmers 
and villagers than usual in the office, and 
the story of the deacon’s telegram, and Jim- 
mie Slocum’s experience of the day, were 
told afresh to every newcomer. 

“Td ’a’ tipped him over sure, Jimmie, 
after him tellin’ ye ’twould ’a’ been better 
fer the deacon to’ve sent a Democrat,” said 
Sam Slocum. 

“Couldn’t ’a’ done that ’thout tippin’ 
over Mrs. Brown an’ her children, too. But 
I sha’n’t go to hear him preach to-morrow. 
I believe I'll jine the Baptists,” gloomily 
answered Jimmie. 

The Methodist brethren sighed and shook 
their heads, while the Baptist brothers 
smiled. 

As they all journeyed homeward that 
evening, they told every one they met the 
strange story of the new minister. And as 
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the news traveled from family to family 
and from one neighborhood to the next one, 
every man, woman, and child determined 
to be at church the next morning to see this 
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fathers, sons, and grandsons, matrons and 
maidens, five and six in a seat, with small 
boys packed closely in the rear of the 
vehicles, their feet and legs dangling in the 
air behind—any way to reach 
the Methodist church and see 
the new preacher was the cry, 


“aS TO MY GITTIN’ CHEATED IN THE QUALITY OF A DEMOCRAT, THERE AIN'T NO VARIETY 


OF QUALITY AMONG ‘EM. 


new and strange preacher, for his reported 
devotion to Democracy was something 
wholly unprecedented in this stalwart Re- 
publican stronghold. 
IV 

SuNDAY morning brought a sky and air 
as bright and warm as in summer-time. 
Never in the history of Brokenstraw Val- 
ley were so many people seen hastening to 
church. Every wagon and carriage was 
on the road, filled to overflowing—grand- 


THEY'RE ALL ALIKE!” 


and the people who could not ride cheer- 
fully walked. 

For miles around, from the confines of 
Ebenezer to the borders of Steadman and 
from West Mountain to the Flats, had the 
news flown, losing nothing as it traveled. 
Everywhere it was reported, and fully be- 
lieved, that on his arrival the new preacher 
wanted no one to meet him excepting Dem- 
ocrats, and that he would allow no one but 
Democrats to bring his baggage from the 
station to the village. 
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When the bell tolled the hour for service, 
the church was filled to overflowing. The 
aisles were crowded with benches, and peo- 
ple were standing in every available inch of 
space. As the Baptist and Presbyterian 
ministers had no congregations that morn- 
ing, they also proceeded to the Methodist 
church, where their own flocks had gone 
ahead of them. 

As Elder Filkins walked up the aisle with 
slow and solemn tread, the excitement be- 
came intense. Heads were turned and necks 
were twisted to watch his progress toward 
the pulpit. 

As the elder rose to announce the first 
hymn, his heart expanded with pride and 
happiness. Never before had so great a 
congregation awaited him. He was con- 
vinced that his fame as an orator had pre- 
ceded him, and that he had found an ap- 
preciative field of labor. 

Flattered by the interest and attention of 
his audience, the elder preached as he had 
never preached before. Conscious that he 
was making the supreme effort of his life, 
he amazed and electrified his hearers with 
his eloquence. 

When the service was over, the half- 
dozen Democrats in the congregation 
glanced triumphantly at the Republicans, 
many in number, but sorrowful of coun- 
tenance, threading their way out of the 
church. On every hand were heard such 
comments as: 

“He’s a powerful preacher, I’ll admit, 
but too much of a Democrat accordin’ to 
what I hear!” 

“T can’t go no sech sot Democratic idees 
ez he give the deacon an’ Jimmie Slocum,” 
said another. 

“ Seein’ he’s anxious to consort with the 
Democrats,” remarked a third, “ I guess I'll 
let them go to class-meetin’, an’ I'll go 
home.” 

Class-meeting was indeed attended only 
by the elder, the class-leader, and the half- 
dozen Democratic families in the whole 
township. But the elder resolved that he 
would in the future make the class-room 
service so interesting that his congregation 
would follow him there. 

After dinner the elder and the deacon 
adjourned to the veranda and there dis- 
cussed church matters, the last conference, 
the Chautauqua idea, and other matters of 
interest, until it was milking-time, when 
the elder accompanied the deacon to the 
barn-yard. As they walked along in a 
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slow, Sundaylike manner, Elder Filkins 
remarked: 

“The people here seem to drive good 
horses and to have good carriages, but it 
strikes me as strange that you don’t seem 
to travel much with democrats.” 

A pained look came into the deacon’s face 
at the introduction of this highly unwelcome 
subject. ; 

“People in these parts,” he replied 
stiffly, “‘don’t care much to travel with 
Democrats.” 


“‘ So I observe,” said the minister. “ And 


yet, if they would acquaint themselves with 
their merits, I am sure they would like 
them.” 

“We know ’em pretty well, an’ we don’t 
acquaintance, 


find they improve on 
neither,” grunted the deacon. 

“ Well,” said the elder, “the country 
where I was raised is very much like this, 
hilly and rolling, and we find there is noth- 
ing so helpful as a democrat in carrying a 
light load.” 

“Wall, wall,” snapped the deacon, “TI 
don’t want no Democrats to carry my bur- 
dens fer me. I can git along a good deal 
better without ’em!” 

“Indeed, Brother Smith,” rejoined the 
elder, “as you seem to dislike a democrat 
so badly, it must be that you made a poor 
bargain when you bought yours. Did you 
go to a first-class dealer? It is always the 
wisest plan to buy the very best democrat 
the market affords.” 

Deacon Smith glared wrathfully at the 
elder and exclaimed fiercely: 

“ Elder Filkins, do I hear you right? 
ye accuse me of buyin’ a Democrat?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied the minister. 
“Tt’s no accusation, surely; but I take it 
for granted you have done so, and I’m 
afraid you have been cheated in the quality 
of the democrat.” 

“T tell ye, elder, I never bought no 
Democrat. I’d teetotally scorn to do sech 
a thing, an’ as to my gittin’ cheated in the 
quality of a Democrat, there ain’t no va- 
riety of quality among ’em. They’re all 
alike!” 

“You say you never bought one?” re- 
plied the elder. ‘“ Probably, then, the one 
you have in the barn was a present to you. 
Of course, in that case, you had no oppor- 
tunity of choosing any particular kind of 
democrat.” 

‘““A Democrat at present in my barn!” 
gasped the deacon. “I hain’t got no Demo- 
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crat in my barn, ner I wouldn’t keep none 
on my place. [ never hired one even in 
hayin’ on my farm down the valley. I 
wouldn’t have hide ner hair of ’em around 
me, I tell ye!” 

“ Why, Deacon Smith,” replied the elder, 
stepping into the barn, “ you surely do not 
deny that this is a democrat?” 

* A Democrat!” yelled the deacon. 
“ A Democrat! Why, that’s my old three- 
spring wagon!” 

“ Ah, is that what you call it?” pursued 
the elder. ‘“ Well, in my country we always 
call them democrats”; and he smiled be- 
nevolently on the deacon. 

Confusion and consternation seized the 
deacon. He sat feebly down on the milking- 
stool, while the minister regarded the wagon 
with a critical eye. 

The deacon buried his forehead on Brin- 
dle’s side, while the warm, white liquid 
flowed with monotonous drip into his milk- 
pail. His surprise and relief of soul were 
too intense to find adequate expression in 
words, but he meditated profoundly on the 
urgent need of annexing Canada to the 
United States, where people knew enough 
to call a spade a spade and a three-spring 
wagon a three-spring wagon. 
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At last the soothing sound of the flowing 
milk calmed his overwrought emotions. 
Finishing his work, and carrying the milk- 
pail into the house, where Mrs. Smith sat 
reading, he said solemnly: 

“ Ma, it’s all explained. When the min- 
ister talks about democrats, he’s not refer- 
rin’ to politics at all. He means three- 
spring wagons.” 

“Fer the land sakes, Deacon Smith, is 
the minister a natural-born fool?” said Mrs. 
Smith. 

“No, ma, he ain’t no fool; but he’s a 
Canuck, and he don’t know no better. Of 
all horned cattle! The idee of callin’ a 
three-spring wagon a democrat!” And the 
deacon groaned with disgust. 

“ Well, pa,” said Mrs. Smith, “ if he don’t 
know no better, he ain’t to blame. Bein’ a 
furriner, he hain’t had our advantages. You 
flax round now an’ kill a chicken, an’ I’ll 
fry it fer supper, an’ we’ll see what he’ll call 
that in his furrin tongue. Sh! Here he 
comes,” she whispered as the minister came 
to the door. 

Then, smiling with whole-souled cour- 
tesy, she said to her guest: 

“Come right into the parlor, elder. I 
want to show you my boys!” 





THE TRAIL OF PAN 


Now goat-foot Pan went piping down a blossomy lane of May, 


Where a maiden wept in a shabby gown of faded, sober gray; 
° Yet fairer was she than many a town has seen in many a day. 





“ Hoho!” quoth Pan. 


Pan, Pan, goat-foot Pan, old when the beauty of maid began! 


“Smile out those tears! 





Sorrow should find no room 


In eyes whose heavenly light appears to give the lie to gloom. 
If mope you must in your autumn years, why weep when spring’s in bloom?” 


Pan, Pan, goat-foot Pan, old when the wooing of. maid began! 


“ Oh, it’s easy for you who live so free neither to weep nor pine, 
But I am the slave of drudgery, with nothing to wear, that’s fine; 


No light-foot hours of gaiety, no lover’s songs are mine!” 


Pan, Pan, goat-foot Pan, old when the dreaming of maid began! 


Then Pan piped out an ancient note, and her gown was a rich brocade; 
And a prince was witched from a passing bird by the mighty tune he played; 


And lo, a magical song was heard to which she swooned and swayed. 


Pan, Pan, goat-foot Pan, old when the yielding of maid began! 


Quoth a maid beneath a leafless bough: “Oh, prince who swore to stay, 


Yet vanished like your lover’s vow when Pan had ceased to play! 
Would I were half so happy now as in my tearful May!” 
Pan, Pan, goat-foot Pan, old when the sorrow of maid began! 





Richard Butler Glaenser 
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By Tlatthew Waite, Jr. 


GEORGES RENAVENT, FREDERIC BURT, MRS. FISKE, AND ZOLA TALMA IN A SCENE FROM “ MIS’ NELLY 
OF N'ORLEANS,” IN WHICH MRS. FISKE HAS MADE A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS 


From a photograth by White, New York 


AST month I mentioned my impression 
that “ Mis’ Nelly of N’Orleans ” was 
played practically as it was written. 

It appears that I was right. Unlike most 
successes, the piece was not hawked about 
from manager to manager before being ac- 
cepted. Something like a year ago its au- 
thor, Laurence Eyre—also responsible for 
“The Things That Count,” produced by 
William A. Brady at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater in December, 1913—submitted a 
play script to Mrs. Fiske. It was not in the 
least suitable for her, but she saw so much 
promise in the writer that she sent for him 
and unfolded an idea that she had been 
cherishing, based upon a romance of old 
New Orleans, her birthplace. 

Mr. Eyre is a young man, and quite a 
modest one. “ The Things That Count ” 
was a fair success, but his next venture, a 
piece containing only negroes in the cast, 
never lived to reach Broadway. 
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“Come to our place in the Adirondacks 
and write the new play there,” said Mrs. 
Fiske, when the author of the rejected 
manuscript had regained his equilibrium 
after being snatched from the depths of 
despair and lifted to the pinnacle of hope. 

And that is how he and the star spent 
last summer, laying on Southern color amid 
the pines of northern New York. Small 
wonder, then, that there were few altera- 
tions to be made in the script of what has 
turned out to be Mrs. Fiske’s biggest suc- 
cess since “ Salvation Nell,” and one of the 
few plays produced in the current season 
of which Broadway may well be proud. 

Speaking of “Salvation Nell;” it was 
Edward Sheldon’s first venture, just as 
“Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh,” with Mrs. Fiske 
in the name-part, secured an introduction 
to the footlights for the late Harry James 
Smith, whose “ Tailor-Made Man” .and 
“ Little Teacher ” carried him to still loftier 
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heights of fame. Langdon Mitchell was 
another playwright destined to celebrity 
whom Mrs. Fiske sponsored, first with his 
“ Becky Sharp,” and again with “ The New 
York Idea.” Laurence Eyre is therefore 
the fourth American playwright of distinc- 
tion whom this thoroughly American star 
has helped to succeed. 

Passing from authors to actors, I should 
not be surprised if in Georges Renavent, 
who plays the son, Felix Durand, in “ Mis’ 
Nelly of N’Orleans,” Mrs. Fiske has had 
the privilege of introducing to the English- 
speaking stage a young man destined to 
occupy no mean position thereon. Born in 
Paris, he has acted on the Gallic boards 
almost from infancy. About three years 
ago, having been rejected for the army on 
account of physical disability, he came to 
the United States and joined the company 
playing at the French theater in New York. 
Mr. Eyre chanced to see him one night, 
and when casting “ Mis’ Nelly,” realized 
that here was just the youngster for Felix. 
Fortunately young Renavent had taken up 
English meanwhile, and had played the 
French count all last season in the musical 
comedy “ Flo-Flo.” 

While it is every star’s hope to secure a 
successful vehicle, the greater ambition is 
to annex a sufficient number of these to 
form a repertory. The example of Mans- 
field and Sothern, rather than that of Joe 
Jefferson or Denman Thompson, is the 
right one to emulate. With “ Mis’ Nelly 
of N’Orleans ” and “ Becky Sharp ” (last 
revived in 1911), Mrs. Fiske has now laid 
the foundation of a worthy repertory—in 
which she might include “ Erstwhile 
Susan.” 

Courtenay and Wise are a team to whom 
a list of old reliables would be a godsend. 
They made a good start in the winter of 
1917 with “ Pals First,” hit a snag about a 
year later with “General Post,” but are 
now in the heyday of prosperity, the critics 
to the contrary notwithstanding, with 
“ Cappy Ricks.” I did not cover this Ed- 
ward E. Rose adaptation from the Peter 
B. Kyne stories on its first production in 
January, and the other day, when I 
chanced to tell a morning-paper reviewer 
that I expected to see “ Cappy ” the next 
night, he advised me not to waste an eve- 
ning. Ascertaining, however, that I had 
not read the stories, he admitted that in 
that-case I might not be so sensible of the 
adapter’s sacrilege. 
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Well, I went, and seldom have I seen an 
audience that appeared to enjoy itself more. 
This being the fact, it goes without saying 
that it was not a “paper” assemblage. 
Every seat was occupied, though the night 
was rainy. 

As to the play, while the most obvious 
rules of construction were frequently trans- 
gressed, so they were in “ Be Calm, Camil- 
la,” which the critics wildly acclaimed, but 
which did not last the winter through. And 
I am not certain, in Matt Peasley’s case, 
at any rate, that the very liberties Mr. 
Rose took with the stories are not respon- 
sible for the popular appeal of the play. 
To present the immaculate Courtenay as 
an actual rough-neck would never do, 
whereas, as it stands, the comedy gives 
him almost an even chance with Wise to 
make good. 

The leading woman, Marion Coakley, is 
practically new to Manhattan, having been 
previously seen on Broadway only in the 
brief flight of “An American Ace” last 
spring. A capital performance comes from 
Norval Keedwell as the lah-de-dah chap 
from New York—Keedwell’s native city, 
by the bye. This, the Morosco office tells 
me, is practically his first real chance to 
make good. 

There is another native New Yorker in 
the cast of “ Cappy Ricks ”»—Helen Low- 
ell, in a straight part for the first time 
since she took the town by storm as Miss 
Hazey in “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” After that the managers wouldn’t 
let her be anything except a woman whose 
make-up alone would make you laugh be- 
fore she opened her mouth. And yet she 
was once Dearest, the mother of the boy 
Cedric in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Her 
present rdle is something on that order, 
and I could scarcely believe my eyes when 
I saw her appear in propria persona. Now 
that she has rebroken the ice, as it were, 
it will not be so difficult for her to persuade 
the powers that be that she can please an 
audience without making a guy of herself. 

Mention of William Courtenay recalls 
that the hope I expressed more than a year 
ago that somebody would revive Pinero’s 
“Tris ” seems to be in the way of realiza- 
tion, for I believe the Charles Frohman 
Company has in contemplation a produc- 
tion of this famous Pinero play. 

Should this eventuate, I trust they will 
be able to secure Courtenay for his old part 
of the lover. 
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HAZEL DAWN, WHO IS THE LADY ABOUT WHOM ALL THE EXCITEMENT CENTERS IN THE 
FARCE, “ UP IN MABEL’S ROOM" 


From her latest photograph by Campbell, New York 
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Apropos of “Be Calm, Camilla,” the clamoring at the doors of the Plymouth 
decision not to take that comedy on the Theater that it was a matter of consider- 
road enabled Walter Hampden to continue able delay to gain entrance. This, I sub- 


MARION COAKLEY, DAUGHTER OF THE OLD SEA-DOG, WITH TOM WISE AND WILLIAM 
COURTENAY IN “CAPPY RICKS” 


From a photograth by Sarony, New York 


his remarkable weekly matinées of “ Ham- mit, in connection with a Shakespeare per- 
let.” I attended the one given on the last formance, is extraordinary, and should do 
Thursday in February, and was amazed, much toward removing the impression that 
as well as delighted, to find such a throng Broadway cares only for the ephemeral. 
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DOROTHY DICKSON, WHO IS CARLOTTA IN THE STRIKING NOVELTY, “ THE ROYAL VAGABOND,” 
COHANIZED OPERA COMIQUE 


From a photograth by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 











SANDERSON, STARRING JOINTLY WITH JOSEPH CAWTHORN IN THE MUSICAL-COMEDY 
HIT, “ THE CANARY" 


From her latest photograph by Abbe, New York 
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To my notion Mr. Hampden has modeled 
his melancholy prince more on Edwin 
Booth’s interpretation than on any other 
I can call to mind, never ceasing to accent 
the note of sadness. Gifted with a voice of 
rare flexibility, his reading always falls 
pleasantly on the ear, and I can readily un- 
derstand why his Hamlet has become the 
cutstanding classic event of the metropoli- 
tan season. 

In the supporting company I was es- 
pecially impressed by the Polonius of Al- 
bert Bruning, and the Laertes of Charles 
Webster. Acted with curtains in place of 
scenery, a decided gain is made in the mat- 
ter of speed without any real sacrifice of 
illusion. 

Bruning has been playing an important 
part with Mme. Kalich in the all-winter 
run of “ The Riddle: Woman.” Charles 
Webster was seen here with Ethel Barry- 
more, last spring, in “‘ The Off Chance ”— 
which, by the bye, she has been playing 
clear across the continent. Webster’s pre- 
vious Shakespeare experience was obtained 
with William Faversham, with whom he 
acted the title-rédle in “ Julius Cesar,” 
Montano in “ Othello,” and the Prince in 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 

New Yorkers, wondering at the absence 
of Faversham from Broadway, will per- 
haps be interested in knowing that he has 
been journeying West as far as the Pacific 
Coast in “Lord and Lady Algy,” with 
Maxine Elliott. 

The hit of “ The Better Ole” has de- 
prived Shakespeare of the Coburns, who 
are still packing the Cort Theater with the 
admirers of Old Bill. Mr. Coburn prob- 
ably had no idea that the unpretentious 
comedy of the war would register the 
smashing success it has achieved, else the 
anomaly would not be presented of both 
film and spoken representations of the piece 
being on view at the same time in the first 
year of its run. The picture was made in 
England, where, in the early winter, the play 
finished more than a twelvemonth’s career. 

In an endeavor to analyze the mighty 
draft-power of a play that possesses only 
enough plot for a vaudeville skit, I find 
that its appeal lies in the very simplicity 
of the means employed to entertain. A 
musical comedy in form, “The Better 
Ole” makes no claim to being such in 
fact, for when an old melody is more per- 
tinent to the occasion than a new one, the 
old tune is used. For instance, “ We Wish 


We Were in Blighty ” is sung to the air of 
“ Dixie.” Nothing is sacrificed to the eager- 
ness of some particular author to put over 
a number of his own. Indeed, one of the 
most touching bits in the play, and one 
which never fails of applause, is merely pan- 
tomime—the arrival of the postman bring- 
ing nothing for the three musketeers of the 
trenches. 

As I write, there are five Old Bills play- 
ing “ The Better ’Ole”—Mr. Coburn in 
New York, De Wolf Hopper in Chicago, 
Maclyn Arbuckle in Philadelphia, Edmund 
Gurney in Boston, and James K. Hackett, 
who has been acting the part in Canada. 
You might think that the sowing broadcast 
of additional companies in this way would 
deprive the Coburns of desirable territory 
for development themselves later on, 
but this, it must be remembered, is 
a war play, and the first thought was, 
of course, to get the money while the 
getting was good. Besides, from _pres- 
ent indications, it looks as if Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn could go on giving the piece 
in New York indefinitely. 

“The Better Ole” was first produced 
in London on August 4, 1917, and oddly 
enough another Shakespearian player—Ar- 
thur Bourchier—was the original Old Bill. 
As a member of the late Sir Herbert Tree’s 
company at His Majesty’s, Bourchier acted 
King Henry VIII in the year’s run of that 
piece. He was also leading man at Daly’s, 
in New York, following John Drew’s de- 
parture in 1892 to begin starring. 

The present taste of London playgoers 
comes in for severe arraignment in a letter 
from Lord Dunsany to Stuart Walker, who 
produces his plays in America. Coming 
back from active service with the army, he 
finds the West End stages occupied with 
such drivel as drives him to say of the com- 
mercial managers who are offering it: , 

Who told these fat men with little eyes and low 
foreheads that England wants indecent jokes that 
aren’t tunny to be given in place of drama in the 
land that knew Shakespeare? 

In line with the foregoing, the son of 
Fred Terry arraigns his own father in the 
London Weekly Dispatch for permitting 
commercial interest during the war to 
““swamp every other consideration on the. 
stage.”” There were four men, he claims, 
who could have prevented this state of 
things—the four being H. B. Irving, Mar- 
tin Harvey, Oscar Asche, and his father, 
Fred Terry. 
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LORRAINE FROST, IN “THE UNKNOWN PURPLE,” AN ALL-SEASON ATTRACTION 
NEW YORK’S LYRIC THEATER 


From a photograth by Campbell, New York 

















MARGARET LAWRENCE, LEADING WOMAN IN THE ALL-WINTER RUN OF “TEA FOR THREE” 
AT THE MAXINE ELLIOTT THEATER 


From a photograph by Campbell, New York 
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CHARLOTTE IVES, ONE OF THE THREE LEADING WOMEN WITH LEO DITRICHSTEIN IN 
“ THE MARQUIS DE PRIOLA” 


From a photograth by Abbe, New York 
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“It is the first and the last of these,” he 
modestly adds, “that I blame most for 
failing us in our need—Irving because he is 
the son of his father; Fred Terry because 
he is the head of the greatest theatrical 
family of all time.” 

Dunsany, by the way, is the piece de 
resistance on all programs of Stuart Walk- 
er’s present season at the Punch and Judy. 
“ The Golden Doom,” in which the chance 
scribbling of a child on the palace gate is 
taken for an ominous message from the 
gods, impresses me as one of his happiest 
conceits. As to ‘“ The Tents of the Arabs,” 
I feel like quarreling with either Lord Dun- 
sany or Mr. Walker over the setting, which, 
it seems to me, should have shown the des- 
ert alone, and nothing of the neighboring 
city. 

The striking half of the bill in this case 
was “ The Book of Job,” revived after a 
series of matinées last spring, in which 
George Gaul, the darky of “ Seventeen,” 
made such a profound impression as Job. 
He repeats his success in these evening per- 
formances. It was a happy thought to use 
no words but the richly sonorous ones from 
the King James version, and to provide two 
narrators, thus obviating, through variety 
of intonation, the possibility of tiring the 
audience. 

* Job ” 


having proved so successful, a 
further searching of the Scriptures might 


repay Mr. Walker, and I suggest “ The 
Book of Ruth” for his next essay in that 
direction. 


FARCES OF THE NIGHT 


The bombardment of Broadway with war 
plays gave place, in the late winter, to a 
heavy barrage of bedroom farces. Within 
the brief space of three weeks the managers 
added to “ Keep It to Yourself,” an early 
comer; “Up in Mabel’s Room,” to my mind 
the cleverest of the quartet; “ Please Get 
Married,” causing the most blushes; and 
‘A Sleepless Night,” at which I heard the 
heartiest laughter. 

All except the first-named, which is based 
on a French original, are of American man- 
ufacture, and every one of them is outfitted 
with an exceptionally clever cast. For in- 
stance, were it not for the refinement of 
Ernest Truex and Edith Taliaferro, ‘“ Please 
Get Married ” would be quite impossible— 
not from any overt act of indecency, but 
for the suggestions it would inevitably con- 
vey to the minds of the audience. 
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Right here, it seems to me, is the handi- 
cap to this type of farce as a money- 
maker, in contrast with laugh-provokers.like 
“ Wallingford,’ the Potash & Perlmutter 
plays, “ It Pays to Advertise,” “ A Pair of 
Sixes,” and others that hinge on business 
offices rather than on bedrooms. Nobody 
will stay away from them for fear of being 
shocked. 

The American bedroom farce, hovering 
constantly on the border-line of nastiness, 
but not actually transgressing any law, and 
passing off risqué situations as merely a 
joke, is not a product of which our stage 
can be proud. I agree with Lawrence 
Reamer, of the New York Sum, that it is 
more deleterious in its influence than the 
pure French product, in which a spade is 
called a spade, and vice shows its ugly face, 
to be logically punished in the last act. 

James Cullen and Lewis Allen Browne, 
who wrote “ Please Get Married ”"—which 
turns upon a wedding ceremony performed 
by a supposed clergyman who turns out to 
be a burglar—are quite new to the theater. 
One of the authors of “ Up in Mabel’s 
Room,” Wilson Collison, is also an un- 
known. His colaborer, Otto Harbach, re- 
sponsible for “ High Jinks,” and many 
others, was called in to lead a novice 
through such a tortuous path of complica- 
tions as gives one a headache, even to think 
of being called on to devise. Hazel Dawn, 
won away from the movies and musical 
comedy, fits neatly into the réle of Mabel, 
whose lost garment precipitates a chase that 
will make this particular play a film prize 
when it reaches the screen. 

This reminds me that Al Woods has 
never carried out his intention of picturizing 
his New York hits with the original casts 
at once, and sending out the resulting 
cinemas, instead of additional companies to 
play the provinces. The stage was in the 
doldrums when he conceived the idea, not 
riding on its present high wave of pros- 
perity. 

At the performance of “ Up in Mabel’s 
Room” I saw David Belasco. He is a 
model playgoer—comes early, in ample 
time for the first curtain, never goes out 
between the acts, and invariably remains 
until the end. Managers, as a rule, eschew 
theatergoing unless business compels them 
to sit out one of their own shows; but Mr. 
Belasco is frequently to be seen in front. 
Were this not the case, I might be inclined 
te think he contemplated making a raid on 
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“ Mabel’s Room’ with a view to trans- 
planting one or another of the quartet of 
pretty girls therein to Forty-Fourth Street. 


THREE WEAK SISTERS 


Marjorie Rambeau probably wishes that 
she had gone to London, as her man- 
ager, Al Woods, wished her to do. She 
remained to appear in a new play by a.new 
writer, ‘“‘ The Fortune Teller,” which failed 
to spell fortune for anybody connected with 
it. All acclaimed the first act—in the side- 
show tent of a circus—as wonderful, and I 
can readily see the appeal in it to an actress. 
Conceive a woman who has deserted her 
baby, gone the pace until she becomes a 
fake card-reader, and then, on her son’s 
twenty-first birthday, recognizes him in one 
of her patrons. From that moment her 
reformation begins, although she never per- 
mits the boy to know who she is. 

There’s a good idea here, but Miss Ram- 
beau talked it to death. When she wasn’t 
reading destiny from the cards, she was 
planting one of the other hapless characters 
in the piece opposite her and raving over 
what she intended to do for her son. Her 
get-up as the old hag of the first scene was 
wonderful, although an actress who chanced 
to sit in front of me called my attention to 
the fact that Miss Rambeau had neglected 
to make up her hands in keeping with her 
face. A touch of romance was added to the 
production by the sudden marriage of the 
star to Hugh Dillman, who plays her son 
in the piece. 

Another luckless offering by new writers 
with a well-known actress concerned was 
“ Penny Wise,” a farcical comedy of Lan- 
cashire life, featuring Molly Pearson, who 
made a hit in “ Hobson’s Choice,” and who 
was the original Bunty, the girl who pulled 
the strings. Somebody else did most of this 
in the new play, which is said by the man- 
agers to have had an extended run in Lon- 
don; but I find it difficult to credit the 
claim, unless ‘‘ Penny Wise ” dates from be- 
fore the war, for it is all about death and 
burial, and has an undertaker for one of the 
characters. 

The only hit was scored by a new man, 
William Lennox, as the alleged corpse, the 
theme of the play being a conspiracy to 
defraud an insurance company. 

Why “ Hobohemia ” should have lasted 
as it has is a mystery to me, unless the 
combination of its ingenious title and the 
Greenwich Village Theater worked the 
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miracle. Written by Sinclair Lewis, an ac- 
complished raconteur of magazine comedies, 
the transfer of the author’s witticisms to 
the stage seems to take the pep out of them. 
This may be due to the literary background 
of the piece—an atmosphere which, as I 
have already pointed out elsewhere, al- 
ways appears to work havoc with box-office 
receipts. ‘“‘ Hobohemia” is really a com- 
monplace libretto minus music, than which 
I can imagine few things more deadly dull. 


DANCED INTO FAVOR 


As Buffalo and points west were waiting 
impatiently for “ The Canary,” the run of 
this Sanderson-Cawthorn winner at the 
Globe was cut short in mid-March after a 
series of packed houses dating from the 
night before the November election. 

My first recollection of Julia Sanderson 
places her as the heroine of “ Fantana,” 
which enjoyed a lengthy career at the Lyric 
in 1905. The personality of Douglas Fair- 
banks, the inevitable musical-comedy naval 
lieutenant of the period, with the usual 
love-song to the moon, was impressed upon 
me at the same time, he being also in the 
cast. 

Miss Sanderson was born in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, but was brought up in 
Philadelphia, where her father, Albert Sack- 
ett, was connected with Forepaugh’s Stock 
Company, in which the daughter began 
with small parts. Chorus work afforded her 
an opening in New York. Taking Paula 
Edwardes’s part in ““ Winsome Winnie ”’ at 
brief notice put her in direct line for pro- 
motion, and a personality unlike any other 
in her type of work has enabled her to hold 
the affections of the public under all cir- 
cumstances. 

In the summer of 1916 Miss Sanderson 
was married to Lieutenant Bradford Bar- 
rette, of the United States Navy; but in 
the autumn she reappeared in “ Sybil ” as 
a member of the tri-star company, consist- 
ing of herself, Cawthorn, and Donald Brian. 

In addition to Cawthorn’s comedy work 
as a would-be magician in “ The Canary,” 
Maude Eburne extracts much fun from a 
new conception of that tried and true stage 
figure—the unattractive widow who is more 
than eager for another matrimonial venture. 
Next to “ Listen, Lester,” I think there is 
more dancing in “ The Canary” than in 
any other of the musical shows, and with 
Doyle and Dixon as leaders in the fancy 
steps it is fascinating dancing to watch. 





The Golden Scorpion’ 
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ORIENTAL 


MYSTERY 


By Sax Rohmer 


Author of “ The Yellow Claw,” “ Dr. Fu-Manchu,” etc. 
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HE little furnace hissed continuously. 

‘A wisp of smoke floated up from the 
incense-burner. Stuart sat with his 

hands locked between his knees and his 
gaze set upon the yellow flask in the rack. 
Even now he found it difficult to credit 
the verity of his situation. He found it 
almost impossible to believe that such a 
being as Fo Hi existed, that such deeds 
had been done, were being done, in En- 
gland, as those of which he had heard 
from the sinister cowled man. Save for 


the hissing of the futnace and the clanking 


of the chain as he strove with all his 
strength to win freedom, that wonderful, 
evil room was silent as the kings’ chamber 
at the heart of the Great Pyramid. 

His gaze reverted to the yellow flask. 

“Oh, my God!” he groaned. 

Terror claimed him—the terror that he 
had scarcely been able to fend off through- 
out that nightmare interview with Fo Hi. 
He was seized by an almost uncontrollable 
desire to shout execrations—prayers—he 
knew not what. He clenched his teeth 
grimly and tried to think, to plan. 

He had two chances—the staiement left 
with Inspector Dunbar, in which he had 
mentioned the existence of a house “ near 
Hampton Court,” and—Miska. He felt 
assured that the girl was one of the two 
exceptions mentioned by Fo Hi when the 
Chinaman boasted that his followers had 
escaped from England; but was she in this 
house, and did she know of Stuart’s pres- 
ence there? Even so, had she access to 
that room of mysteries, of horrors? 

And who was the other follower who re- 
mained? Almost certainly it was the fa- 
natical Hindu, Chunda Lal, of whom Miska 


had spoken with such palpable terror, and 
who watched her unceasingly, untiringly. 
He would prevent her intervening, even if 
she had power to intervene. 

Stuart’s great hope, then, was in Dun- 
bar—for Gaston Max was dead. 

At the coming of that thought, the foul 
doing to death of the fearless Frenchman, 
he gnashed his teeth savagely and strained 
at his gyves until the pain in his ankles 
brought out beads of perspiration upon his 
forehead. He dropped his head into his 
hands and frenziedly clutched at his hair 
with twitching fingers. 

The faint sound occasioned by the open- 
ing of one of the sliding doors brought him 
sharply upright. Miska entered! 

She looked so bewilderingly beautiful 
that terror and sorrow fled, leaving Stuart 
filled only with passionate admiration. She 
wore an Eastern dress of gauzy, shimmer- 
ing silk, and high-heeled, gilt, Turkish slip- 
pers upon her stockingless feet. About her 
left ankle was a gold bangle, and there was 
barbaric jewelry upon her arms. She was 
a figure that seemed as unreal as all else in 
that house of hideous dreams, but a figure 
so lovely that Stuart forgot the yellow flask 
—forgot that less than ten minutes of life 
remained to him. 

“ Miska!” he whispered. “ Miska!” 

She exhibited intense but repressed ex- 
citement and fear. Creeping to the second 
door—that by which Fo Hi had gone out— 
she pressed her ear to the lacquered panel 
and listened intently. Then, coming swift- 
ly to the table, she took up a bunch of 
keys, approached Stuart and, kneeling, un- 
locked the gyves about his ankles. The 
scent of jasmine stole to his nostrils. 

“God bless you!” he said with stifled 
ardor. 


* This story began in the January number of Munsxy's MaGAziIne 
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She rose quickly to her feet and stood 
before him with her head downcast. Stuart 
rose with difficulty. His legs were cramped 
and aching. He grasped Miska’s hand and 
endeavored to induce her to look up. One 
swift glance she gave him and looked away 
again. 

“You must go—this instant!” she said. 
“T show you the way. There is not a mo- 
ment to lose!” 

“ Miska!” She glanced at him again. 
“You must come with me!” 

“ Ah!” she whispered. “ That is impos- 
sible! Have I not told you so?” 

“ You have told me, but I cannot under- 
stand. Here, in England, you are free. 
Why should you remain with that cowled 
monster?” 

“ Shall I tell you?” she asked, and he 
could feel how she trembled. “If I tell 
you, will you promise to believe me—and 
tv go?” 

“ Not without you!” 

“ Ah, no, no! If I tell you that my only 
chance of life—such a little, little chance— 
is to stay, will you go?” 

Stuart secured her other hand and drew 
her toward him, half resisting. 

“ Tell me,” he said softly. “I will be- 
lieve you; and if it can spare you one mo- 
ment of pain or sorrow, I will go as you 
ask me.” 

“ Listen!” she whispered, glancing fear- 
fully back toward the closed door. “ Fo 
Hi has something that makes people to die; 
and only he can bring them to life again. 
Do you believe this?” 

She looked up at Stuart for an instant, 
her wonderful eyes wide and full of terror. 
He nodded. 

“ Go on—I know.” 

“ Ah, you know! Very well. On that 
day in Cairo, when I am taken before him 
—you remember, I tell you?—-he—oh!” 

She shuddered wildly and hid her beau- 
tiful face against Stuart’s breast. He threw 
his arm about her. 

“ Tell me,” he said. 

“ With the needle, he—inject—” 

“ Miska!”’ 

Stuart felt the blood rushing to his heart, 
and knew that he had paled. 

“ There is something else,” she went on 
almost inaudibly, “ with which he gives life 
again to those he has made dead with the 
needle. It is a light-green liquid tasting 


like bitter apples; and once each week for 
six months it must be drunk, or else—the 
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Sometimes I have not 
seen Fo Hi for six months at a time, but a 
tiny flask, one draft of the green liquid al- 
ways comes to me wherever I am, every 


living death comes. 





week. Twice each year I see him—Fo Hi 
—and he—” 
Her voice quivered and ceased. Moving 


back, she slipped a soft shoulder free of its 
flimsy covering. Stuart looked—and sup- 
pressed a groan. Her arm was dotted with 
the tiny marks made by a hypodermic 
syringe! 

“You see?” she whispered tremulously. 
“Tf I go, I die, and I am buried alive; or 
else, I live until my body—” 

“Oh, God!” moaned Stuart. “The 
fiend! The merciless, cunning fiend! Is 
there nothing—”’ . 

“Yes, yes!” said Miska, looking up. 
“ If I can get enough of the green fluid and 
escape! But he tell me once—it was in 
America—that he only prepares one tiny 
draft at a time. Listen! I must stay, and 
if he can be captured he must be forced to 
make this potion—oh, go! Go!” 

Her words ended in a sob. Stuart held 
her to him convulsively, his heart filled 
with such helpless, fierce misery and bit- 
terness as he had never known. 

“Go, please go!” She whispered. “It 
is my only chance—there is no other. 
There is not a moment to wait. Listen to 
me! You will go by that door by which 
I come in. There is a better way, through 
a tunnel he has made to the river bank; 
but I cannot open the door. Only se has 
the key. At the end of the passage some 
one is waiting—” 

“ Chunda Lal!” 

Miska glanced up momentarily and then 
dropped her eyes again. 

“Yes, poor Chunda Lal. He is my only 
friend. Give him this.” She removed an 
amulet upon a gold chain from about her 
neck and thrust it into Stuart’s hand. “It 
seems to you silly, but Chunda Lal is of 
the East, and he has promised. Oh, be 
quick! Iam afraid. I tell you something. 
Fo Hi does not know, but the police in- 
spector and many men search the river- 
bank for this house! I see them from a 
window—” 


“What?” cried Stuart. ‘“ Dunbar is 
here?” 

“Sh! Sh!” Miska clutched him wild- 
ly. “He is not far away. You will go 


and bring him here. No—for me do not 
fear. I put the keys back, and he will 
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think you have opened the lock by some 
trick—” 

“ Miska!”’ 

“ Oh, no more!” 

She slipped from his arms, crossed the 
room, and reopened the lacquered door, re- 
vealing a corridor dimly lighted. ~Stuart 
followed and looked along the corridor. 

“Go to the end,” she whispered, “ and 
down the steps. You know ” — touching 
the amulet which Stuart carried—“ how to 
deal with—Chunda Lal.” 

But still he hesitated, until she seized his 
hand and urged him. Thereupon he swept 
her wildly into his arms. 

“ Miska, how can I leave you? 
maddening!” 

“You must! You must!” 

He looked into her eyes, stooped and 
kissed her upon the lips. Then, with no 
other word, he tore himself away and 
walked quickly along the corridor. 

Miska watched him until he was out of 
sight, then reentered the great room and 
closed the door. 

“Oh, God of mercy!” she whispered. 

Just within the second doorway stood 
Fo Hi watching her. 

XXXII 

STRICKEN silent with fear, Miska stag- 
gered backagainst the lacquered door, drop- 
ping the keys that she held in her hand. 
Fo Hi had removed the cowled garment and 
was now arrayed in a rich mandarin robe. 
Through the grotesque green veil which ob- 
scured his features the brilliant eyes shone 
catlike. 

“So,” he said softly, “ you speed the 
parting guest! And did I not hear the 
sound of a chaste salute?” 

Miska watched him, wild-eyed. 

“And he knows,” continued the metallic 
voice, “ how to deal with Chunda Lal? But 
it thay be that Chunda Lal will know how 
to deal with him! I had suspected that 
Dr. Keppel Stuart entertained an unpro- 
fessional interest in his charming patient. 
Your failure to force the bureau-drawer in 
his study excited my suspicion—unjustly, 
1 admit; for did I not fail also when I paid 
the doctor a personal visit? That suspicion 
returned later. It was in order that some 
lingering doubt might be removed that I 
afforded you an opportunity of interview- 
ing my guest. But whatever surprise his 
ingenuity, aided by your woman’s wit, has 
planned for Chunda Lal, I dare to believe 


It is 


that Chunda Lal, being forewarned, will 
meet successfully. He is expecting an at- 
tempt, by Dr. Stuart, to leave this house. 
He has my orders to detain him.” 

At that, anger conquered terror in the 
heart of Miska. 

“You mean he has your orders to kill 
him!” she cried desperately. 

Fo Hi closed the door. 

“On the contrary, he has my orders to 
take every possible care of him. Those 
blind, tempestuous passions which merely 
make a woman more desirable, find no place 
in the trained mind of the scientist. That 
Dr. Stuart covets my choicest possession 
in no way detracts from his value to my 
council of experts!” 

Miska had never moved from the door- 
way by which Stuart had gone out; and 
now, having listened covertly and heard no 
outcry, her faith in Chunda Lal was re- 
stored. Her wonderful eyes narrowed mo- 
mentarily, and she spoke with the guile, 
which seems so naive, of the Oriental 
woman. 


“T care nothing for him—this Dr. 


Stuart; but he had done you no wrong—” 
“ Beyond seeking my death, none. I 
have already said ’—the eyes of Fo Hi 


gleamed through the hideous veil—“ that I 
bear him no ill will.” 

“ But you plan to carry him to China— 
like those others?” 

“T assign him a part in the New Renais- 
sance—yes. In the deluge that shall en- 
gulf the world his place is in the ark. I 
honor him.” 

“ Perhaps he rather remain a—nobody— 
than be so honored!” 

“In his present state of imperfect un- 
derstanding it is quite possible,” said Fo 
Hi smoothly. “ But if he refuses to achieve 
greatness, he must have greatness thrust 
upon him. Van Rembold, I seem to recall, 
hesitated for some time to direct his genius 
to the problem of producing radium in 
workable quantities from the pitchblende 
deposits of Honan; but the split rod had 
not been applied to the soles of his feet 
more than five times ere he reviewed his 
prejudices and found them to be readily 
surmountable.” 

Miska, knowing well the moods of the 
monstrous being whose unveiled face she 
had never seen, was not deceived by the 
suavity of his manner. Nevertheless, she 
fought down her terror, knowing how much 
might depend upon her retaining her pres- 
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ence of mind. How much of her interview 
with Stuart he had overheard she did not 
know, or how much he had witnessed. 

“ But,” she said, moving away from him, 
“he does not matter—this one. Forgive 
me if I think to let him go; but I am 
afraid—” 

Fo Hi crossed slowly, intercepting her. 

“Ah!” said Miska, her eyes opening 
widely. “You are going to punish me 
again? For why? Because I am a woman 
and cannot always be cruel?” 

From its place on the wall Fo Hi took a 
whip. 

“ Ah, no, no!” she cried. “ You drive 
me mad! I am only in part of the East, 
and I cannot bear it—I cannot bear it! 
You teach me to be like the women of En- 
gland, who are free, and you treat me like 
the women of China, who are slaves. Once 
it did not matter. I thought it was part of 
a woman’s life to be treated so; but now 
I cannot bear it!” She stamped her foot 
fiercely upon the floor. “I tell you I can- 
not bear it!” 

Whip in hand, Fo Hi stood silently 
watching her. 

“You release that man—for whom you 


Say you care nothing—in order that he 
may bring my enemies about me, in order 
that he may hand me over to the barbarous 


law of England. Now you cannot bear so 
light a rebuke as the whip! Here, I per- 
ceive, is some deep psychological change. 
Such protests do not belong to the women 
of my country; they are never heard in the 
zenana, and would provoke derision in the 
harems of Stamboul.” 

“You have trained me to know that life 
in a harem is not life, but only the exis- 
tence of an animal!” 

“T have trained you—ves. What fate 
was before you when I intervened in that 
Mecca slave-market—you who are only in 
part of the East? Do you forget so soon 
how you cowered there among the others 
—Arabs, Circassians, Georgians, Nubians 
—striving to veil your beauty from those 
ravenous eyes? From what did I rescue 
you?” 

“ And for what?” cried Miska bitterly. 
“To use me as a lure—and beat me if I 
failed!” 

Fo Hi stood watching her. Slowly, as 
he watched, terror grew upon her, and she 
retreated before him, step by step. He 
made no attempt to follow her, but con- 
tinued to watch. Then, raising the whip, 
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he broke it across his knee and dropped 
the pieces on the floor. 

At that she extended her hands toward 
him pitifully. 

“ Oh, what are you going to do to me?” 
she said. “Let me go! Let me go! I can 
no more be of use to you. Give me back 
my life and let me go—let me go and hide 
myself away from them all—from all the 
world!” 

Her words died away and ceased upon a 
suppressed, hysterical sob. For, in silence, 
Fo Hi stood watching her, unmoved. 

“Oh!” she moaned, and sank cowering 
helplessly upon a divan. ‘“ Why do you 
watch me so?” 

“ Because,” said the metallic voice, “ you 
are beautiful with a beauty given but rare- 
ly to the daughters of men. The Sublime 
Order has acquired many pretty women— 
for they are potent weapons—but none so 
fair as you. Miska, I would make life 
sweet for you!” 

“ Ah, you do not mean that!” 
pered fearfully. 

“ Have I not clothed you in the raiment 
of a princess?” continued Fo Hi. “ To- 
night, at my urgent request, you wear the 
charming national costume in which I de- 
light to see you. But is there a woman of 
Paris, of London, of New York, who has 
such robes, such jewels, such apartments 
as you possess? Perhaps the peculiar du- 
ties which I have required you to perform, 
the hideous disguises which you have some- 
times been called upon to adopt, have dis- 
gusted you.” 

Her heart beating wildly, for she did not 
know this mood, but divined it to portend 
some unique horror, Miska crouched, her 
head averted. 

“ To-night the hour has come to break 
the whip. To-night the master in me dies. 
My cloak of wise authority has fallen from 
me, and I offer myself in bondage to you— 
my slave!” 

“ This is some trap you set for me!” 
whispered. 

Paying no heed to her words, Fo Hi con- 
tinued in the same rapt voice: 

“Truly have you observed that the 
Chinese wife is but a slave to her lord. I 
have said that the relation of master and 
slave is ended between us. I offer you a 
companionsh’p that signifies absolute free- 
dom and perfect understanding. Half of 
all I have—and the world lies in my grasp 
—is yours. I offer a throne set upon the 


she whis- 


she 








Seven Mountains of the Universe. Look 
into my eyes and read the truth!” 

But lower and lower she cowered upon 
the divan. 

“No, no! I am afraid!” 

Fo Hi approached her closely. Abject 
terror had robbed her of all her strength. 
Her limbs were numbed, her tongue cleaved 
to the roof of her.mouth. 

“Fear me no more, Miska,” he said. 
“T will you nothing but joy. The man 
who has learned the fifth secret of the 
Raché Churan—who has learned fow to 
control his will—holds a power absolute 
and beyond perfectibility. You know, who 
have dwelt beneath my roof, that there is 
no escape from my will.” 

His calm was terrible, and his glance, 
through the green veil, was like a ray of 
scorching heat. His voice sank lower and 
lower. 

“ There is one frailty, Miska, that even 
the adept cannot conquer. It is inherent 
in every man. Miska, I would not force 
you to grasp the joy I offer; I would have 
you accept it willingly. No, do not turn 
from me! No woman in all the world has 
ever heard me plead as I plead with you. 
Never before have I sued for favors. Do 
not turn from me, Miska!” 

The metallic voice vibrated slightly, and 
the ruffling of that giant calm was a thing 
horrible to witness. Fo Hi extended his 
long, yellow hands, advancing step by step 
until he stood over the cowering girl. Ir- 
resistibly her glance was drawn to those 
blazing eyes which the veil could not whol- 
ly hide. As she met their unblinking gaze, 
her own eyes dilated and grew fixed as 
those of a sleep-walker. 

For a moment Fo Hi stood so; then pas- 
sion swept him from his feet, and he seized 
her fiercely. 

“Your eyes drive me mad!” he hissed. 
“Your lips taunt me, and I know all earth- 
ly greatness to be a mirage, its conquests 
visions, and its grandeur naught but dust. 
I would rather be a captive in your white 
arms than the Emperor of Heaven! Your 
sweetness intoxicates me, Miska! A fever 
burns me up!” 

Helpless, enmeshed in the toils of that 
powerful will, Miska raised her head; and 
gradually her expression changed. -Fear 
was smoothed away from her lovely face as 
by some magic brush. She grew placid; 


and finally she smiled—the luring, caress- 
ing smile of the East. 
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Nearer and nearer drew the green veil. 
Then, uttering a sudden fierce exclamation, 
Fo Hi thrust her from him. 

“ That smile is not for me, the man!” he 
cried gutturally. “Ah, I could curse the 
power that I coveted and set above all 
earthly joys! I, who boasted that I could 
control my will—I read in your eyes that 
I am willing you to yield to me! I seek 
a gift, and can obtain but a tribute!” 

Miska sank upon the divan with a sob- 
bing moan. Fo Hi stood motionless, look- 
ing straight before him. His terrible calm 
was restored. 

“It is a bitter truth,” he said, “ that to 
win the world I have bartered the birth- 
right of men—the art of winning a woman’s 
heart. There is much in our Chinese wis- 
dom. I erred in breaking the whip. I 
erred in doubting my own prescience, which 
told me that the smiles I could not woo 
were given freely to another—and perhaps 
the kisses. At least I can set these poor, 
frail, human doubts at rest!” 

Stepping half-way across the room, he 
struck a gong which hung midway between 
the two doors. 

XXXIII 

Her beautiful face a mask of anguish, 
Miska cowered upon the divan, watching 
the closed doors. Fo Hi stood in the cen- 
ter of the great room, with his back to the 
entrance. Silently one of the lacquered 
panels slid open, and Chunda Lal entered. 
He saluted the figure of the veiled China- 
man, but never once glanced in the direc- 
tion of the divan from which Miska was 
watching him keenly. 

Without turning his head, Fo Hi, who 
seemed to detect the presence of the silent 
Hindu by means of some fifth sense, point- 
ed to a bundle of long rods stacked in a 
corner of the room. His brown face ex- 
pressionless as that of a bronze statue, 
Chunda Lal crossed and took the rods from 
their place. 

“Do you understand?” said Fo Hi, in 
Hindustani. 

Chunda Lal inclined his head. 

“Your orders shall be obeyed,” he re- 
plied in the same language. 

“Ah, God! No!” whispered Miska. 
“ What are you going to do?” 

“Your Hindustani was ever poor, Mis- 
ka,” said Fo Hi. He turned to Chunda 
Lal. “ Until you hear the gong,” he added 
in English. 
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Miska leaped to her feet as Chunda Lal, 
never once glancing at her, went out bear- 
ing the rods, and closed the door behind 
him. 

Fo Hi turned and confronted her. 

‘Come hither, Miska!” he said softly. 
“ Shall I speak to you in the musical Arab 
tongue? Come to me, lovely Miska! Let 
me feel how that sorrowful heart will leap 
like a captive gazel!” 

But Miska shrank back 
to the lips. 

“Very well!” 


from him, pale 


His metallic voice sank 
to a hiss. “I employ no force. You shall 
yield me your heart as a love offering. Of 
such motives as jealousy and revenge you 
know me to be incapable. What I do, I 
do with a purpose. That compassion of 
yours shall be a lever to draw you volun- 
tarily into my arms. You shall conquer 
your hatred.’ 

‘Oh, you 
nothing human in 
] hate you?” 

“Your eyes 
cherish two me 


? Is there 
Did I say 


no merc} 
your heart? 
are eloquent, Miska. I 
mories of those beautiful 
eyes. One is of their fear and loathing— 
of me; the other is of the sweet softness 
that shone in them when they watched the 
departure of my guest. Listen! Do you 
hear nothing?” 

In an attitude of alert and fearful atten- 
tion Miska stood listening. Fo Hi watched 
her through the veil with those remorseless, 
blazing eves. 

‘I will open the door,” he said smooth- 
ly, “ that we may more fully enjoy the pro 
tests of one for whom you care nothing— 
of one whose lips pressed—your 
hand!”’ 

He opened the 
Lal had gone out, and turned again to 
Miska. Her eves looked unnaturally dark 
by contrast with the pallor of her face. 

Chunda Lal had betrayed her. She no 
longer doubted it; for he had not dared to 
meet her glance. His fear of Fo Hi had 
overcome his love for her, and Stuart had 
been treacherously seized somewhere in the 
corridors and rendered helpless by the aw- 
ful art of the Thug. 

There is a brief interval,” hissed the 
evil voice. ‘“‘ Chunda Lal is securing him 
to the frame and baring the soles of his 
feet for the caresses of the rods.” 

Suddenly, from somewhere outside the 
room, came a sound of dull, regular blows, 
and then a smothered moan. Miska sprang 


have 


deor by which Chunda 
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forward and threw herself upon her knees 
before Fo Hi, clutching at his robe. 

“ Ah, merciful God! He is there! 
Spare him! Spare him! No more!” 

“ He is there?” repeated Fo Hi suavely. 
“ Assuredly he is there, Miska. I know 
not by what trick he hoped to deal with 
Chunda Lal; but, as I informed you, Chun- 
da Lal was forewarned.” 

The sound of blows continued, followed 
by another and a louder groan. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” 
Miska. 

‘You care nothing for this man. 
do you tremble?” 

*Oh!” she wailed piteously. “I cannot 
bear it! Do what you like with me, but 
spare him! Ah, you have no mercy!” 

Fo Hi handed her the hammer for strik- 
ing the gong. 

“It is you who have no mercy, 
plied. “J have asked but one gift. The 

ound of the gong will end Dr. Stuart’s dis- 
comfort, and will mean that you volun- 
tarily accept my offer. What? You still 
hesitate?” 

A stifled scream rang out. 

“ Ah, yes, yes!” 

Miska ran and struck the gong, then 

taggerecd| back to the divan and fell upon 
it hiding her face in her hands. The 
sounds of torture ceased. 

Fo Hi closed the door and stood looking 
at her where she lay. 

¥ t permit you some moments of reflec- 
tion,” he said, “in order that you may 
compose yourself to receive the addresses 
which I shall presently have the honor and 
of making to you. Yes—this door is 
unlocked.” He threw the keys on the ta- 
‘I respect your promise—and Chun- 
da Lal guards the outer exits!” 

He opened the farther door by which 
fie had entered, and went out. Miska, 
through the fingers of her shielding hands, 
watched him go. 

When he had disappeared, she sprang up, 
clenching her teeth, and her face was con- 
torted with anguish. She began to move 
aimlessly about the room, glancing at the 
many strange objects on the } big table, and 
looking * long and fearfully at the canopied 
owes beside which hung the bronze bell. 

‘Oh, Chunda Lal! Chunda Lal!” she 
moaned, and threw herself face downward 
on the divan, sobbing wildly. 
lay, her whole body quivering 
with the frenzy of her emotions. 


shrieked 
Why 


” he re- 


1wyV 


ble. 


So she 








Inch by inch, cautiously, the nearer door 
began to open. Chunda Lal looked in. 
Finding the room to be occupied only by 
Miska, he crossed rapidly to the divan and 
bent over the weeping girl with infinite pity 
and tenderness. 

““ Miska!” he whispered softly. 

As if an adder had touched her, Miska 
sprang to her feet, and shrank back from 
the Hindu. Her eyes flashed fiercely. 

“Ah, you! You!” she cried at him, 
with a repressed savagery that spoke of 
the Oriental blood in her veins. “ Do not 
speak to me! Do not look at me! Do not 
come near me! I hate you! God, how I 
hate you!” 

“Miska! Miska!” he said beseechingly. 
“You pierce my heart! You kill me! Can 
you not understand—” 

“Go! Go!” 

She drew back from him, clenching and 
unclenching her jeweled fingers and glar- 
ing madly into his eyes. 

“ Look, Miska!” He took the gold chain 
and amulet from his bosom. “ Your token! 
Can you not understand? How little you 
trust me—and I would die for one glance 
of your eyes! He—Stuart Sahib—has 
gone, gone long since!” 

“ Ah, Chunda Lal!” 

Miska swayed dizzily and extended her 
hands toward him. 

Chunda Lal glanced fearfully about him. 

“ Did I not,” he whispered, with an in- 
tense ardor in his soft voice; “did I not 
lay my life, my service, all I have, at your 
feet? Did I not vow to serve you in the 
name of Bhowani? He is long since gone 
to bring his friends, who are searching from 
house to house along the river. At any 
moment they may be here!” 

Miska dropped weakly upon her knees 
before him and clasped his hand. 

“Chunda Lal, my friend! Oh, forgive 
me!” Her voice broke. “ Forgive—” 

Chunda Lal raised her gently. 

“Not upon your knees to me, Miska! 
it was a little thing to do—for you. Did 
I not tell you that—/e—had cast his eyes 
upon you? Mine was the voice you heard 
cry out. Ah, you do not know; it is to 
gain time that I seem to serve him! Only 
this, Miska ”’—he revealed the blade of a 


concealed knife—‘ stand between Fo Hi 
and—you! Had I not already seen it in 
nis eyes?” 


He raised his eyes to heaven, and cried, 
in a frenzy of fanaticism: 
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“ Jey Bhowani! Give me strength, give 
me courage! For if I fail—” 

He glared at her passionately, clutching 
his bosom; then, pressing the necklet to his 
lips, he concealed it again, and bent, whis- 
pering urgently: 

“ Listen again. I reveal it to you with- 
out price or hope of reward, for I know 
there is no love in your heart to give, Mis- 
ka; I know that it takes you out of my 
sight for always. But I tell you what I 
learn in the house of Abdul Rozan. Your 
life is your own, Miska. With the needle ” 
—yet closer he bent to her ear, and even 
softer he spoke—‘ he pricks your white 
skin—no more! The vial he sends contains 
a harmless cordial!” 

“ Chunda Lal!” 

Miska swayed again dizzily, clutching at 
the Hindu for support. 

“ Quick—fly!” he said, leading her to 


the door. “I will see that /e does not 
pursue!” 
“No, no! You shall shed no blood for 


me—not even /is. You come also!” 

“‘ And if he escape, and know that I was 
false to him, he will call me back, and I 
shall be dragged within the power of those 
yellow eyes, though I am a thousand miles 
away! IJnshalla, those eyes! No! I must 
strike swift, or he robs me of my strength.” 

For a long moment Miska hesitated. 

“Then I also remain, Chunda Lal, my 
friend. We will wait, and watch, and listen 
for the bells that will tell when they are 
in the grounds of the house.” 

“ Ah, Miska ”—the Hindu’s glance grew 
fearful—“ you are clever, but Ae is the 
Evil One! I fear for you. Fly now! There 
is yet time—” 

A faint sound attracted Miska’s atten- 
tion. Placing a quivering finger to her 
lips, she gently thrust Chunda Lal out into 
the corridor. 

“He returns!’ 
call, come to me, my friend! 
not long to wait!” 

She closed the door. 

XXXIV 

Stuart gained the end of the corridor 
unmolested. There he found a short flight 
of steps, which he descended, and came to 
a second corridor forming a right-angle 
with the first. A lamp was hung at the 
foot of the steps, and by its light he dis- 
cerned a shadowy figure standing at the 
farther end of this second passage. 


b 


she whispered. “If I 
But we have 
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For a moment he hesitated, peering 
eagerly along the corridor. The man who 
waited was Chunda Lal. Stuart ap- 
proached him and silently placed in his 
hand the gold amulet. 

Chunda Lal took it as one touching 
something holy and, raising it, kissed it 
with reverence. His dark eyes were sor- 
rowful. Long and ardently he pressed the 
little trinket to his lips; then he concealed 
it under the white robe that he wore, and 
turned to Stuart. His eyes were sorrowful 
no more, but fierce as the eyes of a tiger. 

“ Follow!” he said. 

He unlocked a door and stepped out into 
a neglected garden, with Stuart close at his 





heels. The sky was cloudy, and the moon 
obscured. Never glancing back, Chunda 


Lal led the way along a path skirting a high 
wall upon which climbing fruit-trees were 
growing, until they came to a second door, 
and this also the Hindu unlocked. He 
stood aside. 

“ To the end of this lane,” he said in his 
soft, strangely modulated voice, “ and 
along the turning to the left to the river- 
bank. Follow the bank toward the west, 
and you will meet them.” 

“1 owe you my life,” said Stuart. 

“Go! You owe me nothing,” returned 
the Hindu sullenly. 

Stuart turned and walked rapidly along 
the lane. Once he glanced back. Chunda 
Lal was looking after him, and he detected 
something that gleamed in the Hindu’s 
hand—gleamed, not like gold, but like the 
blade of a knife! 

Turning the corner, Stuart began to run. 
For he was unarmed and still weak, and in 
the fierce, black eyes of the Hindu, when 
he scorned Stuart’s thanks, there had been 
something that bred suspicion and distrust. 

From the position of the moon, Stuart 
judged the hour to be something after mid- 
night. No living thing stirred about him. 
The lane in which now he found himself 
was skirted on one side by a hedge, beyond 
which was open country, and on the other 
by a continuation of the high wall, which 
apparently enclosed the grounds of the 
house that he had just left. A cool breeze 
fanned his face, and he knew that he was 
approaching the Thames. Ten more paces, 
and he came to the bank of the river. 

In his weak condition the short run had 
exhausted him. His bruised throat was 
throbbing painfully, and he experienced 
some difficulty in breathing. He leaned up 
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against the moss-grown wall, looking back 
into the darkness of the lane. 

No one was in sight. There was no 
sound save the gentle lapping of water 
upon the bank. 

He would have liked to bathe his throat 
and to quench his feverish thirst, but a 
mingled hope and despair spurred him, 
and he set off along the narrow path to- 
ward where he could dimly discern in the 
distance a group of red-roofed buildings. 
Having proceeded for some distance, he 
stood still, listening for any sound that 
might guide him to the search-party, or 
warn him that he was followed; but he 
could hear nothing. 

Onward he pressed, not daring to think 
of what the future held for him, not dar- 
ing to dwell upon the memory, the mad- 
dening sweetness, of that parting kiss. His 
eyes grew misty; he stumbled as he walked, 
and became oblivious of his surroundings. 
His awakening was a rude one. 

Suddenly a man, concealed behind a 
bush, sprang out upon him and bore him 
irresistibly to the ground. 

“* Not a word,” hissed his assailant, “ or 
I'll knock you out!” 

Stuart glared into the red face lowered 
so threateningly over his own. 

“ Sergeant Sowerby!” he gasped. 

The grip upon his shoulders relaxed. 

“Bless me,” cried Sowerby, “ if it isn’t 
Dr. Stuart!” 

“What is that?” called 
from the shelter of the bush. 
say it again! Dr. Stuart?” 

And Gaston Max sprang out! 

*“* Max!” murmured Stuart, staggering to 
his feet. “ Max!” 

“ Nom d'un nom, two dead men meet!” 
exclaimed Gaston Max. “ But indeed ”— 
he grasped Stuart by both hands, and his 
voice shook with emotion—‘ I thank God 
that I see you!” 

Stuart was dazed. 
and he swayed dizzily. 

“T thought you were murdered,” said 
Max, still grasping Stuart’s hand, “ and I 
perceive that you made the same mistake 
about me! Do you know what saved me, 
my friend, from the consequences of that 
frightful blow? It was the bandage of Le 
Balafré!” 

“You must have a skull of iron!” 
Stuart feebly. 


another voice 
“ Pardieu, 


Words failed him, 


said 


“TI believe I have!” returned Max, 
laughing with joyous excitement. “ And 
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you, doctor, must possess a steel wind- 
pipe, for flesh and blood could never have 
survived the pressure of that horrible pig- 
tail! You will rejoice to learn that Miguel, 
the West Indian quadroon, was arrested on 
the Dover boat-train this morning and Ah 
Fang Fu at Tilbury Dock some four hours 
ago; so we are both avenged. But we waste 
time!” 

He unscrewed a flask and handed it to 
Stuart. 

“ A terrible experience has befallen you,” 
he said. ‘‘ But tell me, do you know where 
it is—the lair of the Scorpion?”’ 

“T do,” replied Stuart, having taken a 
welcome draft. ‘“‘ Where is Dunbar? We 
must carefully surround the place, or he 
will elude us.” 

“ Ah, as he eluded us at the Pidgin 
House!” cried Max. ‘“ Do you know what 
happened? They had a motor-boat in the 
very cellar of that warren. At high tide 
they could creep out into the cutting, draw- 
ing their craft along from pile to pile, and 
reach the open river at a point fifty yards 
above the house. In the confounded dark- 
ness they escaped; but we have two of 
them.” 


“It was all my fault,” said Sowerby 


guiltily. “I missed my spring when I 
went for the Chinaman who came out first, 
and he had time to give one yell. The old 
fox in the shop heard it, and the fat was in 
the fire.” 

“You didn’t miss your spring at me!” 
retorted Stuart ruefully. 

“No,” agreed Sowerby. “I 
mean to miss a second time!” 

“What’s all this row?” came a gruff 
voice. 

‘“‘ Ah, Inspector Dunbar!” said Max. 

Dunbar walked up the path, followed by 
a number of men. At first he did not ob- 
serve Stuart. 

“You'll be waking all the neighbor- 
hood,” he said. “ It’s the next big house, 
Sowerby—the one we thought, surrounded 
by the brick wall. There’s no doubt, I 
think—well!” 

He had seen Stuart, and he sprang for- 
ward with outstretched hand. 

“Thank God!” he cried, disregarding 
his own counsel about creating a distur- 
bance. “ This is fine! Eh, man, but I’m 
glad to see you!” 

“And I am glad to be here,” Stuart as- 
sured him. 

They shook hands warmly. 


didn’t 
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“You have read statement, of 
course?” asked Stuart. 

“T have,” replied the inspector, giving 
him a significant look; “ and considering 
that you’ve been nearly strangled, I'll for- 
give you! But I wish we’d known about 
this house—” 

“Ah, inspector,” interrupted Gaston 
Max, “ but you have never seen Zara el 
Khala! I have seen her—and / forgive 
him, also!” 

“We have little time to waste,” Stuart 
continued rapidly. ‘“‘ There are only three 
people in the house, so far as I am aware— 
Miska—known to you, M. Max, as Zara 
el Khala—the Hindu, Chunda Lal, and 
Fo Hi.” 

“* Ah!” cried Max. “ The Scorpion!” 

“Exactly, the Scorpion. Chunda Lal, 
for some obscure personal reason, not en- 
tirely unconnected with Miska, enabled 
me to make my escape in order that I might 
lead you to the house. Therefore we may 
look upon Chunda Lal, as well as Miska, 
in the light of an accomplice—” 

“Eh bien, a spy in the camp! This is 
where we see how fatal to the success of 
any enterprise, criminal or otherwise, is 
the presence of a pretty woman! Proceed, 
my friend!” 

‘““ There are three entrances to the apart- 
ment in which Fo Hi apparently spends the 
greater part of his time. Two of these I 
know, although I am unaware where one 
of them leads; but the third, of which he 
alone holds the key, communicates with a 
tunnel leading to the river-bank, where a 
motor-boat is concealed.” 

“Ah, that motor-boat!” cried Max. 
“ He travels at night, you understand—” 

“* Always, I am told.” 

“Yes, always. Therefore, once he is 
out on the river, he is moderately secure 
between the first lock and the sea. When 
a police patrol is near, he can shut off his 
engine and lie under the bank. Last night 
he crept away from us in that fashion. 
To-night is not so dark, and the river police 
are watching all the way down.” 

‘“‘ Furthermore,” replied Stuart, “ Chun- 
da Lal, who acts as engineer, has it in his 
power to prevent Fo Hi’s escape by that 
route. But we must count upon the pos- 
sibility of his attempting to leave by water. 
Therefore, in disposing your forces, place 
a certain number of men along the bank 
above and below the house. Is there a 
river-police boat near?” 


my 
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“ Not nearer than Putney Bridge,” an- 
swered Dunbar. “ We shall have to try 
and block that exit.” 

“ There’s no time to waste,” continued 
Stuart excitedly; “ and I have a very par- 
ticular request to make—that you will take 
Fo Hi alive.” 

“ Of course,” said Gaston Max, “ if it is 
humanly possible!” 

Stuart repressed a groan; for even so he 
had little hope of inducing the awful veiled 
man to give back life to the woman who 
would have been instrumental in bringing 
him to the scaffold; and no compromise 
was possible! 

“If you will muster your men, inspec- 
tor,” he said, “I will lead you to the spot. 
Once we have effected an entrance, we 
must proceed with despatch. He has 
alarm-bells connected with every possible 
point of entry.” 

“Lead on, my friend,” cried Gaston 
Max. “I perceive that time is precious!” 
XXXV 

As the door closed upon Chunda Lal, 
Miska stepped back from it and stood, un- 
consciously, in a curiously rigid and statu- 
esque attitude, her arms pressed to her 
sides and her hands directed outward. It 
was the physical expression of an intense 
mental effort to gain control of herself. 
Her heart was leaping wildly in her breast; 
for the future, which had held only horror 
and a living tomb, now opened out sweetly 
before her. She had only to ply her native 
wiles for a few precious moments, and 
some one would have her in his arms, to 
hold her safe from harm! If the will of 
the awful Chinaman threatened to swamp 
her individuality, then—there was Chunda 
Lal. 

But because of the Hindu’s helpless, un- 
selfish love, she hesitated, even at the cost 
of remaining alone again with Fo Hi, to 
demand any further sacrifice from Chunda 
Lal. Furthermore, he might fail! 

The lacquered door slid noiselessly open, 
and Fo Hi entered the room. He paused, 
watching her. 

“ Ah!” he said, in that low-pitched voice 
which was so terrifying. “A ghawazee of 
ancient Egypt! How beautiful you are, 
Miska! You transport me to the court of 
golden Pharaoh. Miska, daughter of the 
moon-magic of Isis—Zara el Khala! At 
any hour my enemies may be clamoring at 
my doors; but ¢/is hour is mine!” 
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He moved at his customary slow gait to 
the table, took up the keys, and locked 
both doors. 

Miska, perceiving her chance of aid 
from Chunda Lal utterly destroyed, sank 
slowly upon the divan, her pale face ex- 
pressing the utmost consternation. Sup- 
pose the police did not come! 

Fo Hi dropped the keys on the table 
again and approached her. She stood up, 
retreating before him. He inhaled sibilant- 
ly, and paused. 

“So your acceptance was only a trick!” 
he said. “ Your loathing of my presence 
is as strong as ever. Well!” At the word, 
as a volcano leaps into life, the hidden fires 
which burned within this terrible man 
leaped up consumingly. “ If the gift of the 
flower is withheld, at least I will grasp the 
Dead Sea fruit!” 

He sprang toward Miska, and she fled 
shrieking before him. Running around a 
couch which stood near the center of the 
room, she sprang to the door and beat upon 
it madly. 

“ Chunda Lal!” 
Lal!” 

Fo Hi was close upon her, and she 
turned, striving to elude him. 

“Oh, merciful God! Chunda Lal!” 

The name of the Hindu burst from 
Miska’s lips in a long, frenzied scream. 
Fo Hi had seized her! 

Grasping her shoulders, he twisted her 
about so that he could look into her eyes. 
A low, shuddering cry died away, and her 
gaze became set, hypnotically, upon the 


she “ Chunda 


cried. 


Chinaman. He raised one hand, his fin- 
gers outstretched before her. She swayed 
slightly. 


“ Forget all others!” he said in a deep, 
guttural voice of command. “ Forget all 
but me! I will it! We stand in an empty 
world, you and I; you, Miska, and I, Fo 
Hi, your master.” 

““My master,” she whispered mechani- 
cally. 

“Your lover!” 

* My lover.” 

“You give me your life, to do with as 
I will!” 

* As you will.” 

Fo Hi momentarily raised the blazing 
eyes. 

“Oh, empty shell of a vanished joy!” 
he cried. 

Then, grasping Miska by her arms, he 
glared into her impassive face. 
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“Your heart leaps wildly in your 
breast!” he whispered tensely. ‘ Look into 
my eyes!” 

Miska sighed, and opened her eyes yet 
more widely. She shuddered, and a slow 
smile appeared upon her lips. 

The lacquered screen masking the win- 
dow was pushed open, and Chunda Lal 
leaped in over the ledge. As Fo Hi drew 
the yielding, hypnotized girl toward him, 
Chunda Lal, a gleaming knife held aloft, 
ran with a silent, pantherlike step across 
the floor. 

He reached Fo Hi, drew himself upright; 
the glittering blade quivered; and Fo Hi 
divined his presence. 

Uttering a short, guttural exclamation, 
he thrust Miska aside. She staggered as 
if dazed, and fell prone upon the floor. The 
quivering blade did not descend. 

Fo Hi drew himself rigidly upright, ex- 
tending his hands, with the palms down- 
ward, before him. He was exerting a su- 
perhuman effort. The breath whistled 
through his nostrils. 

Chunda Lal, with knife upraised, endeav- 
ored to strike; but his arm seemed to have 
become incapable of movement. Staring at 
the rigid figure before him, he began to 
pant like a man engaged in a wrestle for 
life. 

Fo Hi stretched his right arm outward, 
and with a gesture of hand and fingers, 
beckoned to Chunda Lal to come before 
him. 

And now Miska awakened as from a fe- 
vered dream, looked wildly about her, and 
then, serpentine, began to creep to the ta- 
ble upon which the keys were lying. Al- 
ways watching the awful drama enacted by 
Fo Hi and the Hindu, she rose slowly, 
snatched the keys, and leaped across to the 
open window. 

Chunda Lal, his swollen veins standing 
out cordlike on his brow, his gaze set hyp- 
notically upon the moving hand, dropped 
his knife and began to move in obedience 
to the will of Fo Hi. 

As he came finally face to face with the 
terrible adept of Raché Churdan, Miska dis- 
appeared into the shadow of the balcony. 
Fo Hi, by an imperious gesture, command- 
ed Chunda Lal to kneel and bow his head. 
The Hindu, gasping like a drowning man, 
obeyed. 

Thereupon Fo Hi momentarily relaxed 
‘his giant concentration and almost stag- 
gered as he glared down at the kneeling 
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man; but never was that dreadful gaze re- 
moved from Chunda Lal. And now the 
veiled man drew himse'f rigidly upright 
again and stepped backward until the fall- 
en knife lay at his feet. He spoke. 


“ Chunda Lal!” he cried. 

The Hindu rose, gazing before him with 
His forehead was wet with 

Fo Hi silently pointed to the 


unseeing eyes. 
perspiration. 
knife. 

Without removing his sightless gaze from 
the veiled face, Chunda Lal stooped, groped 
until he found the knife, and rose with it 
in his hand. 

Back stepped Fo Hi, and back, until he 
could touch the big table. He moved a 
brass switch, and a trap opened in the floor 
behind Chunda Lal. Fo Hi raised his right 
hand, having the fingers tightly closed as 
if grasping the hilt of a knife. With his 
left hand he pointed to the trap. Again he 
spoke. 

“Do you understand?” he said in Hin- 
dustani. 

“Yes, I hear and obey,” Chunda Lal 
replied mechanically. 

As Fo Hi raised his clenched right hand, 
so did Chunda Lal raise the knife. Fo Hi 
extended his left hand rigidly toward the 
Hindu and seemed to force him, step by 
step, back toward the open trap. Almost 
at the brink, Chunda Lal paused, swayed, 
and began to utter short, agonized cries. 
Froth appeared upon his lips. 

Raising his right hand yet further aloft, 
Fo Hi swiftly brought it down, performing 
the gesture of slashing himself across the 
body. His ghastly reserve deserted him. 

“Jey Bhowani!” he screamed savagely. 
“ Yah Allah!” 

Chunda Lal, uttering a loud groan, 
gashed himself with the knife and fell back- 
ward into the opening. There ensued a 
monstrous crash of broken glass. As he 
fell, Fo Hi leaped to the brink of the trap 
and stood there, glaring down madly into 
the cellar below. His yellow fingers opened 
and closed spasmodically. 

“Lie there!” he shrieked. “ Lie there, 
my faithful servant! The ants shall pick 
your bones!” 

He grasped the upstanding door of the 
trap and closed it. It descended with a 
reverberating boom. Fo Hi raised his 
clenched fists and stepped to the door. 
Finding it locked, he stood looking toward 
the open screen before the window. 

“‘ Miska!” he whispered despairingly. 
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He crossed to the window and was about 
to look out, when a high-pitched electric 
bell began to ring in the room. 

Instantly Fo Hi closed the screen and 
turned to look in the direction from whence 
the sound of ringing proceeded. As he did 
so, a second bell, sounding a different note, 
began to ring—followed by a third—a 
fourth. 

Momentarily the veiled man exhibited 
evidence of indecision. Then from beneath 
his robe he took a small key. Approaching 
an ornate cabinet set against the wall to the 
left of one of the lacquered doors, he in- 
serted the key in a hidden lock, and slid 
the entire cabinet partly aside, revealing a 
narrow opening. 

Fo Hi bent, peering down into the dark- 
ness of the passage below. A muffled report 
came, a flash out of the blackness of the 
river tunnel, and a bullet passed through 
the end of the cabinet upon which his hand 
was resting, smashing an ivory statuette, 
and shattering the glass. 

Hurriedly he slid the cabinet into place 
again, and stood with his back to it, his 
arms outstretched. 

‘“* Miska!” he said—and a note of yet 
deeper despair had crept into the harsh 
voice. 

A while he stood thus; then he drew him- 
self up with dignity. The bells had ceased. 
Methodically Fo Hi began to take certain 
books from the shelves and to cast them 
into the great metal bow! that stood upon 
the tripod. Into the bow! he poured the 
contents of a large glass jar. Flames and 
clouds of smoke arose. 

He paused, listening. 

Confused voices were audible, seemingly 
from all around him, and heavy footsteps 
sounded in the outer passages. 

Fo Hi took up vials and jars and dashed 
them to pieces upon the tiled hearth in 
which the furnace rested. Test-tubes, 
flasks, and retorts he shattered; and finally, 
raising the large glass case of orchids, he 
dashed it down amid the débris of the 
other nameless and priceless monstrosities 
unknown to Western science. 

XXXVI 

A BLACK cloud swept past the face of the 
moon, and cold illumination flooded the 
narrow lane and patched with light the 
drive leading up to the front of the isolated 
mansion. Wrought-iron gates closed both 
entrances, and a high wall, surmounted by 
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broken glass and barbed wire, entirely sur- 
rounded the grounds. 

“This one also is locked,” said Gaston 
Max, trying the gate and then peering 
through the bars in the direction of the 
gloomy house. 

All the visible windows were shuttered. 
No ray of light showed anywhere. The 
house would have been pronounced desert- 
ed by any one who saw it. 

“Upon which side do you suppose the 
big room to be?” asked Max. 

“It is difficult to judge,” replied Stuart; 
“ but I am disposed to believe that it is in 
the front of the house, and on the first 
floor, for I traversed a long corridor, de- 
scended several flights of stairs, turned to 
the right, and emerged in a part of the gar- 
den bordering the lane in which Inspector 
Kelly*is posted.” 

“I was thinking of the window and the 
balcony which, as the Scorpion informed 
you, commands a good view of the river. 
The river ”’—he turned half-left—“ lies in 
that direction. Therefore you are probably 
right, doctor; the room, as you say, should 
be in the front of the house. Since we do not 
know how to disconnect the electric bells, 
once we have entered the grounds it is im- 
portant that we should get into the house 
immediately. Ah, morbleu, the moon dis- 
appears again!” 

Darkness crept over the countryside. 

“There is an iron balcony jutting out 
among the ivy just above and to the right 
of the porch,” cried Stuart, who had also 
been peering up the moon-patched drive. 
‘I would wager that that is the room!” 

“ Ah,” replied Max, “I believe you are 
right! This, then, is how we shall proceed 
—Inspector Kelly, with the aid of two 
men, can get over the wall near that garden 
door by which you came out. If they can- 
not force it from inside, you also must get 
over and lead the way to the entrance you 
know of. Sowerby and two more men will 
remain to watch the lane. The river-front 
is well guarded. We will post a man here 
at this gate and one at the other. Dunbar 
and I will climb over this one and rush 
straight for the balcony, which we must 
hope to reach by climbing up the ivy. Ah, 
here comes Inspector Dunbar—and some 
one is with him!” 

Dunbar, moving at the double-quick, ap- 
peared around the corner of the lane which 
led riverward. Beside him ran a girl who 
presented a bizarre figure beside the gaunt 
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Scotsman—a figure that seemed wildly out 
of place in that English riverside setting. 
It was Miska, arrayed in her flimsy harem 
dress! 

“* Miska!” cried Stuart, and sprang to- 
ward her, sweeping her hungrily into his 
arms—forgetful of, indifferent to, the pres- 
ence of Max and Dunbar. 

“ Ah!” sighed the Frenchman. 
she is beautiful!” 

Trembling wildly, Miska clung to Stuart 
and began to speak, her English more 
broken than ever because of her overpower- 
ing emotion. 

“ Listen—quick!” she panted. “ Oh, do 
not hold me so tight! I have all the house- 
keys—look!”—she held up a bunch of 
keys—‘ but not the keys of the gates. 
Two men have gone to the end of the tun- 
nel where the boat is hid beside the_ river. 
Some one—he better climb this gate, and 
by the ivy he can reach the room in which 
Fo Hi is. I come down so. You do not 
see me, because the moon goes out, and I 
run to the side door. It is open. You 
come with me!” 

She clung to Stuart, looking up into his 
eyes. 

“ Yes, yes, Miska!” 

“Oh, Chunda Lal!” Sh 
a sob. “Be quick! Be 
will kill him!” 

“Off you go, doctor!” 
“ Come along, Dunbar!” 

He began to climb the ironwork of the 
gate. 

“ This 
Stuart by the arm. 


“ Yes, 


e choked down 
quick! Fo Hi 


cried Max. 


dragging 


way!” said Miska, 
“Oh, I am wild with 
fear and sorrow and joy!” 


“With joy, dear Miska!” 
Stuart, as he followed her. 

They passed around the bend into the 
narrower lane which led toward the river, 
and upon which the garden door opened. 
Stuart detained her. If the fate of the 
whole world had hung in the balance—as, 
indeed, perhaps it did—he could not have 
acted otherwise. He raised her bewitching 
face and kissed her ardently. She trembled 
and clung to him rapturously. 

“TI live!” she whispered. ‘“ Oh, I am 
mad with happiness! It is Chunda Lal 
who has given me life—for he has told me 
the truth. It is not with the living death 
that Fo Hi touches me; it is a trick, it is 
all a trick, to bind me to him! Oh, Chun- 
da Lal, poor Chunda Lal! Hurry! He is 
going to kill him!” 


whispered 
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But supreme above all the other truths 
in the world, the joyous truth that Miska 
was to live set Stuart’s heart on fire. 

“ Thank God!” he said fervently. 
thank God, Miska!” 

At the garden door a group of men 
awaited them. Sergeant Sowerby and two 
assistants being left behind to watch the 
entrance and the lane, Miska led Stuart 
and the burly Inspector Kelly along that 
path beside the wall which Stuart so well 
remembered. 

“‘ Hurry!” she whispered urgently. “ We 
must try to reach him before—” 

“ You fear for Chunda Lal?” said Stuart. 

“Oh, yes! Fo Hi has a terrible power, 
which he never employs with me until to- 
night. Ah, it is only Chunda Lal who 
saved me! But he can command Chunda 
Lal with his will. From it, once he has 
made any one a slave to it, there is no 
escape. I have seen one in the city of Que- 
bec, in Canada, forget all else and begin to 
act in obedience to the will of Fo Hi, who 
was thousands of miles away!” 

“ My God!” murmured Stuart. 
a horrible monster!” 

They had reached the open door, be- 
yond which showed the dimly lighted pas- 
sage. Miska hesitated. 

“Oh, I am afraid!” she whispered. She 
thrust the keys into the hand of Inspector 
Kelly. ‘“ That is the key,” she said, point- 
ing to one of them. “ Have your pistol 
ready. Do not touch anything in the room, 
and do not go in if I tell you not to. 
Come!” 

They pressed along the passage, came to 
the stairs, and were about to ascend, when 
they heard a dull, reverberating boom. 
Miska shrank back into Stuart’s arms with 
a stifled shriek. 

“Oh, Chunda Lal!” she 
“ Chunda Lal! It is the trap!” 

“The trap?” said Inspector Kelly. 

“The cellar trap. He has thrown him 
down—to the ants!” 

Inspector Kelly uttered a short laugh; 
but Stuart repressed a shudder. He was 
never likely to forget the skeleton of the 
Nubian mute which had been stripped by 
the ants in sixty-nine minutes. 

“We are too late!” whispered Miska. 
“ Oh, listen! Listen!” 

Bells began to ring somewhere above 
them. 

“Max and Dunbar are in!” said Kelly. 


“Come on, sir! Follow closely, boys!” 


“ Oh, 


“ What 


moaned. 
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He ran up the stairs and along the cor- 
ridor to the door at the end. A muffled 
shot sounded from somewhere -.in the 
depths of the house. 

“ That’s Harvey!” said one of the men 
who followed. ‘“ Our man must have tried 
to escape by the tunnel from the house to 
the river-bank!” 

Inspector Kelly placed the key in the 
lock of the door 

It was at this moment that Gaston Max, 
climbing up to the front balcony by means 
of the natural ladder afforded by the ancient 
ivy, grasped the iron railing and drew him- 
self up to the level of the room. By this 
same stairway Chunda Lal had ascended 
to death and Miska had climbed down to 
life and freedom. 

“Mind the ironwork doesn’t give way, 
sir!”’ called Dunbar from below. 

“It is strong,” replied Max. “ Join me 
here, my friend.” 

Taking a magazine pistol from his 
pocket, Max stepped warily over the ledge 
into the mysterious half light behind the 
great screen. As he did so, one of the 
lacquered doors was unlocked from the out- 
side, and across the extraordinary, smoke- 


laden room he saw Inspector Kelly enter. 
He saw something else. 

Seated in a strangely shaped canopied 
chair was a figure wearing a rich mandarin 
robe, but having its face covered with a 
green veil. 
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“ Mon Dicu, at last!” he cried, and 
leaped into the room. “ At last we have 
the Scorpion!” 

Even as he leaped, and as the Scotland 
Yard men closed in upon the chair also, all 
of them armed and all half fearful, a thing 
happened which struck awe to every heart 
—for it seemed to be supernatural. 

Raising a metal hammer which he held 
in his hand, Fo Hi struck the bronze bell 
hung beside the chair. It emitted a deep, 
loud note. There came a flash of blinding 
light, an intense crackling sound—and a 
dense cloud of pungent fumes rose in the 
heated air. 

Dunbar had just climbed in behind Gas- 
ton Max. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried, still half blind- 
ed by the flash. ‘ Look—Jlook/” 

A deathly silence claimed them all. Just 
within the doorway Stuart appeared, hav- 
ing his arm about Miska’s shoulders. 

The throne of the gods, as Fo Hi had 
called it, was empty! A thin coating of 
gray dust was settling upon it and upon 
the dais which supported it. They had 
witnessed a scientific miracle—the com- 
plete and instantaneous disintegration of a 
human body. 

Gaston Max was the first to recover 
speech. 

“ We are defeated,” he said. ‘“‘ The Scor- 
pion, surrounded, destroys himself. It is 
the way of a scorpion!” 

END 
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THE RETURN 


Gray evening shadows fall upon the deep; 
The early moon is rising to her throne; 

But while the weary world is hushed in sleep, 
I still must wander, restless and alone. 


Strands of pale fancy shimmer on the sea, 
When sable clouds have skirted o’er the moon; 
Gaunt on the cliff’s high crest an ancient tree 
Whispers and bends, and sighs with me: “ How soon?” 


Soft break the waves, singing their lullaby 
To the unheeding stretches of the bay; 

The night’s dark chariots swift and soft pass by; 
The dawn will come—but thou art far away! 


Lo, on the sun’s half-risen orb there glows 


A shadowed ship! 


Her prow is turned to shore; 


And see, aloft thy golden banner flows 
Upon the breeze—and I shall mourn no more! 


Alden York Miller 





